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Abbreviations 


In this book, I use the standard system of abbreviations employed in Assyriological studies (e.g. CAD and PSD). Biblio¬ 
graphical abbreviations follow the conventions of the editor. Abbreviations of Sumerian and Akkadian literary compo¬ 
sitions try to be consistent to the common practices (e.g. Attinger 1993), with some exceptions. For this reason a list of 
these sources, with primary critical editions, is provided below. Major Assyriological works are cited according to their 
conventional abbreviations (e.g. CAD, MSL, PSD). Similarly, text editions are listed according to series abbreviation and 
volume number. 

I wish to stress at the onset how much my research has been facilitated by the several on-line tools Assyriology 
can avail itself with in the twenty-first century. CDLI, BDTNS, DDCLT, EPSD and ETCSL and other research databases 
have been instrumental in allowing me to complete my work. The driving forces behind each of these projects have my 
deepest gratitude. 


Abbreviation 

Title 

(Most Recent, Complete Edition) 

A1 

The Song of the Hoe 

(Edzard 2000) 

An = anum 

God List An = anum 

(Litke 1998) 

Angim 

The Return of Ninurta to Nippur 

(Cooper 1978) 

Barnett Enmerkar Tablet 

Barnett Enmerkar Tablet 

(Kramer 1990) 

BiFi 

Bird and Fish 

(Vanstiphout/Alster 1988-1996) 

CA 

Curse of Agade 

(Cooper 1983) 

CKU 

The Correspondence of the Kings of Ur 

(Michalowski 2011) 

DG 

Death of Gilgames 

(Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 2000) 

DI 

Dumuzi & Inana Songs 

(Sefati 1998) 

Die 

Dumuzi & Inana C 

(Sefati 1998, 132-150) 

DIDl 

Dumuzi & Inana Dl 

(Sefati 1998, 301-311) 

DDum 

Dumuzi’s Death 

(Kramer 1980) 

DumDr 

Dumuzi’s Dream 

(Alster 1972) 

DUrN 

Death of Ur-Namma (Ur-Namma A) 

(Fliickiger-Hawker 1999) 

EG 

The debate between Ewe & Grain 

(Alster/Vanstiphout 1987) 

EJN 

Enki’s Journey to Nippur 

(Al-Fouadi 1969) 

ELA 

Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta 

(Cohen 1973; Mittermayer 2009) 

EnNinh 

Enki & Ninhursaga 

(Attinger 1984) 

EnNinm 

Enid & Ninmah 

(Benito 1969) 

EnlNinl 

Enlil & Ninlil 

(Behrens 1978) 

EnlSud 

Enlil & Sud 

(Civil 1983) 

EnmEns 

Enmerkar & Ensuhkesdana 

(Berlin 1979) 

EWO 

Enki and the World Order 

(Benito 1969) 

FBR 

Forerunners to Bit Rimki 

(Geller 1997) 

FUH 

Forerunners to Udug-hul 

(Geller 1985) 

GA 

Gilgames and Akka 

(Romer 1980; Katz 1993) 

GBH 

Gilgames and the Bull of Heaven 

(Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 1993a) 

GEN 

Gilgames, Enkidu & the Netherworld 

(Shaffer 1964; George 2003) 

GHA 

Gilgames & Huwawa 

(Edzard 1990,1991) 

GHB 

Gilgames & Huwawa B 

(Edzard 1993) 

Gudea B 

Gudea Statue B 

(Edzard 1997, 30-38) 

Gudea Cyl. A 

Gudea Cylinder A 

(Edzard 1997, 69-101) 

HF 

Home of the Fish 

(Civil 1961) 

HGCS 

How grain came to Sumer 


HT 

Heron & Turtle 

(Gragg 1973) 

InAn 

Inana & An 

(Van Dijk 1998) 

Inana B 

nin me-sar-ra 

(Zgoll 1997) 

Inana C 

in-nin sag, gur,-ra 

(Sjoberg 1975) 

Inana G 

Sirnamsub to Inana 

(Kramer 1963, 503-5) 

InDesc 

Inana’s Descent to the Netherworld 

(Sladek 1974) 

InEb 

Inana & Ebih 

(Attinger 1998) 

InEn 

Inana & Enki 

(Farber-Fliigge 1973) 

InSuk 

Inana & Sukaletuda 

(Volk 1995) 


XIV - Abbreviations 


InstrSur 

Instructions of Suruppak 

(Alster 1974c; Alster 2005) 

KH 

The Kes Temple Hymn 

(Gragg 1969) 

Lugalbanda I 

Lugalbanda in the mountain cave 

(Black 1998) 

Lugalbanda II 

Lugalbanda and the Anzu bird 

(Wilcke 1969) 

LN 

Lament over Nippur 

(Tinney 1996) 

LSUr 

Lament over Sumer and Ur 

(Michalowski 1989) 

Lugale 

The Deeds and Exploits of Ninurta 

(van Dijk 1983) 

LUr 

Lament over Ur 

(Romer 2004) 

Millstone 

Song of the Millstone 

(Civil 2006) 

NaBi 

Nanse & the Birds 

(Veldhuis 2004) 

NinTurt 

Ninurta and the Turtle 

(Alster 1971-2) 

Nungal A 

Hymn to Nungal in the Ekur 

(Sjoberg 1973b; Civil 1993) 

SgLeg. 

The Sumerian Sargon Legend 

(Cooper/Heimpel 1983) 

SKL 

The Sumerian King List 

(Jacobsen 1939; Steinkeller 2003) 

SumDel 

Sumerian Deluge Story 

(Civil 1969) 

SP 

Sumerian Proverb Collections 

(Alster 1997) 

SA 

Sulgi A 

(Klein 1981) 

§B 

§ulgi B 

(Castellino 1972) 

TG 

Tale of Gudam 

(Romer 1990; Alster 2004) 

TR 

Debate between Tree and Reed 


UrProverb 

Sumerian proverbs from Ur 

(Alster 1997) 

UrNC 

Ur-Namma C 

(Fliickiger-Hawker 1999) 

Uruammairrabi 

Uruammairrabi 

(Volk 1989) 

UrukL 

Uruk Lament 

(Green 1984) 

WS 

Winter and Summer 


Abbreviations of Akkadian texts 


Adapa 

The Story of Adapa 

(Picchioni 1981) 

ADB 

Assyrian Doomsday Book 

(Pales 1973) 

Atrahasis 

Atrahasis 

(Lambert/Millard 1999) 

Elevation of Istar 

Elevation of Istar 

(Hruska 1969) 

Epic of Gilgames 

Epic of Gilgames 

(George 2003) 

Etana 

The Epic of Etana 

(Saporetti 1990; Haul 2000) 

IsDesc 

Istar’s Descent 

(Lapinkivi 2010) 

NerEres 

Nergal and Ereskigal 

(Hutter 1985) 

Summa alu 

Omen Series summa alu 

(Freedman 1998) 


On Transliteration and Conventions 


A new book about Sumerian literature warrants yet another justification for the transliteration 
system and the conventions used in it. The literature on this topic is ample (most recently Attinger 
2008b and Michalowski 2011, 242, with previous references). In this publication I followed the 
conventions established by ePSD, with some modifications. Therefore, Auslaut values are almost 
always used, for instance sag^ instead of sa, and kud instead of ku^. There are, however, a few 
exceptions, e. g. na^ gi gu^-ud-da-kam is preferred to the awkward na^ gi gud“‘'-da-kam. 
Elsewhere, gud is employed. 

Modifications pertain to personal names. Although I followed the most recent conventions and 
write Inana instead of Inanna, I prefer to use Dumuzi, and not Dumuzid. 

The system adopted in this work is consistent within itself, and the specialists of the field are 
used to juggling several modes to approach the thorny issue of rendering in the Roman alphabet a 
vnriting system, which was not created with transliteration in mind. 

Finally, a note on the title of the composition. It was brought to my attention that the modern 
title “Gilgames, Enkidu and the Netherworld” is a misnomer, which does not reflect the content of 
the composition. And indeed, the difficulties in providing the composition with a definitive title are 
reflected in the history of its publication (e. g. Kramer 1938, Shaffer 1963). The challenge lays in my 
opinion in the composite nature of the story, which addresses different topics in a little over three 
hundred lines. Unfortunately, there is no real solution to this matter, unless one is ready to accept a 
long title, for example “Inana, the halub-tree, Gilgames, and Enkidu’s Descent to the Netherworld”. 
Or something equally cumbersome. Therefore, I opted for keeping the title S. N. Kramer originally 
gave to this tale. I leave the task of renaming it to those who will follow me into studying it. 



CHAPTER I 

“Gilgames Enkidu and the Netherworld”: An Overview 

“Gilgames Enkidu and the Netherworld” (hereafter cited as GEN) was known to the ancients from 
its incipit, ud ri-a ud sud-ra ri-a, “In those days, in those faraway days”d GEN is ca. 330 lines 
long and is at present known from seventy-four (74) manuscripts originating from various sites. It 
appears to have been a favorite in the curriculum of the schools of Nippur and, to a lesser extent, 
Ur.^ The majority of the manuscripts comes from Nippur (55). Others have been excavated at Isin 
(1), Sippar (1), Ur (17), Uruk (1) and, more recently, at Tell Haddad, ancient Meturan (2). 

GEN is one of the five extant Sumerian compositions relating the deeds of Gilgames,^ the leg¬ 
endary king of Uruk.'* The others are “Gilgames and Huwawa” (versions A and B),^ “Gilgames and 
the Bull of Heaven”,*’ “The Death of Gilgames”,^ and “Gilgames and Akka”.® That there existed 
other Sumerian compositions about Gilgames is to be discussed by G. Rubio (forthcoming) and 
additional stories certainly circulated, as suggested by the “Death of Gilgames” 11.52-60 and paral¬ 
lels.® The question remains, however, as to what relation, if any, these Sumerian literary composi¬ 
tions actually had with one another. 

The central thesis of the present investigation is that, during the Old Babylonian period, there 
existed a Sumerian Gilgames Cycle, which included not only GEN but also “Gilgames and Huwawa 
A” (GH A), “Gilgames and the Bull of Heaven” (GBH) and the “Death of Gilgames” (DG). Although 
the position of GH A and GBH is debatable, it is certain that GEN opened the cycle and DG, for 
obvious reasons, concluded it. “Gilgames and Akka” (GA) did not belonged to this cycle. Rather, it 
is closer in themes, language and imagery to the so-called “Matters of Uruk” cycle.“ 

In order to demonstrate the validity of this thesis, I will discuss GEN as a text in itse//(chapters 
II-IV) and within the conjectured Old Babylonian Sumerian Gilgames Cycle (chapters V and VI). 
First, I will focus on the composition as a whole. Long ago, scholars suggested that different tales 
had been conflated into GEN (e. g. van Dijk 1964,17; Edzard 1994,13), and, at a first glance, the nar¬ 
ration can be subdivided into three main sub-tales, each characterized by two sections; 

1. A mythological prologue (11.1-27) divisible into two parts; 11.1-13 and 11.14-26, which serve as a 
prelude to the actual narrative involving the episode of the halub-tiee (11.27-146); 

2. The episode of the pukku and the mekku (11.147-171), which introduces Enkidu’s descent to the 
Netherworld and his report of it to Gilgames; 

3. Enkidu’s descent to the Netherworld to retrieve the pukku and the mekku (11.172-end) divided 
into the preparations for the journey (11.172-205) and the actual journey (11.206-end). This part 
corresponds to Tablet XII of the Standard Babylonian Version of the “Epic of Gilgames”. 


1 The well-attested custom of the Mesopotamian scribes to refer to a composition by its first line is discussed by 
Edzard (1987, 38-9). 

2 For the Nippur curriculum see e. g. Robson (2001). GEN played an equally important role in the Ur curriculum, as 
evidenced by the number of manuscripts uncovered there. 

3 George (2003, 71-80) argued in favor of a Sumerian Bilgames in lieu of the more generally accepted Gilgames. Re¬ 
cently, however, G. Rubio (2012) has shown that this reading is not as certain as assumed. 

4 Until contemporary evidence comes to light, Gilgames’s historicity is impossible to ascertain. It remains that Meso¬ 
potamians believed him to be a historical figure (George 2003, 91; Sallaberger 2008, 46-8). 

5 For GH A see Kramer (1947) and Edzard (1990; 1991). For GH B see Edzard (1993b). These are two versions of the 
same narrative and therefore considered as one episode. 

6 Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (1993a). 

7 Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000a). 

8 This deceivingly simple text has been the topic of many studies in the past three decades, e.g. Romer (1980, re¬ 
viewed by Cooper 1981); Katz (1993); and Wilcke (1998). 

9 For the newly discovered manuscripts see Geroge (2003, 7 fn. 16) and Rubio (forthcoming). 

10 See briefly Chapter VI and Gadotti (in preparation). 



2 - CHAPTER I “Gilgames Enkidu and the Netherworld”: An Overview 


Despite the above-mentioned scholars’ claims about the composite nature of GEN, no attempt 
has thus far been undertaken to systematically investigate the validity of these arguments. On the 
one hand, the idea that GEN lacks internal coherence is superficially supported by the textual tra¬ 
dition after GEN. First, there is the independent transmission of 11.172-end, which were translated 
into Akkadian.Secondly, the episode of Gilgames’s oppression of Uruk by means of the pukku 
and the mekku was extracted from GEN and reworked in the Standard Babylonian Version, Tablet I, 
11. 65-74.^^ Finally, the theme of the halub-tiee may have been the inspiration of the episode of the 
eagle and the snake narrated in the “Etana Epic”, although not included in the Standard Baby¬ 
lonian Version. This is due to the fact that much of the first half of the composition deals with 
another tree, in the Cedar Forest. 

On the other hand, when one considers each of these allegedly autonomous tales, which 
may have coalesced into GEN, it emerges that none is known to have existed independently of the 
Sumerian text in the form we have it. In other words, there is no independent transmission of the 
halub-tiee incident, in Sumerian, outside of GEN. And the same is true for all other episodes. 

In Chapters II, III and IV, I set the foundations to demonstrate that, far from being a patchwork 
of different stories, GEN is one coherent narrative. Specifically, in Chapter III provide a detailed 
analysis of GEN’s mythological prologue, and show not only that the prologue is an integral part 
of GEN, but that it also functioned as a cosmologic introduction to the Sumerian Gilgames Cycle as 
a whole. 

To further strengthen my central thesis, in Chapter III I investigate the nature of halub-tiee. 
This is relevant for two reasons: first, the prologue is connected to the episode of the halub-tiee 
by a temporal expression - ud-bi-a “at that time”. As a matter of fact, 1. 27 operates on three 
levels: it isolates the mythical organization of the world described in the initial twenty-six lines; it 
introduces a completely new topic, the halub-tiee, the main subject of the next one hundred lines 
or so; and it links the following events to that primeval time thus providing the background to 
the main action. Secondly, the episode of the halub-tiee and the episode of the ball and the stick 
are intimately related by the fact the former sets the scene for the latter. The halub-tiee is the trait 
d’union of GEN. The internal cohesiveness of GEN is further evidenced by its narrative and poetic 
structure, discussed in depth in Chapter IV. 

With Chapter V, I begin to present the evidence for the existence of the Sumerian Gilgames 
Cycle by demonstrating that Enkidu is alive when he comes back from his Netherworld journey. 
This solution solves the apparent inconsistency of the Meturan tradition, which situates GEN 
before, and not after, GH A. In Chapter VI, I introduce further evidence for the existence of an Old 
Babylonian Sumerian Gilgames Cycle, of which GEN was the first composition. Such evidence is 
both textual and, to a lesser extent, archaeological. 

Chapter VII discusses the complex section about the Netherworld’s denizens and is followed 
by a detailed analysis of the manuscript tradition (Chapter VIII). The critical edition of the compo¬ 
sition (eclectic text, translation and textual matrix), a commentary and an appendix conclude the 
investigation. 

The remaining of the introduction is devoted to a survey on the extant literature about GEN. 
A summary of the story follows, aimed to providing the reader with a more direct knowledge of the 
composition under investigation. This will offer the background within which to set the present 
study. 


11 The extant manuscripts of Tablet XII date to the first millennium BCE, specifically to the Neo-Assyrian and Late 
Babylonian periods (George 2003, 415-7). 

12 Line numbering of the Standard Babylonian Version of the “Epic of Gilgames” follows George (2003). 
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1. Status Quaestionis 

Studies on GEN began more than a century ago. In 1909, H. Radau published the first fragments of 
GEN, which were indeed the first Sumerian Gilgames fragments published altogether. Radau did 
not recognize these texts as belonging to a Sumerian Gilgames composition. It was only in 1913 that 
H. Zimmern concluded that a Sumerian version of the already well known Akkadian Epic indeed 
existed, and, in 1924, E. Chiera assigned the fragments published by Radau to this group of texts. 

The first extensive discussion of the Sumerian Gilgames compositions was by S. Langdon 
(1932). Following the 1931 season of excavations at Kish, he published and edited a few tablets 
found at the site, which belonged to GH A. He also discussed the state of the reconstruction of the 
Sumerian Gilgames stories and re-edited material previously studied. 

We owe to S. N. Kramer (1938) the first edition of GEN. He had started working on it as early as 
1934, when he was preparing for publication the Sumerian texts copied by Chiera, who had died 
the previous year.^^ Kramer edited GEN 11. 1-103 as well as ca. twenty lines, reporting Gilgames’s 
instructions to Enkidu concerning how to behave in the Netherworld. Furthermore, he offered an 
interpretation, which he maintained until late in his career, according to which GEN not only “very 
possibly gives us the origin of the term ‘weeping willow’”, but it also “presents the earliest known 
version of the ‘Slaying of the Dragon’ myth” (1938,1).^'' 

In 1963, A. Shaffer continued Kramer’s studies in his doctoral dissertation, Sumerian Sources 
of Tablet XII of the Epic of Gilgamesh. The main goal of this work was the edition of GEN, the 
second half of which corresponds to Tablet XII of the Standard Babylonian Version of the “Epic of 
Gilgames”, which he edited as well. Since Tablet XII is a literal translation of the Sumerian text, it 
was hoped that the analysis of the latter would enhance the understanding of the former. Shaffer 
provided his edition with a general introduction, a composite transliteration with critical appa¬ 
ratus, a translation, a commentary and copies of the Sumerian manuscripts. He reserved for the 
future the publication of other fragments of the composition, and a more detailed publication of 
the text.^ 

In the years fohovdng Shaffer’s edition new material became known (Gerardi 1984). In addi¬ 
tion, C. Wilcke (1976b, 19-21) published collations of the two GEN tablet fragments in Jena, which 
Shaffer had used in his edition. In the ensuing years, studies were published focusing on specific 
aspects of the composition. In an article on Gilgames A. Falkenstein (1971, 361-3) briefly discussed 
GEN and provided a summary of the narrative and a list of the textual sources available at that 
point. In 1982, J. Tigay published his doctoral dissertation, in which he analyzed the development 
of the epic from its Sumerian forerunners to the Standard Babylonian Version and the survival 
of the extant Gilgames traditions in the Roman and later periods.^® B. Alster (1983) focused on 
the aspect of mourning within GEN and individuated literary patterns attested in other Sumerian 
literary compositions. Along similar lines, A. Koefoed (1983) interpreted GEN as the description of 
the precepts to be performed in the ritual of the mourning. 

In recent years, GEN has been the topic of discussion by folklore specialists, in particular in the 
work that D. Wolkstein co-published vdth Kramer (1989). R Attinger (1993) contributed to the clari¬ 
fication of GEN’s many grammatical problems. D. 0. Edzard (1994) analyzed the composition in the 
context of Sumerian literature, in order to understand the concept of epic in ancient Near Eastern 


13 Kramer (1986, 47). 

14 Kramer/Maier (1989, 82-83) elaborated on this idea and read GEN 11.14-26 as Enki’s descent to the Netherworld in 
order to free Ereskigal from captivity. The goddess had been previously given to the Kur, understood by Kramer as 
some kind of primeval dragon, as a (wedding)-gift. Kramer’s idea of kur as dragon, first discussed in Kramer (1944b), 
has never been accepted and was questioned already by Jacobsen (1946,144-145). 

15 Heimerdinger (1979, 28) lists the GEN manuscripts identified after Shaffer’s completion of his dissertation. The 
most up-to-date list is given in Chapter VIII. 

16 The book was republished in 2002, without any major changes. 
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cultures. I. Diakonoff (1995, 54-63) discussed GEN, and especially the episode of the halub-tree, 
within the larger background of the notion of the Universal Vertical. V. Afanasieva (1998) applied 
a more theoretical approach to investigating ways of thinking as they appear in the Sumerian 
compositions. A. Cavigneaux/F. al-Rawi (2000b) contributed to improving the understanding of 
the final portion of the tale by publishing the two GEN manuscripts unearthed at Tell Haddad/ 
Meturan. J. S. Cooper (2002a) and J. Klein (2002) took two very different approaches to the study of 
the so-called “Oppression of Uruk” episode. J. Keetman (2007) offered a politically nuanced reading 
of GEN, while R. Rollinger (1994; 2006; 2008) looked at the sport-related aspects of the notorious 
pukku-and-mekku ballgame. More recently, W. Sallaberger (2008) reviewed the extant material 
about Gilgames in a short but in-depth analysis of the cultural, historical and social worlds in 
which the stories about the king of Uruk were composed. Finally R Attinger (2008-9) presented a 
new translation of GEN, accompanied by a short but extremely detailed commentary, which solves 
several of the composition’s textual and grammatical problems. 

Knowledge of Gilgames and of the stories written about him has spread among the general 
public by means of the numerous new translations, which have appeared in the past three 
decades.^^ M. G. Kovacs (1989) re-introduced the “Epic of Gilgames” in a popular English trans¬ 
lation, which appealed to the non-academic readers. G. Pettinato (1992) published an Italian 
translation of both the Sumerian and Akkadian texts meant for a popular audience.^® Similarly, 
R. Tournay and A. Shaffer (1994) published a French translation of the Standard Babylonian 
Version of the “Epic of Gilgames”, with an appendix on to the Sumerian tales. In the chapter 
dedicated to Tablet XII, they offered a translation of GEN, which consisted of a revised version of 
the translation Shaffer had presented in his doctoral dissertation (Tournay/Shaffer 1994, 248-274). 
A new translation of the Sumerian, Akkadian and Hittite Gilgames material has been published by 
B. Foster, D. Frayne and G. Beckman (2001). A. George (1999) published an English translation of all 
the Gilgames stories, followed by the publication of his excellent critical edition (2003). George’s 
work is particularly important, as it provides a new edition, translation and commentary of the 
Akkadian Gilgames, and it takes advantage of the most recent discoveries. Furthermore, George 
also offered a critical edition of GEN 11.172-end, as usual justified by the fact that Tablet XII is a 
literal translation of the Sumerian text.^® 

The efforts and works of these scholars have greatly improved our understanding of GEN. At 
the same time, however, the new textual discoveries as well as the advancements in the under¬ 
standing of the Sumerian language and the function of Sumerian literature, called for a new and 
updated edition of the text as a whole. The present work aims to fill this void in the scholarship. 


2. Summary of the Composition 

GEN opens with a mythological prologue (11.1-26), which sets the action “in those distant days”. 
The emergence of civilization and the division of the world among the major gods are described 
(11. 4-13), after which an obscure episode involving Enki’s journey to the Netherworld by boat is 
narrated (11.14-26). There is no clear relation between the prologue and Enki’s episode, although the 
two events are connected to each other, as I will show in the next chapter. With 1. 27, the narrative 
proper begins, dealing with the halub-tree. Possibly because of the disturbance that Enki’s boat 


17 In 2011, T. Ziolkowski published an overview of the history of the reception of the Epic of Gilgames and of the 
character Gilgames from its discovery to the present. The book highlights the profound impact the Gilgames stories 
have had among the non-specialists. 

18 D’Agostino (1997) also published a book on Gilgames which, although not a translation in itself, is meant to 
introduce the Mesopotamian hero to the non-specialists. The work incorporates long excerpts, although it is mostly a 
summary and discussion of the “Epic of Gilgames”. 

19 George (2003, 743-777). 
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caused on the Euphrates River, this tree is uprooted from its location and left untended. A young 
vyoman, later identified as the goddess Inana, rescues the tree and plants it in her garden at Uruk, 
vdth the purpose of having a chair and a bed made from its vyood once the tree has grovyn (11.27-39). 
Hovyever, after some time has elapsed, Inana finds it impossible to accomplish her goal, because 
the tree has grovyn too thick and has become infested vyith three creatures: the Anzu-bird residing 
in its branches; a snake invulnerable to magic charms, vyhich sets its nest in its roots; and a suc- 
cubus inhabiting the trunk (11. 40-43). Unable to take care of the problem herself, Inana pleads for 
help to her brother, the Sun god Utu, vyho refuses to intervene (11. 44-90). The goddess then asks 
for Gilgames’s aid and the king of Uruk agrees to help. He drives the Anzu-bird and the succubus 
out of the tree and kills the snake, fells the tree and has the chair and the bed manufactured for 
Inana. Moreover, he also has a ball and a stick (the vyell-knovyn pukku and the mekku) created for 
himself out of that same wood (11. 90-150). Inana disappears from the story, which now focuses on 
these objects. Gilgames uses them in a game, with which he oppresses the young men of Uruk, 
to the point where the population appeals to Utu (11. 150-164). In answer to the Urukians’ pleas, 
the two objects fall dovyn to the Netherworld (11. 164-167). In response to Gilgames’s desperation 
at the loss of his ball and stick, Enkidu, his servant and companion, volunteers to descend to the 
Netherworld and retrieve the two objects. Gilgames instructs Enkidu about the proper behaviors to 
be had in the Netherworld, so as to not be recognized as an intruder by its denizens (11.168-205). 
However, Enkidu disregards Gilgames’s instructions and the Netherworld traps him (11. 206-221). It 
is then Gilgames’s turn to appeal to various deities in order to have Enkidu released. His petition to 
Enlil goes unanswered (11. 222-230). Only Enki intervenes, and asks Utu to open a passage so that 
Enkidu may be allowed to return to earth (11. 231-243). Thereafter, a dialogue between Enkidu and 
Gilgames takes place, where Gilgames asks his servant about the condition of the dead and receives 
detailed answers about people’s fate there (11. 244-end). The composition ends differently accord¬ 
ing to the place of origins of the manuscripts. The Nippur tradition lists a long series of ghosts, 
the last of which is the man who went up in smoke and whose spirit is not in the Netherworld. 
The Ur tradition sees Gilgames heartbroken after hearing the grim fate his parents encountered in 
the afterlife. In order to rectify this situation, he returns to Uruk and erects statues in their honor. 
He also begins to perform for them proper funerary cults. Finally, the Meturan tradition indicates 
that, desperate on account of the horrible fate waiting all men, namely death, Gilgames “direct [s] 
his attention towards the land of the living”, thus beginning his travel to the Cedar Forest and its 
guardian, Huwawa. 



CHAPTER II 

The Prologue of “Gilgames, Enkidu and the Netherworld” 


The prologue of GEN consists of twenty-six lines, concisely relating a cosmology, a one-line anthro- 
pogony, and a troubled trip that Enki undertakes towards the Netherworld.^” The narrative and 
poetic structure of the composition and of the prologue will be dealt vdth in Chapter IV. Here, the 
function of the prologue will be investigated with respect to both the framework of the composi¬ 
tion and the Sumerian Gilgames Cycle. A comparative approach, which considers the prologue of 
GEN in relation to prologues of other Sumerian literary texts, will be employed in order to clarify 
its function. Most notably, I will argue that the prologue has two purposes: when considered vis-a- 
vis GEN 11.1-26 are meant to introduce the main topic of the composition, the Netherworld. Within 
the larger scope of the Sumerian Gilgames stories, the prologue serves as a general introduction to 
the Sumerian Gilgames Cycle. That GEN is the only Sumerian text about Gilgames that preserves a 
cosmologic prologue supports the argument that GEN opens the Sumerian Gilgames Cycle. 


I. Status Quaestionis 

The prologue of GEN has been the subject of many studies, dealing with different aspects of Meso¬ 
potamian literature.These studies range from discussions about the ancient Mesopotamian cos¬ 
mologic discourse (e. g. van Dijk 1964; Vanstiphout 1990) to the structural features of ancient texts 
(e. g. Wilcke 1976a; Black 1992). The prologue has also been occasionally studied alone, vdthout 
paying attention to its introductory purpose (Shaffer 1963, 26-9). At the same time, however, GEN 

II. 1-26 are consistently referred to in modern scholarship as a prologue. Scholars have, albeit tacitly, 
long acknowledged the introductory nature of these lines, without however exploring their func¬ 
tions.^^ This is to be ascribed to the underlying conviction about the oddity of this section when 
compared to the rest of the composition. 

Such notion, introduced almost fifty years ago by J. J. van Dijk (1964), has colored most of the 
interpretations put forward for GEN 11.1-26. Van Dijk (1964,16-21) analyzed the prologue of GEN in 
order to outline his reconstruction of Sumerian cosmologic thought. From his survey it emerged 
that the opening lines of GEN were not unusual per se; however, van Dijk argued that there was no 
apparent reason why a composition such as GEN should open with a cosmology, a fact that Shaffer 
(1963,26-27) had noted as well. Van Dijk further observed that the narrative in its entirety “manque 
d’unite d’action et semble etre un centon, recueilli dans d’autres compositions deja existantes” 
(1964,17)."'* 

More recently, H. L. J. Vanstiphout (1990) pointed out that the lack of a broader cosmic dis¬ 
course is the main difference between the prologues to the disputations and the prologues to all 
other Sumerian literary texts, such as GEN. The Dutch scholar (1990, 288-9) separated the pro¬ 
logues of such texts from the ones that are 


20 The prologue is repeated twice in the composition, 11.52-69 and 11.96-113. In both cases, the text is slightly different 
as it is inserted in Inana’s speeches to Utu and Gilgames, which are in emesal. Furthermore, 11.1-10 of the prologues 
are not repeated verbatim by the goddess, but summarized in two lines (52-53 and 96-97). 

21 See Chapter V. 

22 For example, Kramer (1938, 31-41) devoted some pages to the reconstruction of the cosmic system expressed by 
the text. 

23 Frayne (Foster et al. 2001,130) labeled it “Preamble”. George (1999,175) defined this section “a mythological pro¬ 
logue”. Pettinato (1992, 329) called it “introduzione mitologica”, while Streck (2002,192) opted for “Prolog”. 

24 Edzard (1994,12) expressed the same opinion when he posited the question “How should 1 classify a composition 
which in reality is a sequence of tales with loosely related contents?” 
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in unrelated types of texts, such as mythological narratives and incantations. The intention 
wrould have been to put these texts - of different nature - in a known and generally accepted 
cosmic system, and also to apply the rhetorical principle of beginning ab ovo. 

In the case of the debate poems, however, Vanstiphout (1990,291) argued that the prologue mostly 
functions as a presentation of the composition’s main protagonists and it provides 

the framework and terms of the debate, and thus lead to or even contain the occasio litigandi. 
The mythological aspect is artificial, relatively unimportant, and possibly secondary. 

These remarks may have been inspired by other scholars’ speculation about the prologues to the 
debate poems as a section of the composition to which one should not give too much importance 
(e. g. van Dijk 1953, 39).^^ 

Upon closer scrutiny, however, it emerges that, similarly to the prologues to the debate poems, 
all the cosmological prologues attested in Sumerian literature are specific to the composition 
they introduce and are in no way meant to be cosmologies in the same way as, for example, the 
Akkadian “Enuma Elis”.^*’ 

In her study about the image of the Netherworld in Sumerian sources, S. M. Chiodi (1994) sug¬ 
gested that, for the Sumerians, death was a fundamental element of mankind’s existence. Further¬ 
more, she argued that life and death had been created at the same time and offered as evidence of 
this the prologue to GEN, among other texts (1994,327-8).^^ 

In a monograph on creation myths, R. Clifford (1994, 23-5) discussed the prologue of GEN 
within the larger landscape of the Akkadian, Egyptian and Biblical literatures. His main goal was 
to place the different biblical accounts of creation within their Ancient Near Eastern framework, 
but he analyzed in depth all the available Sumerian material. 

A similar comparative approach is found in W. Horowitz’s study, Mesopotamian Cosmic Geo¬ 
graphy (1998), although in this case the interest is clearly Mesopotamian-oriented. Horowitz (1998, 
134) noted that whereas there exists no Sumerian or bilingual creation texts corresponding to the 
Akkadian “Enuma Elis”, Sumerian texts such as the “Song of the Hoe” (henceforth Al),^® “Enki and 
Ninmah” (EnNinm), KAR 4, SpTU 3, 67, and the prologue of GEN preserve an account of creation, 
which retells the separation of heaven and earth.^® It is Horowitz’s contention that the prologue to 
GEN offers an account of creation in which at least three of the four regions of the world are men¬ 
tioned, i.e. heaven (an) earth (ki) and Netherworld (kur). The absence of the fourth, the subter¬ 
ranean waters of the Apsu, is assumed by Horowitz (1998,135-6); 

[i]t is probable that Apsu existed before the separation of heaven and earth in GHT [=GEN] 8-13, 
although the Apsu is not mentioned in the prologue to Gilgatnesh and the Huluppu Tree. Enki, 
the god of the Apsu, appears in GHT 14-16 immediately after the division of the cosmic regions, 
and no later passage of the text records the creation of the Apsu. This suggests that Enki has 
already taken up residence in the Apsu before heaven and earth are separated in GHT 7-13. 


25 Although Vanstiphout limits his analysis to the prologues of the debate poems, his comments are of great value for 
all known Sumerian compositions preserving a cosmological prologue, as I will show below. 

26 For the development of this thesis see below, where I show that the lack of speculation about cosmogony is a 
feature of the cosmological prologue, regardless of their literary genres. 

27 Her observation that “lo scriba ... ha posto in parallelo la creazione delTumanita con I’istituzione della morte,” 
(p. 327) is not supported by the text, as, contrary to what she implies, there is not a cause-effect relationship between 
the establishment of the name of mankind (1.10) and the allotment of the Netherworld to Ereskigal (1.13). 

28 For the ambiguities related to this and other modern titles to this composition see Father (1999, 369). 

29 Of an entirely different opinion is van Dijk (1976,125-133); he argued for the existence of a Sumerian poem of crea¬ 
tion. 
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In Emma Elish, the Apsu existed at the very beginning of creation, long before Marduk con¬ 
structs heaven and earth in Tablet IV and V. 

The formal function of the prologue to GEN has been investigated by both C. Wilcke (1976a, 239-245) 
and J. Black (1992). Whereas Wilcke discussed the topic only briefly. Black provided an in-depth 
analysis of the formulaic beginnings as a means for poets and composers to alert the listener as to 
the structure of the composition.^” According to Black (1992,74), while the beginning of a composi¬ 
tion does not have to be marked for the listener, since it is obvious, the Mesopotamians nonetheless 
employed “stylized” openings having the function of “setting the tone, creating an atmosphere or 
fixing a location, geographical or chronological for the narrative that follows”. 

The most common of these openings, and the one with the longest life-span in Mesopotamian 
literature, is the formula that begins GEN. Not only is it attested as early as the Early Dynastic 
Period; it also survives in the Sumerian literature of the early second millenniums^ and is then 
borrowed by Akkadian literature.ss A slight variation of this formulaic beginning is also attested 
in the Meturan version of DG, 11. 69-71 (// 159-61). Here, the expression occurs in the middle of the 
narrative, as the assembly of the gods addresses a dying Gilgames in a dream. Still, the formula 
maintains its function, introducing as it does the gods’ narration of the deluge and their decision 
to save Ziusudra, all of which is set in a remote past. Thus, a case may be made that this example is 
similar to all the previously mentioned ones.^'* 

Recently M. Streck (2002) published the most comprehensive study on prologues in Sumerian 
literary compositions. In it, Streck classified the prologues to Sumerian texts based upon formal 
criteria such as syntax, the employment of specific verbs, and verbal forms. The contents of the 
prologues also play an important role in Streck’s study (2002,192-4 and table 1). His survey not only 
discusses each prologue of a pre-selected group of Sumerian literary texts, but it also analyzes the 
single elements and motifs appearing in said prologues. 

Among the studies specifically focused on the prologue to GEN, one is worth mentioning, as it 
stirred abundant responses from the scholars. This is an essay by T. Jacobsen (1993), who re-edited 
the prologue to GEN and interpreted it as the remnants of a myth describing the descent of Enki 
to the Netherworld, and meant to explain how the halub-tiee came to float in the Euphrates River. 
According to him, the tree was eradicated by the same “turbulence” which had befallen upon Enki 
during his journey. Jacobsen (1993,122) suggested that the meaning of the descent “may simply be 
a mythopoeic explanation of how Enki and his realm, the Apsu, came to be underground where the 
ancients knew them to be located”. Furthermore, he argued that such myth might have reflected 
“the low waters of the rivers during the summer, before the floods of spring replenish them” 
(1993, 123). This is possibly in analogy with other deities’ descents to the netherworld, and the 
corresponding natural phenomena that occur upon their disappearance.^^ The basis for these sug¬ 
gestions is Jacobsen’s translation of 1. which he rendered as follows: “ [A]nd when he (i.e. Enki) 


30 other devices are the doxologies, frames and repetition. 

31 Black (1992, 93-94). Of the nine surviving Old Sumerian literary texts, three, possibly four of them, began with the 
expression “In those days ...,” which can be further elaborated in a tercet mentioning also “those nights” and “those 
years.” They are: “Asnan and her Seven Sons”; “Enlil and Ninhursag”; TSS 79 and NFT180. 

32 See EnNinm, “Enki’s Journey to Nippur” (EJN), and the “Instructions of Suruppak” (InstrSur). Interestingly, the 
Old Sumerian version of the “Instructions of Suruppak” does not have this formulaic beginning (Alster 1974c, 11-25 
and Alster 2005, 56). 

33 For instance in the Akkadian disputation “The Palm and the Tamarisk” (Dietrich 1995). 

34 Neither Streck (2002) nor Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000a) address this issue in their studies on the subject. 

35 Similarly “Istar’s Descent” (IsDesc), but not necessarily the Sumerian “Inana’s Descent” (InDesc), has been asso¬ 
ciated to nature reproductive cycle and the coming of the winter and the descent of Dumuzi as the period of the year 
when sheep and goats do not produce milk (Lapinkivi 2010, 69). 

36 '*eres-ki-gal-la-ra kur-ra sag-rig^-bi-se im-ma-ab-rig^-a-ba. 
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was given (as slave) to Ereshkigal as Netherworld dowry” (1993,120). Jacobsen had no grammatical 
grounds for this translation, the meaning of which he believed was implied by the context. 

The nature of the storm, and its overall meaning, has been topic of much discussion among 
scholars (see below). If the stones suddenly thrown against Enki’s boat while he is travelling to the 
Netherworld are indeed hailstones, as Shaffer (1963, 49-50) originally suggested,^® it would follow 
that the storm mentioned in 1. 30 as the cause of the eradication of halub-tiee is be understood as 
the same atmospheric phenomenon which Enki had to endure. 

Some scholars, albeit accepting the phenomenon described in 11.17-20 to be a storm, do not attri¬ 
bute the tree’s misfortune to it. For instance, Edzard (1994,12) is clearly unsure as to whether the two 
weather phenomena described at the beginning of GEN are one and the same event. Katz (2003,40) 
seems not to see any connection between the two episodes, as she claims that “the allusion to stormy 
waters (...) best describes travel by sea, rather than sailing on a river or canal”. In her opinion, Enki 
travels upon a sea, not a river and this makes the possibility of one single storm less likely. 

Others are not convinced that there is a storm at all. For example, Afanasieva (1998, 20) sug¬ 
gested that these lines represent an example of Sumerian imagery, where the throwing of small 
stones and big stones is a metaphor “die zugleich eine ganze Reihe von lautlichen und bildlichen 
Assoziationen hervorruft”. 

Jacobsen’s interpretation of the prologue to GEN has been recently challenged by Pettinato 
(2000). This study is not only a refutation of Jacobsen’s theory, but also, indirectly, a review of 
M. Geller’s edition of the “Forerunners to Udug-hul” (henceforth FUH, Geller 1985). Pettinato is 
especially interested in arguing against the existence of a Sumerian myth about Enki’s descent to 
the Netherworld, as we shall see. 

As one may notice, all above-discussed studies analyzed and investigated the prologue to GEN 
in isolation from the rest of the composition. The only exception to this trend are A. J. Ferrara (2006) 
and Keetman (2007), who argued for an overall unity of the prologue. He claimed that the prologue 
to GEN not only functions as a lead-in to Enki’s trip, but also as a general introduction to the com¬ 
position itself. Ferrara used however a unique approach; scholarly discussion about the prologue 
to GEN has shovm a tendency to analyze this passage either within the framework of the investiga¬ 
tion of Sumerian cosmology (with emphasis on 11.1-13), the history of religion (Kramer 1970),'“’ or 
with an eye to the poetics of the section. 

In the remainder of this chapter, the cosmology of the prologue will be reviewed in association 
with the above discussed trip of Enki to the Netherworld, in order to elucidate the function of GEN 
11.1-26 and its proper place within the composition itself. 


2. The Cosmology of the Prologue: GEN 1-13 

1. In those days, in those distant days, 

2. In those nights, in those far-off nights, 

3. In those years, in those distant years, 

4. In primeval days, when that which is eminently suitable had become manifest, 

5. In primeval days, when that which is eminently suitable had been well cared for, 

6. When the bread had been consumed in the sanctuaries of the land. 


37 For a more detailed refutation of Jacobsen’s interpretation, see the commentary to 1.13. 

38 See also van Dijk (1964,17). 

39 For details about this debate see below “The Destination of Enki’s Journey”. 

40 According to Kramer (1970, 103-110), GEN 11. 8-12 offer evidence of an ongoing strife between Enlil and Enki for 
the position of head of the pantheon. There is at present no evidence such strife ever existed in the Sumerian and 
Akkadian literary and religious corpora. 
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7. When the ovens of the land had been heated up 

8. When heaven had been separated from the earth, 

9. When the earth had been demarcated from heaven, 

10. When the name of humankind had been established - 

11. When An carried off heaven 

12. And Enlil carried off the earth 

13. And, as for the Netherworld, they had bestowed it upon Ereskigal as a dowry - 

In this section, a detailed analysis of the cosmology of GEN will be offered. I will argue that, 
although these lines offer one example of cosmology among the many attested in the Sumerian 
and Akkadian sources, they do not intend to be a cosmology as such, but rather an introduction to 
the events narrated in the composition. The prologue to GEN is not about the notion of the cosmos 
as articulated in the Mesopotamian thought - although it is a reflection about the cosmos - but it 
is about GEN itself. 

Sumerian and Akkadian cosmological discourse is characterized by change and fluctuation 
(e. g. van Dijk 1964; Lambert 1975; Lambert 1980-1983). Within this flux, different conceptualiza¬ 
tions about the origins of the world, its organizations as well as the creation of mankind have been 
identified. GEN 11.1-13 presents the following aspects; 

1. The appearance of eminently suitable things (nig du^) and their care (11. 4-5); 

2. The consumption of the bread in the temples of the land (1. 6); 

3. The kindling of the ovens of the land (1.7); 

4. The separation of heaven and earth (11. 8-9);'*^ 

5. The establishment of the name of mankind (1.10);''^ 

6. The distribution of the realms of the universe to three among the major deities (11.11-13). 

The nature of nig du^ is difficult to ascertain.''^ The translation offered here attempts to account for 
the nuances of “suitable” “perfect” and “ancient”, all well attested meanings for this noun, which 
is based upon the combination of nig with the adjective du^, “suitable, appropriate”. Based on 
parallels found within and outside of GEN, the perfect and suitable “things” are in the present 
context to be interpreted as a synonym of destiny.'*'' Evidence comes from the cosmological pro¬ 
logue to “Enki’s Journey to Nippur” (EJN): 

1. ud ri-a nam ba-tar-ra-ba 

2. mu he-gal an u-tud-da 

3. ug-e li-sim-gin^ ki in-dar-ra-ba 

1. In those days, when the fates had been determined, 

2. When An had brought about abundance, 

3. And mankind had sprouted from earth like greenery. 

The opening line of EJN establishes the determination of the fates in those remote days, in the same 
far-away past in which GEN had set the appearance of the eternal things. 


41 Komoroczy (1973, 40) argued that “according to the earliest concept sky and earth separate into two parts auto¬ 
matically, without any external power, e.g. divine interference”. 

42 Pettinato (1971, 62-5) and Van Dijk (1964). Pettinato omits GEN from his discussion, as in his opinion 1.10 does not 
qualify as an anthropogony, which is Pettinato’s topic of investigation. 

43 Problematic is the reading of the signs, which lend themselves to different interpretations. For example, Jacobsen 
(1993, passim), solved this nominal chain as ninda-du^ and translated “proper bread”. 

44 For the Mesopotamian notion of destiny see now Lammerhirt/Zgoll (2009, with previous literature). 
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Additional evidence comes from the prologue of EnNinm, 11.1-3: 

1. ud ri-a-ta ud an ki-bi-ta ba-an-[dim-ma-ba] 

2. gig ri-a-ta gig an ki-bi-ta '■ba''-[an-dim-ma-ba] 

3. mu ri-a-ta mu nam ba-[tar-ra-ba] 

1. From those remote days onwards, [when] heaven and earth [had] been [created], 

2. From those nights onwards, [when] heaven and earth [had] been [created], 

3. From those years onwards, when fate [had] been [determined] (...) 

In this composition, nam(-tar) plays the same role nig du^ has in the prologue of GFN. Finally, 
evidence to support the synonymity between nam(-tar) and nig du^ comes from GFN 11. 52 and 
96, which are parallels to GFN 11.1-10. These lines are further discussed below. Suffice it to say here 
that the term nig du^ is substituted by na-ag, the emesal form of nam, “destiny”. 

The consumption of bread in the temples of the land recorded in GEN 1. 6 refers to the institu¬ 
tions of proper cults for the deities. It may also be a reference to the fact that people have surpassed 
the feral stage described, for example, in the “Debate between Ewe and Grain” (henceforth EG, 
11. 20-25) and in “How Grain Came to Sumer” (HGCS, 1.1).''^ The kindling of the ovens of the land 
refer to the same episode, although logic would dictate that the appearance of mankind (men¬ 
tioned in 1.10) precede the consumption of bread and the kindling of the ovens. On the other hand, 
however, the syntax of the passage is such that it can be argued that the events here listed are not 
arranged in a chronological order, but rather are understood as having occurred all at the same 
time in those remote days.'*® Alternatively, as Ferrara (2006,51) proposed, these events have no real 
chronological specificity, but, rather, they progress from the general to the particular in the manner 
typical of Mesopotamian scientific literature. 

The separation of heaven and earth is an independent action of the two realms, as indicated 
by the employment of two different roots in the verbal forms attested in 11. 8 and 9 (ba-ta-bad-ra- 
a-ba, said of heaven and ba-ta-sur-ra-a-ba, said of earth).''^ However, evidence from A111. 3-5 
indicates the existence of a tradition according to which the god Enlil separated the two realms: 

3. “^en-lil numun kalam-ma ''ki-ta e-de'' 

4. an ki-ta bad-reg-de sag na-an-ga-ma-an-sum 

5. ki an-ta bad-reg-de sag na-an-ga-ma-an-sum 

3. Enlil, who will make the seed of the land come forth from the earth, 

4. Indeed hastened to separate heaven from earth, 

5. He indeed hastened to separate earth from heaven.''® 


45 For a slightly different interpretation see Streck (2002, 239) according to whom “6f. steht die Entstehung von ‘Brof 
und ‘Ofen’ fiir die Gewinnung und Verarbeitung von Getreide aus der Landwirtschaft”. 

46 The expected prospective modal prefix /u/ is never employed. The temporal sequence of the events described here 
has been reviewed by Ferrara (2006, 48-52) 

47 For the motif of the separation of heaven and earth see Komoroczy (1973, 40-41) and Sjoberg (2002, 233-234 and 
fns. 9 and 10). 

48 GEN 11.1-13 has sufficient elements in common with this text to call for a closer comparison between the two. In 
the prologue to A1 (11. 1-7), the following elements are introduced: 1. The appearance of eminently suitable things 
(nig du^-e), for which Enlil is responsible (1.1); 2. The immutability of the destinies determined by Enlil (nam tar, 

I. 2); 3. the separation of heaven and earth by Enlil (11. 4-5) in order to allow for the appearance of mankind (1. 3). The 
two texts differ in attributing the responsibility of the separation of heaven and earth to a spontaneous act of the 
two realms (GEN) as opposed to the action of Enlil (Al). This difference, however, can he resolved by ascribing to the 
conjugational prefix /ha/ in the verbal forms a passive nuance, an and ki are the patients of the actions described in 

II. 8 and 9 and the agent, unnamed but well known, is Enlil, who is then said to have taken ki for himself (GEN 1.12). 
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In GEN, the creation of mankind is mentioned in passing (1.10). Whether this happened by chance 
or by design, because there was no real interest into it as it was irrelevant for a composition focused 
on death rather than life, is at present impossible to ascertain. 

The cosmology of GEN concludes with the partition of the three main realms of the universe 
among An, Enlil and Ereskigal. Whereas the mention of An and Enlil does not come as a surprise, 
as they are the two supreme gods of the Sumerian pantheon, the presence of Ereskigal is some¬ 
what unanticipated.''® Indeed, in this section of the text her role is less significant, as she does not 
actively participate in the allotment. An and Enlil “seize” or “carry off” (de^) heaven and earth 
respectively, after the two realm have been separated. Theirs is an active role in the organization 
of the universe. Ereskigal, on the other hand, is given the Netherworld, and the latter is qualified 
as a dowry (sag-rig^). The understanding of this line has been subject to much debate.®” Suffice it 
to say here that the text employs a highly specialized lexicon. The term sag-rig^may be translated 
either as “gift” or as “dowry”; in the present context, and in light of later Akkadian traditions, the 
second meaning has to be preferred. Ereskigal receives the Netherworld from Enlil and An, who 
act here in loco parentis as the male representatives of the goddess’s family.®^ Furthermore, we 
know from the Akkadian literary composition “Nergal and Ereskigal” (hereafter NerEres) that when 
Ereskigal married Nergal, the latter became lord of the Netherworld. In other words, he assumed 
possession of the dowry she had been given by An and Enlil and brought into the marriage.®^ 

The prologue of GEN is repeated almost verbatim twice in the composition, as part of a plea for 
help that Inana makes to Utu and Gilgames in emesal (11. 52-69 and 96-113). In both cases, however, 
11.1-10 are condensed into two lines (52-53 // 96-97); 

52. ses-gUj(, ud ri-a na-ag ba-tar-ra-a-ba 

53. ud he-ma-al-la ka-na-ag-ga ba-e-zal-la-ri 

52. “Brother mine, in those days, when fates had been decided, 

53. “After abundance had spread throughout the land”. 

Jacobsen (1993, 122) considered this version of the introduction of GEN to be the original one, as 
11.4-10 especially struck him as “a hodgepodge of snippets of introductions to other tales which the 
rhapsode threw together haphazardly as they came to mind.”®® This is however unlikely, since the 
manuscripts preserving the beginning of the composition write the first ten lines consistently and 
never use 11. 52-53 at its onset. It remains that Inana drastically shortens the prologue in her pleas 
for help. The reasons behind this remain unclear. On the one hand, the rescuing of the halub-tree is 


There is an additional problem, however, in the terminology employed by the two texts in describing the act of sepa¬ 
rating heaven and earth. GEN uses the verbs bad (1.8), “to be distant, remote” and sur (1.9), a verb with an immense 
lexical spectrum, but which here means “to demarcate” (see commentary to 11.8-9). The scenario becomes even more 
complicated when one looks at the survey concerning the Sumerian and bilingual accounts of creation provided by 
Horowitz (1998,135-142). The texts describing the separation of heaven and earth employ various terms for such act: 
beside the above mentioned bad, sur and de^^, one finds ba (KAR 4,1.1) and hal (SpTU 3 67,1. 20, Akkadian zazu). 
No conclusion can be drawn at present on the basis of this evidence. Clearly, there were diverse traditions at work in 
the Sumerian conceptualization of the creation of heaven and earth. 

49 For Ereskigal’s role as queen of the Netherworld see Katz (2003, 385-389). For a more controversial interpretation 
of Ereskigal as the fallen soul see Parpola (1998, XXXII and XCII), followed by Lapinkivi (2010, 49 and 77). A critique 
of Parpola’s methodology and conclusions may be found e. g. in Cooper (2000). 

50 See commentary to 1.13 and parallels and Gadotti (forthcoming). 

51 Ereskigal’s genealogy is at present unknown (Gadotti forthcoming). InDesc indicates that she was Inana’s sister, 
but whether this is merely a title or a kinship term is unclear. 

52 Gadotti (forthcoming). 

53 Ferrara (2006, 61-62) recognized that even if Jacobsen’s general take can be accepted, there is still nothing to pre¬ 
vent us to accept GEN 11.1-10 as the real prologue of the composition. 
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a matter of primary importance for her, to the point that she summarizes the events wrhich occurred 
at the beginning of time rapidly, in order to get to the issues at hand: her chair and her bed. On the 
other hand, she does devote quite some time to the retelling of the events and ultimately only sum¬ 
marizes the creation of the world. 

Not only are GEN 11. 52-53 an abbreviated version of GEN 11.1-10. At a first glance, the two sec¬ 
tions also seem to be very different from one another. Nonetheless, there is a parallelism between 
the determination of fates mentioned in 1. 52 // 96 and 11. 4-5 of the prologue, where the appear¬ 
ance and care of the nig du^ is described. Jacobsen (1993,122) had suggested that the term na-ag 
(emesal for nam) should in this context be understood as “mode of being”, rather than simply as 
fate. Based on the evidence presented above, however, such suggestion should be discarded; the 
two terms both means, at least in the present context, “destiny”.^'* 

The spreading of abundance throughout the land is a new element and has only a partial par¬ 
allel in the surviving Sumerian material.Shaffer (1963) did not comment on this discrepancy of 
the narrative, and whereas Jacobsen (1993) noted it, his interpretation of these two lines as the 
original prologue of the composition is the result of the misleading assumption of the prologue as 
a collage of elements.^® Rather, the abundance of the land refers to all that is necessary for bread to 
be consumed, when the ovens were heated up and the appearance of the land, i.e. all the activities 
listed in 11. 6-10. Thus, 11. 52 and 96 nicely summarize and echo 11.1-5, just as 11. 53 and 97 do with 
respect to 11. 6-10. 

The cosmology of GEN provides information confirmed by other Sumerian compositions. In 
primeval times, everything necessary for the establishment of civilization was made available, 
heaven and earth were separated, and mankind appeared.At the same time, the gods divided 
among themselves the extant universe into the three main domains. The cosmology of GEN does 
not say anything new about the creation and the organization of the world. However, it sets the 
events to be narrated in the composition within a well-known frame of reference, and a distant, 
timeless past. This also provides more authority to the narrative, according to the ancient Meso¬ 
potamian belief that the remote past was a perfect time. Finally, the cosmology finds its climax 
in the introduction of the Netherworld, which plays a major role not only in the remainder of the 
prologue, but in GEN as a whole. 


3. The Journey of Enki to the kur: GEN 14-26 

14. When he had embarked, when he had embarked, 

15. When the Father had embarked for the Netherworld, 

16. When Enki had embarked for the Netherworld, 

17. Against the king the small ones were thrown, 

18. Against Enki the large ones were thrown 

19. Those small ones were (like) hammers, 

20. Those large ones were (like) reed-crushing stones. 


54 Context often determines meaning, as Cooper (2011) has recently demonstrated in regard to the term nam-tar 
itself. 

55 For instance the above-mentioned EJNl. 2; mu he-gal an u-tud-da, “WhenAn had brought aboutabundance”. 

56 Jacobsen (1993,122) translated 1. 53 // 97; “After you (Utu) had made days of plenty dawn in the land.” Fie clearly 
understtod the prefix /e/ as a second person singular. Flowever, in the present context, the prefix -e- is a local prefix 
(Attinger 1993, 240-7 and Jagersma 2010, 476-485). The understanding of Utu as subject is due to the fact that Inana is 
pleading with him for help, but such conclusion is not justified by the second occurrence of this phrase, in 1.97, where 
the plea is addressed to Gilgames, whom is harder to picture as a provider of abundance for the land. 

57 For a similar reconstruction of the Ancient Mesopotamian cosmology in the third millennium, albeit based on 
sources other that GEN, see Wiggermann (1992, 289). 
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21. The keel, the small boat, that of Enki’s, 

22. They covered. It was (like) thrusting turtles. 

23. Against the king, the water at the bow of the boat 

24. Was devouring it like a wolf. 

25. Against Enki, the water at the stern of the boat 

26. Was mangling it like a lion. 

With 1.14, the second section of the prologue, describing Enki’s journey to the kur, begins.^® This 
part presents numerous interpretative problems, although the translation is relatively straight¬ 
forward. Enki is traveling by boat on an unidentified body of water towards the kur, when he 
is suddenly attacked by two different types of stones. Ample usage of imagery associated to the 
animal world contributes to illustrate the ferocity of the attack. The brief account of the journey 
ends abruptly with 1. 26, and 1. 27 begins the halub-tiee episode. The journey narrative presents 
a set of problems: the destination of Enki’s journey is ambiguous and its outcome unknown; the 
reasons of the journey are not given; the body of water on which Enki is traveling is not explicitly 
identified; the nature of the attack that Enki endures is not entirely clear; finally, the mention of the 
journey of Enki at this point seems inexplicable. 


3.1 The Destination of Enki’s Journey 

GEN repeats twice that Enki has embarked (u^)” to the kur (kur-se, 11. 15-16), and 11. 21, 23 and 
25 mention the ®‘®ma “boat” that Enki is traveling upon. Thus, the destination of the trip and 
the means of transportation seem clear. However, the meaning of kur is not obvious and it has 
been the subject of considerable discussion.Its basic meaning is “mountain” but the word also 
denotes “foreign land”, understood as the land outside of Babylonia, contrasting with kalam, 
“homeland”.®^ The term is also the primary word for “netherworld”.®^ 

Pettinato (2000) argued that GEN 11. 14-26 do not describe a trip of Enki to the Netherworld 
and further claimed that there is no textual evidence for such a story. He supported his claim by 
re-interpreting 11. 299-310 of the Old Babylonian FUH, which Geller (1985,100-1) had used to argue 
for - and not against - a descent of Enki to the Netherworld. In this badly damaged passage, which 
opens an incantation, Enki decides to turn his attention to the kur:®^ 

299. [en-e an-gal-ta ki-dagal-se] gestug-ga-ni na[m]-g[ub] 

300. [en gal ‘*en-ki-ke^ an-gal-ta ki-dagal-se] ''gestug-ga-ni’' [nam-gub] 

301. [digir gal an-gal-ta ki-dagalj- ''se'' gest[ug-g]a-''ni nam-gub'' 

302. [abul?]®'' ‘*utu-su-s[e] gestug-''ga-ni'' 

303. ki ''nu'' [...]®^ '■erigal?®‘*'''-ka-''se'' gestug-ga-ni 

304. ki nu-gig [...] gestug-ga-ni min.min 


58 This passage has recently been discussed by Peterson (2007, 444-9) and Keetman (2007,17-8). 

59 For Uj as nautical term, see Romer (1993, 350-1). 

60 Horowitz (1998, 348-362) and Katz (2003,105-10). For the political connotation of the word kur see, Limet (1978), 
Steiner (1982). More recently, the term has been discussed by Steinkeller (2007, 231-2) and Wilcke (2010, 7). 

61 Geller (2000, 45 and fn. 39) suggested that kur (mountain) and kur (foreign, hostile) merged to give the meaning 
“foreign, enemy land,” albeit remaining distinct in the writing system. 

62 E.g. Steinkeller (2007, 231-2). 

63 For Geller’s transliteration see Geller (1985, 36 and 100-1). The passage was collated on Geller’s copy (Geller 1985, 
pi 15). I followed Geller’s transliteration, unless otherwise indicated. 

64 There are not enough traces to establish whether the sign is abul. 

65 Geller’s restoration, ki ’nu da’-rji digir-kam], seems unlikely given the fact that gods do not die. 
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305. nu-gig“ gal-e ''x x x’"’^ sag gestug-''ga-ni'' min.min 

306. su lis-a-kam giri lis-a-kam / ''umbin’' hu-ri!-''in““®^"‘'-ka 

307. ‘^nin-pirig*’® '"'^nin-mas ‘^nin-hur-sag‘'-ga-ke^ 

308. ‘^’eres-ki-gal x'"’® '^nin-[a]-zu-ke^ 

309. a nam-mu-un-tUj ka nam-mu-un-s[u?]^‘’ 

310. dag ki gal-la esemen-ka^^ e ki a mu-''x''^^ 

299. [The lord] tu[rn]ed his attention [from the great heaven towards the great earth], 

300. [The great lord, Enki, turned] his attention [from the great heaven towards 
the great earth], 

301. [The great g]od turned his attention [from the great heaven towards the great earth], 

302. (He turned) his attention towards the [gate] where the sun sets, 

303. He turned his attention towards the ... resting place [...], towards the tomb?, 

304. He turned his attention towards the ... the nu-gig ... 

305. He turned his attention towards the great nu-gig .... 

306. It is the hand of death, it is the foot of death, the talon of the eagle, 

307. Nin-pirig, Nin-mas, Ninhursaga, 

308. (and) Ereskigal, [the wife?] of Ninazu, 

309. Did not bathe, they did not... their mouth. 

310. In the dwelling of great earth, in the playground,... a temple, the place ..7^ 

Geller (1985, 101) claims that the opening of this incantation describes Enki’s attempt to rescue 
Inana, here identified by the epithet nu-gig, from the Netherworld. As such, FUH 11. 299-310 is 
simply a different version of the story known from InDesc. Pettinato, on the other hand, opposes 
this view (2000, 868). At the root of the differences in textual exegeses is, among other things, the 
interpretation of the problematic 1. 310. Geller (1985, 37) translated the line: “In the Netherworld 
dwelling, their ‘playground’, is the temple where he made an offering”. Pettinato (2000, 867) ren¬ 
dered it as: “II santuario degli inferi, il luogo della loro manifestazione, il tempio terreno egli ha 
creato”. The crux of the matter appears to be the interpretation of the nominal chain heading the 
line. This is read as a locative by Geller and as an absolutive by Pettinato. In the latter’s words, 

mentre infatti per lo studioso inglese [sic!] il santuario viene fatto costruire negli stessi Inferi, la 
qual cosa implicherebbe un viaggio appunto di Enki nell’Aldila, io sono invece convinto, anche 
sulla base di UH IV 31-32, che Enki ha edificato il tempio per la purificazione degli dei Inferi 
proprio sulla terra. Il testo quindi, lungi dal presupporre un viaggio agli Inferi del dio Enki, sot- 
tolinea la fondazione del culto delle divinita infere sulla terra (2000, 868). 


66 ki nu-gig is quite clear on the copy. 

67 Pace Geller, no signs are identifiable on the copy. 

68 For the reading of the DN Nin-pirig, which Geller (1985, 36) read Nin-ug, see now Cavigneaux/Krebernik (2001c, 
482-483). 

69 Geller’s restoration, '*eres-ki-gal [djam '■'*nin''-[a-z]u-ke,^, does not correspond to the signs preserved on the 
copy. It is however a likely solution, based on parallels. 

70 The sign is only partially preserved. 

71 This is a technical term associated directly with Inana, and most specifically her warrior-like nature. It usually is 
a metaphor for battle (e. g. “Inana and Ebih” (InEb) 1. 39; “Exploit of Ninurta” (Lugale) 1. 137 and “Lugalbanda and 
the Mountain Cave” (Lugalbanda I) 1.14). Its presence here is yet another indirect reference to Inana (as the nu-gig 
of 11. 304-305). 

72 Geller (1985, 36) restored a mu-r[u??], possible semantically, but unlikely based on the traces of the sign. 

73 For the interpretation of these lines see Geller (1985,102 with some reservations). 
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Despite the poor state of FUH11.299-310, the lexicon and the tropes employed by the author of FUH 
suggests that this text too described a Enki’s trip to the Netherworld. Whether this is the same trip 
Enki undertakes in GEN 11.14-26 is at present impossible to establish as the similarities between the 
two passages do not necessarily imply that they describe the same episode.^'' 

That the term kur in GEN is to be understood as “Netherworld” is evidenced not only by the 
parallels with FUH, but by other several factors:^^ firstly, the kur mentioned in 1.13 is undoubtedly 
the Netherworld, of which Ereskigal was queen. Indeed, the mention of the kur of Ereskigal in 
1.13 does away with the ambiguities which might have arisen from the reference of the kur in the 
following section. It is even more important to the story to mention Ereskigal’s dominion over the 
Netherworld than to have Enki’s journeying there. 

Secondly, the term kur is used consistently throughout the composition to designate the 
Netherworld. No other term indicating the Netherworld is used in GEN, with the exception of 
ganzer. This is attested, clearly as a synonym of kur and designation of the Realm of the Dead, in 
GEN 11.167 and 180. 

Finally, there is evidence, although implicit, that Enki had the ability to descend to and ascend 
from the Netherworld. The composition “Inana and Enki” (InEn) narrates how Inana stole from 
Enki the mes or essences of civilization and transported them from Eridu to Uruk.^® Among the 
mes that the goddess took are kur e^-de and kur e^-da, conventionally translated “going down 
to the Netherworld” and “coming up from the Netherworld”.^^ This passage has been used to justify 
Inana’a ability to move between the two realms. Similarly, it offers evidence of Enki’s ability to do 
the same, as he used to possess and control the mes. 


3.2 The Outcome of Enki’s Journey 

The outcome of the journey is not knovm. Without more evidence, it is impossible to determine 
whether Enki reached his final destination. That the poet does not find it necessary to provide this 
information leads to two possible solutions: either this story was so well-known that its end needed 
not to be told; or the outcome of such journey was not important in the larger picture of GEN. The 
Netherworld (kur), that is to say the subject of the composition, has been introduced.^® 


3.3 The Reasons for Enki’s Journey 

The reasons for Enki’s journey are also not provided by the composition, although the absence of 
motive for a deity’s trip is a common motif in Sumerian literary texts.M. Green (1975,256) pointed 
out that “a distinction may be made between journeys where the destination is of primary impor- 


74 Indeed, this seems unlikely, since later on in the text (1. 32), Inana (mentioned directly only in 1. 46) is said to be 
walking on the banks of the Euphrates. FUH and GEN have a very complex relation. The two texts show many similari¬ 
ties, especially concerning the shades and angry demons they both list. However, it is impossible to establish whether 
GEN was the model for FUH, FUH the model for GEN or if, and this hypothesis seems more likely, they both depend 
upon another text now lost. In specific, one wonders whether there existed a standardized list of shades, along the 
same lines as the lists of professions or wooden items, from which both GEN and FUH borrowed. For the connection 
between GEN and FUH see now also Keetman (2007,18). 

75 For a different view see Keetman (2007,17). 

76 For the critical edition of this text see Farber-Fliigge (1973). In her opinion (1973,101-102) the kur is not the Nether¬ 
world, but rather the “Bergland”. See also Alster (1974b) and Glassner (1992). For a discussion of me, see now Farber 
(1990). 

77 Segment F1. 23 and J11.19-20. 

78 It is possible that the outcome was well known from other, not preserved, stories. 

79 See for instance InDesc and “Inana and Sukaletuda” (InSuk). 
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tance and those where the journey itself is more significant”. Sumerian literary compositions are 
rich in tales of journeys where reaching the final destination is the main topic of the composition 
and it is also the protagonist’s goal. Conversely there are stories, where the main character “does 
not seek a specific geographical destination,” but rather, like in the case of Lugalbanda, wishes 
to “reconvene with comrades.”®” Among the narratives where traveling is more important than 
getting there. Green lists “Enlil and Ninlil” (EnlNinl) and “Enki and the World Order” (EWO).®^ 
Until further evidence comes to light, the question must remain unanswered. The mention of 
a journey to the Netherworld in the prologue of the story, however, was a literary device meant to 
anticipate the contents of the composition itself. In other words, a reason for this journey may have 
not existed; rather, the tale of Enki’s trip to the Netherworld was “composed” specifically for GEN 
with the specific function of foreshadowing Enkidu’s descent.®^ 


3.4 The Waters to the Netherworld 

The nature of the body of water upon which Enki travels presents yet another problem, as said body 
is never directly mentioned in the composition. Katz (2003,40) suggested that, given the tempestu¬ 
ous nature of such waters (implied by the attack that Enki undergoes and which is interpreted as a 
hailstorm) these are more likely to be the sea than a river. However, the mention of the Euphrates 
River in 11.28-30 indicates that Enki was traveling on it, as both Shaffer (1963,29) and Jacobsen (1993, 
122) suggested. Furthermore, as highlighted by Horowitz (1998,353-5), there is ample evidence both 
in Sumerian and Akkadian documents for a riverine route to the Netherworld. However, according 
to the existing traditions, the river was not the Euphrates. The Ak-kadian sources preserve a name 
for such river, Hubur, the course and the nature of which remains at present unknown (Horowitz 
1998, 357-8). The Sumerian documents, on the other hand, do not supply any specific hydronym. 
In EnlNinl, a river of/to the Netherworld is mentioned, id kur-ra id lii gu^-gu^-e “the river of the 
Netherworld, the man-devouring river” (1. 93//98).®^ Behrens (1978,192-5) wrongly associated this 
river to the river described in GH A1. 26, which reads: 

ad^ a-a id ib-dirig-ge igi im-ma-an-sig^^ 

A corpse in the water was floating down the river, I (i. e. Gilgames) looked at it.®'* 

However, the fact that, in GH A, Gilgames sees the river by peering over the rampart of the city walls 
of Uruk (1. 25) suggests the river to be the Euphrates rather than a Netherworld route, which leaves 
the Idkurra in isolation.®^ In addition, the Idkurra is rather a Styx-like river, which must be crossed 
on the way to the Netherworld, but cannot be navigated.®® 


80 Green (1975, 256). 

81 Green (1975, 257), with reasons behind these conclusions. 

82 Walther Sallaberger (personal communication, November 2012) rightly pointed out that one of the underlying 
motifs of the “Epic of Gilgames” is the journey. 

83 Frymer-Kensky (1977, 599) had already illustrated the difference between the Akkadian tradition, where the river 
Hubur belonged to the “standard image of Akkadian cosmology” and the Sumerian tradition, where there was aware¬ 
ness for a watery route to the Netherworld, but the details about it were very murky. 

84 Behrens (1978, 195) translated this line “Auf Leichen, die im Wasser der Flusses trieben, blickte ich”. See also 
Afanasieva (1980,165). 

85 A river called id kur-ra is attested in the Nippur recension of Ura 5,1.362. It is preceded by id lugal and followed 
byid gan-na. 

86 Although, admittedly, this would support the notion that Enki is traveling on it, as his boat is having problems 
managing the course. 



3. The Journey of Enki to the kur: GEN 14-26 - 19 


The hypothesis that Enki is navigating tovyards the Nethervyorld on the primeval ocean of the 
Apsu is tantalizing but unlikely. From the geographical vievypoint this journey is possible, since in 
the Mesopotamian cosmic geography, the Netherworld was situated above Apsu;®^ as such, to reach 
earth from the Apsu one would - at least in theory - cross the Netherworld. It seems however very 
improbable that Enki was being attacked in his own realm, as such interpretation would suggest. 

From the present survey it emerges that it is not at present possible to identify the body of 
waters on which Enki is traveling. That such waters are the sea is unlikely, given the limited role the 
latter plays in Mesopotamian cosmic discourse. More likely, Enki is travelling on a river, although 
which river this was is unclear. Alternatively, the body of waters described in these lines represents 
the Southern Mesopotamian marshes, to which Enki was traditionally associated and where he 
ruled.®® 


3.5 The Attack against Enki 

The nature of the attack that Enki endures is also difficult to pinpoint. A storm stirring up water 
and rocks which then fall on Enki’s boat is the most feasible explanation, based on the existing 
evidence. The problems of this passage are lexical in nature and are connected to the interpretation 
of the two key terms na^ su-kam (1.19) and na^ gi gu^-ud-da-kam (1. 20). 

In GEN, na^ su-kam (1.19) modifies the expression tur-tur-(bi) found in 11.17 and 19, and 
is parallel to na^gi gu^-ud-da-kam (1. 20) which is defined as gal-gal-(bi) in 11. 18 and 20.®® 
Whereas na^ su-kam is attested outside GEN,®” na^ gi gu^-ud-da-kam is hapax legomenon. 
Literally, the latter means “the stone which causes the reed to dance/jump”, whereas na^su-kam 
may be rendered as the “stone of the hand”, but both these translations are at best unsatisfactory. 

Interpretation of this passage was facilitated by a close parallel, first identified by Shaffer 
(1963,128-9). It is an Old Babylonian ersemma for Iskur, which reads:®^ 

8. "“''im tur-tur-e su um-me-ti a-ba za-e-gin^ ti-ba 

9. "'“''im gal-gal-e su um-me-ti a-ba za-e-gin^ ti-ba 

10. na^tur-tur-zu na^ gal-gal-zu ugu-ba u-me-seg 

11. ki bala a zi-da-zu u-mu-e-gul gab-bu-zu u-mu-e-sigjQ 

12. '*iskur-re inim dug^-ga a-a ugu-na-se gizzal ba-si-in-ak 

13. a-a ‘*iskur e-ta e-a-ni ud gu di na-nam 

14. e-ta uru-''ta e-a''-ni pirig ban-da na-nam 

15. uru-ta ''an-se gu'' gar-ra-ni ud gu mur-ra na-nam 

8. “After you [=Iskur] have taken over the small storm-stones, who is like you when 
approaching? 

9. “After you [=Iskur] have taken over the big storm-stones, who is like you when 
approaching? 

10. “After you let your small stones and your big stones rain upon it, (who is like you when 
approaching?)” 


87 See e.g. Bottero (1992, 273) and Blaclc/Green (1992, 27). 

88 I would like to thang Walther Sallaberger for this suggestion. The connection between Enki and the marshes is 
relatively well documented in mythology (e.g. EnNinh). 

89 Afanasieva (1998,19-20) recognized that GEN 11.17-20 are organized according to the rigid principle of parallelism, 
which may support her idea of a metaphorical usage of the two terms. 

90 An exhaustive list of the other occurrences of na,,-su is provided by Afanasieva (1998,19-20, fn. 3). 

91 The composition was first published by Cohen (1981, 52-6) and it has been recently re-edited by Schwemer (2001, 
183-188). Line numbers follow Schwemer (2001,184-6). 
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11. “After you have destroyed the rebellious land vrith your right (hand), after you have 
overthrowrn it with your left (hand), (who is like you when approaching?)” 

12. Iskur listened to the words spoken by the father who had sired him. 

13. When Father Iskur goes forth from the house, he is indeed a howling storm. 

14. When he goes forth from the house and the city, he is indeed a ferocious lion. 

15. When he raises his voice from the city towards the sky, he is indeed a roaring storm. 

As Iskur is a god associated with weather phenomena, and considering the close similarity of the 
two passages, Shaffer (1963, 128-9) suggested that the stones, mentioned in this passage and in 
GEN, are hailstones.®^ Afanasieva (1998,19-20) disagreed with Shaffer’s literal interpretation and 
argued for a metaphorical meaning of this passage. She suggested that the term na^-su is always 
used metaphorically, and its meaning is contingent to the context. With respect to GEN, she con¬ 
cluded that 

[e]s geht also um aufwallende Kreise, die sich an der Oberflache des Wassers bilden a) durch 

kleine, einfach per Hand geworfene Kieselsteine und b) durch groEe Steine, von denen das 

Schilf in Bewegung gerat (zu tanzen beginnt). (...) Sie warden mir Recht geben, dass dieses 

Bild, was Ausdruckskraft und Kiihnheit der Metapher angeht, keinesfalls aus dem Kontext des 

Fragments fallt. (Afanasieva 1998,20) 

The most convincing translation of the term na^su-kam has been offered by Civil (2006,132), who 
understood the term as “a stone used as a hammer to work on the anvil”, not be confused with n a^- s u, 
“muller”. He agreed with Afanasieva’s conclusion that this imagery is used in literary documents 
to describe natural phenomena such as hailstorms.®® Similarly, Peterson (2007, 445) argued for a 
metaphorical reading of the passage. Such interpretation is followed in the present study. 

Identifying the na^ gi gu^-ud-da-kam is at present impossible, due to the lack of parallels. 
The possibility that the nominal chain ought to be taken figuratively, and not literally, cannot be 
excluded (Peterson 2007,446). The canebrake is associated with the marshes, the reign of Enki par 
excellence. Thus, one cannot rule out the possibility that the stones, which were hurling at Enki, 
were so disruptive that they destabilized his own domain. 

The attack that Enki endures is therefore of a meteorological nature and it is described with 
a highly metaphorical language. That this attack may be related to the action of the South Wind 
mentioned in 11. 30-32 ought not to be completely dismissed. Indeed, if that were the case, then 
there would be a trait d’union between the second half of the prologue and the beginning of the 
narrative proper.®'’ 

This attack is rendered more violent by the nature of Enki’s boat. Its specification as tur was 
perceived as problematic by Shaffer, who did not think that “small” would be suitable description 
for a deity’s means of transportation (1963, 129-30). Thus, he opted for reading tur as a variant 
of gur^, as ma-gur^, a processional boat, seemed to him more appropriate for such journey.®® 
However, Shaffer’s solution needs to be reconsidered. First, there is no indication that Enki’s is 
a processional journey. Second, although there is evidence that the ma-gurg and ma-tur were 
at times used interchangeably,®® in the case of GEN, all manuscripts preserving 1. 21 and parallels 
have TUR and not gur^. The reason the boat is described as tur is to emphasize its vulnerability to 
the attack of the stones. 


92 The fact that Iskur is not mentioned in GEN 11. T26 was not an issue for Shaffer. 

93 Civil (2006, 132-3). 

94 For this problem, see commentary to 1.30. 

95 For *”ma- gur^ in Sumerian literary texts see Romer (1993, 347-9). 

96 See for instance van Dijk (1998,18). 
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3.6 The Function of the Story 

The mention of Enki’s trip to the Netherworld at this point of the narrative represents a piece of the 
macrocosm in which the characters of the story live, and it is later replicated in the microcosm by 
the descent of Enkidu to the Netherworld. In this framework, the fact that Enki’s difficult journey 
to the Netherworld is mentioned in the prologue anticipates the theme of Enkidu’s arduous descent 
to retrieve Gilgames’s ball and stick. In other words, this episode serves to alert the audience about 
the outcome of Enkidu or any other individuals’ trip to the Netherworld. If a Netherworld journey 
is problematic for a god, it is doomed to be even more so for a human being. In this sense, Enki’s 
trip colors the episode of Enkidu’s descent. Although the modalities of the two journeys are com¬ 
pletely different, the fact remains that a living being should not travel to the Realm of the Dead. 
This message emerges from other Sumerian literary documents, such as InDesc, where it is the 
goddess Inana that decides to “turn her attention” to the Netherworld. In this case as well, the 
outcome of the trip is a disaster. The goddess is killed in the Netherworld and her body hung to a 
peg. Only thanks to Enki’s intervention she regains her post on earth. Thus there is a direct relation¬ 
ship between Enki and Enkidu’s trips to the Netherworld, even more so since it is through to Enki’s 
intervention that Enkidu can come back from the Netherworld and reports upon it to Gilgames 
(GEN 11. 238-243). 

4. The Function of the Prologue I: GEN 

The present analysis clearly shows that the prologue to GEN is an integral part of the composition. 
This is accomplished by means of subtle hints and allusions rather than in a direct manner. The 
cosmological introduction sets the stage for the division of the reams among three gods: An, Enlil 
and Ereskigal. These realms are heaven, earth and the Netherworld, and the mention of the latter 
anticipates the topic of the composition itself, a portrayal of the Netherworld and its denizens. 

In addition, the prologue offers important information concerning the Netherworld, in par¬ 
ticular that its queen is Ereskigal and that there are routes to the Netherworld, which are perilous. 
Going to the Netherworld, whether by the route Enki chose or by any other path, is a hazardous 
endeavor, and this point is expressed in the episode of Enkidu’s descent. 

Since the purpose of GEN is to illustrate the Netherworld, and more precisely its regulations, 
the a ag-ga kur-ra (1.243), the function of the prologue of GEN was indeed to introduce the argu¬ 
ment of the composition, according to those same modes that Vanstiphout individuated for the 
prologues to the debate poems discussed at the beginning of this chapter. For instance, the fact 
that the journey to the Netherworld described in the prologue is done by Enki is to be associated 
not only to the fact that he is capable of doing so but also with the role that he plays in allowing for 
the return of Enkidu. Furthermore, the difficulties that the god encounters on his route tie in with 
Gilgames’s warning to Enkidu to follow certain rules of behavior in the descent to the Netherworld 
or suffer dire consequences. 

Less relevant is the function of the prologue to GEN as a cosmology. I discussed earlier that this 
trend has been well documented by Vanstiphout (1990) in relationships to the debate poems. He 
concluded not only that the cosmologies attested in these texts are not major cosmologies, but also 
that “the objective of the introduction will not have been to give a cosmology in any serious way” 
(Vanstiphout 1990, 290). He further claimed that 

a rationale there must have been and this might well have been that in this way the features 

presented in the introduction and worked out in the body of the debate and its conclusion can 

be said from olden times, or perhaps even better, time-less (ibidem). 
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I argue that the cosmological prologues to the debate poems too allude to the topic of the text, 
namely the debate and its participants. The means may be subtle, but there is a general consistency 
in this system. Thus, for instance, in the “Debate between Winter and Summer” (WS), the two con¬ 
tenders are thus presented at the very beginning of the story, after three introductory lines, which 
describe An’s creative activities and Enlil’s appropriation of the land (ki): 

1. [ud (?) an-ne nam]-nir-ra sag mi-ni-in-il ud dug am-mi-e 

2. [...]-ke^ gis-hur ba-an-sig^g ug-e dagal bi-in-tag 

3. [‘*en]-''lil''-le ki-a gud gal-gin^ giri-ni nam-mi-in-gub 

1. [When An] lifted his head proudly and caused a good day to come forth, 

2. He laid plans for and he made the people spread widely. 

3. Enlil set his foot upon earth like a great bull. 

This cosmological prologue is followed by eight lines (4-11), which illustrates that the creation of 
the two seasons is due to EnliTs desire to make the land plentiful. 

Even more significant is the case of the “Debate between the Bird and the Fish” (BiFi). The 
cosmological prologue focuses upon Enki’s creation of the waters and the marshes, which provide 
the habitat and the locus litigandi of the two antagonists.®® Finally, the prologue to “Ewe and Grain” 
(EG, 11. 1-25) presents a case by itself, giving as it does precedence to the spatial rather than the 
temporal determination. The text begins as follows (11.1-2): 

1. hur-sag an ki-bi-da-ke^ 

2. ud an-ne digir ‘‘a-nun-na im-tu-de-es-a-ba 

1. Upon the hill of heaven and earth, 

2. When An had spawned the Anuna gods. 

The narrative continues by describing the absence - rather than the presence - of Ewe, Grain and 
the many activities which could be accomplished if they existed, for instance weaving; further¬ 
more, the text stresses the feral state of mankind. Ewe and Grain are thus largely discussed in a 
series of sentence, which describe their absence at creation.®® Their creation is introduced in 1. 26 
by the resuming temporal adverb already discussed above (ud-ba). Thus, the prologue to EG fits 
the pattern according to which the subject of the composition is alluded to or plainly mentioned in 
the prologue. 

From this analysis, it emerges that all Sumerian cosmological prologues are functional to the 
compositions they introduce and provide authority to the events described by setting them as far 
away as possible from the contemporary times. The main elements of the Sumerian cosmological 
thought are maintained more or less consistently in the various compositions. The prologue to GEN 
serves a specific purpose, and its interest in providing any cosmologic information is minimal and 
tangential. The focus of the prologue is the Netherworld. 


97 Vanstiphout (1997a, 584) reconstructs “heaven and earth”. 

98 Vanstiphout (1997a, 581). 

99 Michalowski (1991, 134) addressed negation in mythological introduction which “describe the non-time prior to 
the creation of the world. In such texts, non-presence can only be described as absence (...) Negative descriptions are 
most common in (...) Sumerian city laments, the related “Curse of Agade” and the cultic laments, that is the balag’s”. 
To this list, EG needs to be added. 
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5. The Function of the Prologue II: The Sumerian Gilgames Cycle 

In the introduction to this chapter, I suggested that the prologue to GEN had a specific function 
also in the larger setting of the Sumerian stories about Gilgames, as it served to open the Sumerian 
Gilgames Cycle. Evidence to support this hypothesis is more problematic, but compelling. GEN is 
the only Sumerian Gilgames composition vrhich contains a cosmologic prologue. Although this 
does not prove anything by itself, it needs to be considered in the framework proposed in the next 
chapters. GH A opens by describing Gilgames decision to go to the kur lu til-la (the land of the 
living). As I will show in Chapter V, Gilgames’s decision is a direct reaction to the report he received 
from Enkidu concerning the Netherworld. The adventures to the Cedar Forest follow chronologi¬ 
cally Enkidu’s visit to the Netherworld. GH B, GBH and DG begin with a hymn to Gilgames. GA 
abruptly introduces the matter at hand, without any preamble.^”” 

In addition, GEN 11.1-26 must be considered vis-a-vis DG, the only extant Sumerian Gilgames 
story, whose position within the cycle can securely be established: it must be the last among the 
stories. Interestingly, as the prologue to GEN, whose main topic is the Netherworld, focuses on 
the creation and organization of the world and of EreskigaTs realm, so too does DG’s. In other 
words, the same ring-structure Tigay (1982,140-160) identified in the Standard Babylonian Version 
of the “Epic of Gilgames” is present in the Old Babylonian Sumerian Gilgames Cycle. In particular, 
Gilgames’s Netherworld vision, first described as a dream (DG 11.103-119) and then as a fact (DG 
11. 193-210) forms a nice counterpoint to the beginning of GEN as well as to the report Gilgames 
receives from Enkidu at the end of GEN, which is, after all, a Netherworld vision of a kind. 

Finally, comparison with the Lugalbanda and Enmerkar stories has proved fruitful, albeit only 
partially.^”^ Both “Enmerkar and Ensuhkesdana” (EnmEns) and “Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta” 
(ELA) begin with a hymnic section celebrating the glory of Uruk, thus providing no useful model of 
comparison for the Sumerian Gilgames stories. The Lugalbanda compositions, however, offer some 
possibilities. 

The prologue to Lugalbanda I begins with a cosmology, although it is very fragmentary and it 
at times moves in different directions than the prologue to GEN. The relevant lines read as follows 
(11.1-15): 

1. [ud ul an ki-ta bad-ra-a-ba]“^ 

2. [...] '■du^''-e suhjQ '■kesed''-[da ...] 

3. [...] ''ur burUj^ul-e se '■KAxx''-[...]-a-ba 

4. [...] '■ba''-dub-ba ki ba-sur-ra-a-ba 

5. [...] '■ba''-du-a-ba mu ba-sar-ra-a-ba 

6. [...] ''eg'' pa^-re su-luh ak-a-ba 

7. [...] '■AD''-gin^X pu si sa-sa-a-ba 

8. ''buranuna’' id '■he‘'-gal-la unug''‘-ga-''ke^‘' [ki] '■in‘'-dar-ra-a-ba 

9. [...] NUN bT TAB du-a-ba 

10. [...] '■ha‘'-la ULTAB gar-ra-ba 

11. [...] an kug-ga-ke^ in-ze-ze-ra-a-ba 


too Streck (2002, 230) suggested that “[djas Fehlen eines Prologs weckt die Frage ob GiAk. - anders als die anderen 
sumerischen Gilgames-Epen - schon in einem sumerischen Epen-Zyklus eingebunden war”. 

101 There exists a consensus among modern scholars that the four stories relating the deeds of Enmerkar and 
Lugabanda form a coherent cycle labeled “The Matter of Aratta” (Vanstiphout 1995, 5-20; 2002,260-263; 2003,1; Black 
1998, 68). Vanstiphout (2003,16 fn. 1) derives the label of “matter” “from Medieval European custom of dividing epic 
poetry in the “matters” of France, Greece and Rome, Britain/Brittany, and Arabia.” Such label fits the Aratta cycle as 
well. There existed also a “Matter of Uruk”, to which GA belonged (Gadotti, in preparation). 

102 The first line is reconstructed from the OB catalogues as ud ul an ki-ta bad-ra-a-ba, “in distant days, when 
heaven had been separated from the earth”. 
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12. X [nam]-''en'' nam-lugal-la-ke^ unug''‘-ga-ke^ [... pa] e bi-in-ak 

13. sibir- ''esgiri’'' kul-aba^‘'‘-ke^''me’'sag il-ba 

14 me esemen '^inana-ke^ 

15. sag gij zi su-ud-''ba‘' mi-ni-ib-dug-ge-es-ba 

1. [In distant days, when heaven had been separated from earth]. 

2. [In distant days?] when that which is eminently suitable ... 

3. When the ancient harvest... barley... 

4. When [boundaries?] had been laid out and the land had been demarcated, 

5. When [boundary-stones] had been erected and names had been inscribed, 

6. When levees and canals had been cleaned, 

7. When ... wells had been dug straight down, 

8. When the Euphrates River, the bountiful river of Uruk, had been opened up, 

9. When ... had been erected, 

10. When ... had been established, 

11. When bright An had torn away [...],“^ 

12. When the offices of en-ship and kingship have been made manifest in Uruk, 

13. When the scepter and the staff of Kulaba had been raised in battle, 

14. In battle, Inana’s playground, 

15. When the black-headed (people) had been blessed with a long life (...). 

The emphasis of the prologue of Lugalbanda I is not so much on the creation of the universe and 
the allotment of its components (but see 1.4). Rather, it more narrowly describes the creation of the 
Mesopotamian alluvium, as evidenced by the emphasis on the installation of the canal system as 
well as the opening of the Euphrates River (11. 6-8) and the introduction of en-ship and kingship at 
Uruk and Kulaba (11.12-13). Mankind is mentioned too (1.15 and fl.). 

“Lugalbanda and the Anzu Bird” (henceforth Lugalbanda II), on the other hand, starts abruptly 
by describing the hero stranded in the vdlderness. This has caused some scholars to suggest that 
there existed only one Lugalbanda story and not two.^'' Such hypothesis is strengthened by other 
factors, for example the plot development as well as the inherent cohesiveness of the story, which 
progresses logically. Thus, there is evidence in the Sumerian stories about heroic rulers of an 
arrangement in episodes outside the Gilgames Cycle. Furthermore, at least in the case of the Lugal- 
banda’s compositions, a cosmological prologue is indeed attested as well. 

The case of the Gilgames stories is similar to Lugalbanda I and II, in particular when one con¬ 
siders GEN and GH A. It is especially GEN 11. 1-10 which function as a prologue to the Sumerian 
Gilgames Cycle. As discussed above, these lines set the actions undertaken, among others, by 
Inana, Gilgames and Enkidu, in a faraway past populated by gods and heroes. It is my contention 
that, according Mesopotamian thought, Gilgames’s life and adventures happened in the remote 
past the prologue to GEN evokes and that GEN 11.1-10 serve as introduction to the entire Gilgames 
cycle. 


103 Or “When ... had been torn away from (or removed to) the bright sky”. 

104 Wilcke (1969,5-8) argued in favor of the unity of the two texts, although he recognized the difficulties of the issue. 
Klein (1971, 297) emphasized that the attestation of the opening line of both Lugalbanda 1 and Lugalbanda 11 suggests, 
when combined with other elements, that “at least the Old Babylonian savants viewed the two Lugalbanda epics as 
separate compositions” (297). Vanstiphout (2002, 262 fns. 15 and 16) stated that “[djespite both the ingenuity of the 
defenders of the ‘two poems’ theory, and the unmistakable way in which the ancients themselves treated the two 
halves as separate ‘tablets’ or volumes, it is one story”. Black (1998, 69) opted to treat Lugalbanda 1 as a composition 
“in its own right”. 
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6. Conclusions 

In this chapter, I established the function of the prologue of GEN with respect to the composition 
it introduces and the other Sumerian Gilgames stories. It has been shown that, as in other literary 
Sumerian compositions, the prologue of GEN anticipates the themes addressed in the story. Fur¬ 
thermore, it has emerged that 11.1-26 of GEN also serve as introduction to the Sumerian Gilgames 
Cycle. Some of the problems, which have been here discussed, still remain without solution, or the 
solution proposed is highly speculative. However, the inherent unity of the composition cannot 
be questioned. The label of “centon”, which van Dijk (1964,17) had attributed to GEN, is to be dis¬ 
carded, as GEN is indeed not a patchwork but one single composition, in which all the pieces of the 
narrative make sense when considered in relationship to one another. 



CHAPTER III 
The Halub-Tree^^^ 


1. Introduction 

One of the cruces of the GEN is the halub-tree. Its presence and role in the composition has led to 
much debate concerning the nature of the tree itself, its practical and ontological meanings, and 
its identification. Moreover, as the halub-tree occurs in contexts and circumstances that cannot 
always be described as scientific or naturalistic, various alternative approaches have been used to 
try to interpret the meaning of this term.^”® 

Attempting to identify ancient plant names, or for that matter any real world referents, is 
notoriously difficult because of the geographical and temporal distance between the ancient and 
modern worlds. In this respect, the halub-tree is not different, as evidenced by the many candi¬ 
dates scholars have put forward as possible translations for the term. In his editio princeps of GEN, 
Kramer (1938, 1) identified the halub-tree with the willow, a suggestion followed by R. Campbell 
Thompson in his Dictionary of Assyrian Botany (1949, 291).“^ In recent years, Klein (2002, 193 
fn. 22) as well as Keetman (2007,26-9, albeit with caution) argued for translating the term ha-lu-ub 
with “willow”.M. Lambert (1959) preferred to render the term as “carob-tree”, an evergreen legu¬ 
minous tree or shrub native in the Levant. He did not provide any explanation for this interpre¬ 
tation, although the superficial similarity between Sumerian ha-lu-ub, Akkadian huluppu and 
Arabic harruba may have played a role in his translation. 

Other scholars (Van de Mieroop 1992, 159; Veldhuis 1997, 156; Glassner 2000, 26) opted for 
“oak(?)”, most likely influenced by the editors of CAD’s original interpretation of this term.“® Two 
exceptions are 1. M. Diakonoff (1995, 56), who identified the halub-tree with the Turanga poplar 
{Populus diversifolia), and J. Stuckey (2001), who suggested that huluppu is another word for date 
palm. 

In the present chapter I will review the attestations of the term ha-lu-uh/huluppu in the epi- 
graphic documents from the mid-third millennium through the Neo-Assyrian period.^“ The dis¬ 
cussion of the epigraphic evidence is arranged chronologically and takes into consideration both 
archival as well as literary and religious documents. The former provide detailed information about 
the practical uses of the halub-wood and its fruits. The latter highlight the association between the 
tree and the Mesopotamian mythological world, specifically Inana and her city, Uruk. In addition, 
religious texts illustrate how the tree and its by-products were used in rituals. 

From the epigraphic evidence, a coherent picture emerges; the halub-tree was non-native to 
Southern Mesopotamia, and it was imported from the South-East. It was a hard wood tree of mod¬ 
erate dimensions and it produced edible seeds or fruit.It was largely used in pharmacopeia and 
magic rituals. The latter usage is reflected in Sumerian literary compositions, where the tree is 


105 Miller/Gadotti (2009) discuss mostly the archaeo-botanical evidence. In this chapter, I will focus on the philo¬ 
logical data. 

106 Stuckey (2001). 

107 Thompson (1949, 291) stated that the huluppu-tree is the willow (Populus Euphratica) and connected the term ha- 
lu-uh/huluppu to the Arabic word halaf, Syrian helapha, “willow”. 

108 Steinkeller (1987, 91-3) has suggested that s‘®ma-nu be translated as “willow”, thus disposing of the identifica¬ 
tion ha-lu-ub = willow. 

109 CAD H s. V. huluppu, 55-6. 

110 Due to the nature of the present study, the focus is on the Sumerian material. 

111 This is indicated by the Sumerian term se in Sumerian texts and either by the Sumerogram numdn or by the 
Akkadian term zeru in Akkadian texts. 
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sometimes used in rituals. As a literary trope, however, the halub-txee was closely associated to the 
city of Uruk and its goddess Inana. 

When combined with the archaeo-botanical evidence, this information allows not only to rule 
out some of the previous translations - such as the willow, the poplar and the oak - but also to 
suggest a new candidate for this elusive tree. 


2. The Halub-Tree in Lexical Lists 

The ®‘"ha-lu-ub is attested in OB Diri from Nippur, where it is equated to Akkadian h^u-lu-pu-um}^ 
Furthermore, it is found the tree section of the Lexical List ur^-ra = hubullu and in its Nippur 
Forerunner Ura 1, where it is almost always vnritten ®‘"ha-lu-ub.^^'‘ 

In Ura 01 and later recensions, the wooden objects and trees are not listed randomly, but 
according to specific principles that are sometimes identifiable. According to Veldhuis (1997,87-98), 
hierarchy is but one of the organizing principles of the list, the others being referential semantics, 
prestige and internal textual remarks. The halub-tiee occurs at the very beginning of both Ura 1 
and Hh. Ill, after ®‘Uaskarin, ®‘"esi - “box tree” {Bwcus) and “hardwood” respectively^^ - and 
®‘"nUjj the meaning of which is less certain. Powell (1987a, 146) suggested that the latter was a type 
of sandalwood from India, but this identification is not secure. 

The translation of ®‘^taskarin with “box(wood)” is generally accepted among scholars 
(Veldhuis 1997,151; George 1999,152; Frayne in Foster et al. 2001,106; Attinger 2008-9, 7). Powell 
(1992a, 184) retraced the history of the scholarship with regards to this translation - connected the 
Aramaic ’eskera’a - and accepted this identification. Furthermore, he pointed out that, during the 
Neo-Assyrian period, the boxwood was usually imported together with usu (ebony) “as a material 
of fine working in tribute and booty lists, but also used for doors in Assyrian palaces” {ibidem). The 
boxwood {Buxus) is a genus referring to shrubs and small trees characterized by dense and very 
strong textures. 

^‘"sag^-kal, ®‘®kin, ®‘"gig and ®‘®gestin follow.The latter two are the “black” tree and the 
grapevine, but the identities of ®‘*sag^-kal and the ®‘"kin are more difficult to ascertain. The 
Akkadian correspondent of ®‘"sag^-kal is sakkullu, which, according to Powell (1987a, 146), could 
be a type of willow.As for *‘"kin (Akkadian kiskanu) likely candidates are the birch tree and the 
chestnut, but the matter is not settled as of yet.^^® 

The order by which these trees are arranged does not follow any noticeable pattern, such as 
importance or diffusion in Mesopotamian society. This is evidenced by the fact that the date-palm, 
which played a major role in the Mesopotamian economy, appears late in the list.^^“ There is also 


112 Civil (2004,18 no. 177). 

113 Powell (1987a) and Veldhuis (1997). 

114 Veldhuis (1997,192). Variants are ®"pes ha-lu-ub and *'qu-ha-ub, the latter a scribal error. 

115 The esi-tree is usually translated “ebony” (Van de Mieroop 1992,158 and Veldhuis 1997,151). However, based on 
the sign used to represent the term (esi = kal), I follow Frayne (Foster et al. 2001,106), who translated “hardwood” 
- a reference to its solidity and not to its species. 

116 See also CAD S, s.v. samdnu B, 112-113, according to which the most likely identification is with an “Eastern” tree, 
perhaps the white sandalwood from India, as the Sumerian term s‘mUj, (SIR), means “shining wood”. 

117 For the rest of the list see Veldhuis (1997,151-167). 

118 See also Van de Mieroop (1992,160); the editors of CAD S/I, s.v. sakkullu, 177-178, do not translate the term. 

119 Green (1975, 186-192). Powell’s suggestion (1987a, 146) that the kiskanu tree might have been a literary topos 
should be disregarded in light of the fact that there are attestations of objects made of kiskanu-wood and that the 
fruits of the tree are mentioned in the textual corpus (see Green 1975,186). 

120 Landsberger (1967). That the organizing principle of the list may be the value of the wood cannot be excluded, 
although this does not account for the position of the palm-tree. The date palm section appeared late in the text 
(Hh. Ill 280-410) probably because it was such a large section. 
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no apparent ideographic principle at work, as the signs used to write these tree names are different 
and do not replicate any known patterns. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the initial section of the tree-list is preserved consistently from 
the OB period until the first millennium recension without any variation in the arrangement of the 
items mentioned.This consistency throughout the textual transmission of the lexical list shows 
that already by the Old Babylonian period, this ordering had acquired a standardized form. 


3. The Halub-Tree in the Third Millennium BCE Royal Inscriptions 

At present, the earliest occurrence of the term ha-lu-ub is found in a brick inscription by Ena- 
natum I, fourth ruler of the T®* dynasty of Lagas. Relevant for the present discussion are col. iii 11. 
2 - 6 :^"" 

2. ur ha-lu-iib 

3. i-dUg-se mu-na-durun^-na 

4. lugal ki an-na-ag-ni 

5. ‘*nin-gir-su-ra 

6. mu mu-un-gar 

2. The halub-dogs (or lions), 

3. Which sit there as his gatekeepers, 

4-5 For Ningirsu, his lord who loves him, 

6. He (Enanatum) named them. 

In this inscription, ha-lu-ub lacks the determinative for wood, but the term must designate the 
wood used for the manufacturing of the statues of gatekeepers for the temple of Ningirsu in Lagas. 
Earlier translators have shown their uneasiness in rendering this passage. For example. Cooper 
(1986, 49 and fn. 2) proposes “the oaken- lions- (or “dogs”)”. Steible (1982, vol. 1183) is more con¬ 
fident about the nature of the animals - “(zwei) Lowen aus Halub-Holz” - but leaves the term 
ha-lu-ub un-translated.^^^ Frayne (2008,174) opts for “the poplar dogs(?) (or lions[?])”. It is worth 
noticing that, at least in later sources, Ningirsu’s sacred animal was the lion (Streck 2001, 517); as 
such, it is not too far-fetched to suggest that these were the animals guarding the god’s temple. 
Indeed, the lion may have become Ningirsu’s sacred animal because in the third millennium Nin¬ 
girsu was mostly associated with the Anzu-bird, a lion-headed eagle. As for the material used in 
Enanatum’s inscription, it is not clear whether the halub-wood mentioned in 1.2 had been imported 
into Southern Mesopotamia along with the cedar wood mentioned at the beginning of the docu¬ 
ment. 

Two texts by Gudea of Lagas shed some light on the provenance of the halub-wood. Gudea 
Stat. B, col. vi 11.45-50, reads: 

45. gu-bi-in’'* 

46. kur *‘"ha-lu-ub-ta 

47. ^‘*ha-lu-ub 

48. im-ta- e^ 


121 Differences in the list appear only in the doors’ section, which follows the section concerning the trees (Veldhuis 
1997, 84). 

122 Cooper (1986, 49); Steible (1982, vol. 1,144 fl.); Frayne (2008,173-4 (text 3)). 

123 In his glossary (1982, vol. II, 159), however, Steible does translate *"ha-lu-ub as “Eiche”. 
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49. musen sar-ur-se 

50. mu-na-dim 

45. From Gubin, 

46. Land of the halub-tiee, 

47-48. He had the halub-wood brought down 

49-50. And had it fashioned into the Sarur bird for him. 

In this case, the wood is used to manufacture the Sarur bird, one of Ningirsu’s weapons. As the 
royal inscription commemorates the planning and building of the temple of Ningirsu in Lagas, it 
most likely describes the fashioning of a portion of Ningirsu’s statue. 

This document is unique as it associates the halub-tiee with a specific region. The toponym 
Gubin is explicitly said to be the “land of the halub-tiees" (vi 46). However, the location of Gubin 
is problematic. Other than this passage and Gudea Stat. D col. iv 9 (where it is written gu-bi*'*), 
Gubin appears only in the “Curse of Agade” (henceforth CA) 1. 152, where it is written gii-bi-na 
and it refers to a mountainous area. At least three different locations have been suggested for this 
place name: an area near Magan, the region of the Jebel Akhdar in the Arabian Peninsula,or 
the Bactriana (Edzard et al. 1977, 62). Such suggestions cover quite a large area, although they all 
point to a region outside the Mesopotamian alluvium, thus supporting the idea that the tree was 
not native to Mesopotamia. 

Another relevant passage from the Gudea corpus is Cylinder A, col. xii 3-5: 

3. sig-ta ®‘^ha-lu-ub 

4. ®‘"NE-ha-an' mu-ra-te-e^de 

5. igi-nim-ta ®‘"eren ®‘®su(!)-ur-me ®'*za-ba-lum ni-bi-a 
ma-ra-an-tum 

3. From the lower (regions), halub-tiees 

4. And NE-ha-an-trees will come up to you, 

5. (And) from upper (regions) cedars, cypresses and zabalum-tiees 
themselves will be brought to you. 

Later in the same text (col. xv 15-18), Gudea claims: 

15 “^nin-sikil-a-da a mu-da-ag 

16. ®‘"ha-lu-ub gal-gal ®‘"esi ®‘"ab-ba-bi 

17. ensi e-ninnu du-a 
18 mu-na-ab-us-e 

15. (Ningirsu) instructed (the goddess) Ninsikila 

16. So that she caused great halub-logs, hardwood and ‘wood of the sea’ 

17. To reach the ruler who built the Eninnu. 

The context is the building of the temple of Ningirsu in Lagas, as in Gudea Stat. B. The pair sig/ 
igi-inim appears often in royal inscriptions to describe the northern and southern areas beyond 
the ruler’s dominion (Volk 1995, 177). Therefore, Gudea’s halub-wood was imported from some¬ 
where southeast of Lagas, via the Gulf, as the mention of Ninsikila, a goddess associated to Dilmun, 


124 Leemans (1960,12 fn. 1) identified the toponym gu-bi-in with the ku-pi-in of the lipsur litanies. 
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attests/^^ Gudea’s Cylinder A does not specify what purpose the halub-wood might have had. None¬ 
theless, on the basis of the evidence from Enanatum’s inscription and from Gudea Stat. B, it is 
likely that the wood was meant to be used for temple decor. 

The data from the third millennium royal inscriptions, although meager and limited to Lagas, 
informs us that rulers of this city had to import this tree - according to Gudea from the Gulf - and 
that the wood was used in the construction and furnishing of temples. This suggests a non-native, 
precious and prestigious wood. 


4. The mes-halub-Tree in the Administrative Texts 
from Early Dynastic lllb Girsu 

The archival documents from Early Dynastic Illb Girsu do not refer to the halub-tiee at all. Rather, 
they make mention of the mes ha-lu-ub tree.^“ Four administrative documents (VS 25, 46; DP 
75 ii' 5'; DP 485 i 2-3 and DP 490 i 2) list the mes ha-lu-ub tree/wood, always written ^‘"mes 
ha-lu-ub.VS25,46isa disbursement ofmesha-lu-iib wood sent by Enentarzi, ensi of Lagas. The 
measurements of the various logs are given in detail,^^^ although the purpose for which the wood is 
to be used is not mentioned. DP 75 lists a collection of items that Enentarzi’s successor, Lugalanda, 
assigned to one Urtarsirsir. Among others, one finds a mes ha-lu-ub-wood footstool.^^® DP 485 
deals with the delivery of various types of wooden objects for the building of ships.DP 490 lists 
another collection of items, among which there is one bed (gis-nu^) in mes ha-lu-ub-wood. 

These texts never mention the provenience of the wood, although they offer some informa¬ 
tion about its usage and size. In his investigation of the pre-Sargonic Lagas timber production, 
Powell (1992) listed the mes ha-lu-ub-wood as one of the many plants harvested and used for 
their woods. Although he did not provide a candidate for the tree, he suggested it may perhaps be 
identical to the mes ha-lu-ub har-ra-na of the lexical lists (1992,102-3). 


125 For Ninsikila see Black and Green (1992, 66) and Cavigneaux and Krebernik (2000, 489). For the relevance of 
Dilmun (modern Bahrain) in Sumerian though, see “Enki and Ninhursaga” (EnNinh), where Dilmun is described as 
a pure and uncontaminated place, without any living being or water. Ninhursaga/Ninsikila intercedes before Enki on 
Dilmun’s behalf in order to make the land habitable. 

126 This is possible variety of halub-tiee, recorded later in Hh. Ill, in the mes = mesu section of the list (see Powell 
1987a, 149, 15). Yet two additional types are the *”mes ha-lu-ub har-ra-na, equated to Akkadian dup-ra-nu 
(Hh. Ill 208 = MSL 5 110) and ®‘'mes ha-lu-ub ma-gan-na, equated to Akkadian ta-ti-tu (Hh. Ill 216 = MSL 5 110). 
Powell interprets both trees as a type of oak, whereas CAD D s. v. 189-190 translated the Akkadian duprdnu as “a tree¬ 
like variety of juniper (Juniper drupacea)". W. von Soden, AHw. 162, s.v. dap(a)rdnu(m) also opts for “Wacholder.” As 
for tatltu, CAD T 299 s. v. interprets it as “a variety of oak tree and its wood,” while von Soden, AHw. 1340 s. v., prefers 
the more neutral “ein Baum”. The translation of these terms is influenced by the generally accepted interpretation of 
ha-lu-ub as “oak”. 

127 Col i-iii: 1 ®“mes ha-lu-ub gid-da-bi kus 6 zapah 1/ [es]-nigin-bi kus 2 zapah/ 1 ®“mes ha-lu-ub 
gid-da-bi kus 6 / es-nigin-bi kus 2/ 1 ®‘'mes ha-lu-ub gid-da-bi kus 4 / es-nigin-bi kus 2,“\mes-haluh 
6 and Vz cubits long (ca. 3,25 meters) and the circumference of which is 2 Vi cubits (ca. 1,25 meters), / 1 mes-haluh 
6 cubits long (ca. 2,7 meters) and the circumference of which is 2 cubits (ca. 1 meter) /I mes-halub 4 cubits long 
(ca. 1,8 meters) and the circumference of which is 2 cubits (ca. 1 meter).” The measurements here given show tree logs 
of moderate dimensions. 

128 Col. ii’5’;l s"giri-gub s”mes ha-lu-ub, “one foot-stool made of mes-holuh-wood”. 

129 Col i 1-3: 2 *"u ma-sig-ba ®‘Naskarin/ 2 s"u us-bi mes ha-lu-ub/ 2 *"u 3-kam-ma us mes ha-lu-ub, 
“one wooden plank for the boat’s hull is made of boxwood; two wooden planks for the boat’s side are made of mes- 
halub-, two wooden planks for the third (time for the boat’s) side are made of mes-halub wood”. 
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5. The Halub-Tree in the Administrative texts from Ur III Period 

The administrative texts from the Ur III period offer the most fertile ground for investigating the 
identity of the halub-tiee. There are more than fifty texts which mention the halub-wood, written 
consistently ha-lu-iib, with or without the determinativeWith the exception of a few unprov- 
enanced documents, these texts come from Ur, Umma, Girsu, Lagas and Puzris-Dagan, and list a 
variety of usages for the halub-wood. Not only is the wood employed, but se ha-lu-ub appears in 
food offering lists. 

One text from Girsu (RTC 221, reign of Gudea) simply records ®‘^ha-lu-ub, without specifica¬ 
tions about its uses. It does however give the width and length of the halub-logs. Several texts 
record tables (bansur) made of halub-wood (Behrens 89 obv. ii 3; UET 3 796 obv. 1; UET 3 797 
obv. 1; UET 3 798 obv. 1-2; UET 3 801 obv. 1; and UET 3 828 obv. 1', 3' and 6')- In one case (OrSP 
47-49 37 obv. 1 = OrAnt. 17 38), the table is made of e-lam-ma-gum-wood, but its base (ur) is in 
halub-wood. 

A set of Ur III administrative texts record the use of the halub-wood in the manufacturing of 
the furniture found in GEN, i. e. the bed (gis-nu) and the chair (^“gu-za). Halub-wood for beds 
is attested in PUT 1 337 obv. 1; PUT 1 543 obv. 1-2; PUT 1 628 obv. 1-2; MVN 11197 obv. 1 and ASJ 4, 
142 8 obv. 1. Moreover, another text, possibly from the Ur III period (AUCT 2136 obv. 1), documents 
the sale of a bed made of halub-wood qualified as siki gi ak, where the wool of a Sumerian (i. e. 
native) sheep was added to the bed. 

In general, the halub-wood was only occasionally used for the frame of the bed.^^^ More often, 
it was employed in beds’ legs, which were occasionally inlaid with precious metal and shaped in 
the form of animals’ paws.^^^ Along with the halub-wood, other woods are occasionally listed, to 
be employed in the manufacture of the bed. PUT 1 337 obv. 3 lists hardwood (®‘"esi) used for the 
legs of the bed as well.^^'* Another text, ASJ 4 142 8, mentions a boxwood (®‘®taskarin) bed with 
halub-wood legs.^^^ 

Halub-wood is used often in the manufacturing of chairs (AUCT 2 240 obv. 1-3; MVN 6 3 obv. 
1-2; MVN 6 86 obv. 2; UET 3 753 obv. 3; UET 3 665 obv. 1-3 and HSS 4 005 obv. iii 14).^^® Some of these 
documents are of particular interest. UET 3 753 records a ®‘"gu-za bara ha-lu-ub-a(?);“^ AUCT 3 
335 obv. 1 lists a ®‘"gu-za sir-da (a sedan chair) made in halub-wood and inlaid in bronze. HSS 4, 
5, a balanced account from Girsu, provides, among others, a long list of wooden objects, including 
some made of halub-wood, among which are; one table (obv. iii 14), 4 chair’s legs (obv. iii 18), one 


130 For a complete list of the attestation of the term ha-lu-ub in the Ur III corpus, see M. Molina’s Database of Neo- 
Sumerian Texts at http://bdts.filol.csic.es. I will here discuss only a small selection. 

131 See RTC 221 rev. viii 9-10,12-13 and 15-16: gid 3 Vz kus // dagal 2 su-du-a ... [gid x kus] // dagal 2 su-du-a 
... gid 1 Vz kus // dagal 1 su-bad, “(one halub-log) 3 Vz cubits long (ca. 1,75 meters) and 2/3 cubits wide (ca. 0,33 
meters); (one halub-\og") [ ... long] and 2/3 cubits wide {ca. 0,33 meters); (one haIub-\og) 1 Vz cubits {ca. 0,75 meters) 
long and Vz cubit wide {ca. 0,25 meters).” 

132 UET 3 831 obv. ii 5: 6 lagab iz-zi nu [...] ha-lu-ub, “six stumps of holub-tree for the bed’s frame”. 

133 For example PDT1 337 obv. 1: gis-nu umbin sal,^-la ha-lu-ub, “One bed with halub-wood elegant/fine legs”; 
PDT 1 543 obv. 2: umbin gud-bi ®‘*ha-lu-ub, “Its bovine-shaped legs made of halub-wood”-, PDT 1 628 obv. 1-2: 
gis-nu umbin gud ha-lu-ub kug-babbar gar-ra // 1 gis-nu gi ma-gan‘‘‘ umbin sal^^-la ha-lu-ub-ba kug- 
babbar gar-ra, “One bed with halub-wood bovine-shaped legs, inlaid with silver, one bed made of ‘Magan’s reed’ 
(=bamboo), its halub-wood fine legs inlaid with silver”. 

134 Obv. 1-3:1 gis-nu umbin sal,-la ha-lu-ub / 1 gis-nu umbin sal^-la mes zabar gar-ra 4 gis-nu umbin 
sal,-la *‘®esi ’"Ssag,-kal siki gi, “One bed with halub-wood elegant/fine legs, one bed with mes-wood elegant/ 
fine legs inlaid with bronze, four beds with hardwood elegant/fine legs (?) its matting made of native sheep wool”. 

135 Obv. 1:1 gis-nu taskarin umbin sal,,-la-bi ha-lu-ub. 

136 See now Paoletti 2012:163-5. 

137 It is here not clear whether the halub-wood refers to the chair or to the dais. The term bara is problematic in itself 
(PSD B, s. V. 134-143) but in this case it must designate a dais. 
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foot-stool (giri-gub, obv. ill 19), several ma-al-tum^^® (obv. iv 11) as well as other unidentified 
objects which are part of an e-du^-la “estate”.These wooden objects are not all in halub-wood. 
HSS 4,5 also lists ®‘®hashur (apple tree), and u-suh^.^'"’ 

Halub-wood was also used for wooden boards (®‘®dur), as evidenced by a few texts from Ur 
(UET 3 556 obv. 2 and UET 3 580 obv. 2). In addition, it was also used in statuary, as suggested by 
UET 3 773 obv. 1-2, which lists 1 gab a / si ha-lu-iib, possibly “a halub-wood left side horn (of a 
statue)”. 

A small group of texts illustrates that the halub-wood was also employed in the manufacture of 
baskets and containers (bisag), as well as vessels (ma-al-tum and an-za-am). For instance, UET 
3 802 obv. 1 lists 1 *‘"bisag ha-lu-ub ka-tab nu-tuku tur, “a small ha/uh-container without a 
lid”, followed by the items that the basket contains. UET 3 804 obv. 1 mentions items manufactured 
sag^ gis zag-bar ha-lu-ub-ta, “from the left-over halub-wood" The document lists a small 
table and a small lidded container. The texts using this expression show that artisans tried, when¬ 
ever possible, to use all the available halub-wood. This in turn suggests the wood was considered 
somewhat rare as well as precious, as it was not to be wasted. 

A large balanced account from Ur (UET 3,1498) records the work of eight workshops in the 
city of Ur under the supervision of Ur-Nanna (Loding 1974, 105-106). The text, also discussed 
by Sallaberger (1999, 277-9), provides a good example of how various departments of the Ur III 
administrative system functioned. Of relevance for this investigation is the e-nagar, the carpenter 
shop. A remarkable amount of objects was manufactured from halub-wood during that year, as the 
text duly records. The section about this wood (obv. col. vi, 11. 8-17) reads as follows: 


8. 

3 

lagab ®‘"sag bansur 

9. 

4 

®‘Uagab an-za-am ha-lu-ub 

10. 

ba-sur sag^-ba 

11. 

1 

®‘®bansur 

12 

2 

®‘®ma-al-tum 

13. 

1 

®‘®bisag tur 

14. 


ba-an-gar 

15. 

ki zag-bar ®‘*ha-lu-ub-ta 

16. 

1 

®'"bansur tur 

17. 

1 

®‘"sag ka-tab 

18. 


[...] 

19. 

2 

®‘®ma-al-tum gid-da tur 

20 

3 

®‘"ma-al-tum zag-ar 

21. 

2 

gis gu 

22. 


ba-an-gar 


Three pieces of a table’s wooden top 
(and) four pieces of vessels in halub- 
wood 

were cut. From them 
a tray 

two vessels 
a small box 

were made 

From the left-over halub-wood 
a small tray 
a lid on top 

two small oblong vessels 
three ...-vessels 
(and) two pots 
were made. 


138 ma-al-tum is an Akkadian loanword into Sumerian from mayaltum, “bed”, or a type of vessel. The context usu¬ 
ally helps identifying the most plausible translation. 

139 For this term see especially Waetzoldt (1990, 3-4); Sallaberger (1993, 27; 1999, 267 fn. 374). 

140 u-suh^ was perhaps a type of pine, as suggested by Powell (1992, 116-7) and more recently argued by Heimpel 
(2011, 104-5). 

141 See also UET 3 809 obv. 1 and UET 3 820 obv. 1. 
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Objects in halub-viood are mentioned elsewhere in the text, but this passage will suffice as an 
example of the many usages of this wood in the Ur III carpenter’s shop. After the manufacturing of 
main objects such as tables, chairs and bed, what was left of the wood was used to create smaller 
objects, such as boxes, dishes and lids (Sallaberger 1999,278). 

Ur III documents also mention se ha-lu-iib (MVN 6 30: 8; MVN 6 32: 11; MVN 7 85: 3 - 
rev. 1; MVN 16 739:16; SAT 2 261; 5-6; SAT 2 393: 4 and Nebraska 19 rev. 6). MVN 7 85, from Lagas, 
records the expenditure of wooden objects (?) and food stuff, by Dudu (rev. 4). This text is of great 
importance for the understanding of the identity of the halub-tree, because it mentions the se of 
the tree in association with food stuffs the identity of which is well known. The editors (Pettinato/ 
Picchioni/Waetzoldt 1977,15-6) interpreted this document as a record of rations of “fruit and varia," 
the varia, I presume, referring to the damaged part (the first line is partially lost) and to the se 
ha-lu-ub. MVN 7, 85 reads as follows: 


1. 

0.2.0 1 sila gis-[...] 

Twenty-one liters of [...], 

2. 

0.2.0 1 sila ®‘®gipar^ 

Twenty-one liters of..., 

3. 

7 ®‘"hashur se-er-gu 

Seven strings of apples. 

4. 

0.2.0 ban 1 sila gestin UD 

Twenty-one liters of raisins. 

5. 

0.2.0 ban 1 silase ha-lu-ub 

Twenty-one liters of halub-huits, 

r. 

‘‘‘idigna 

The Tigris^'*^ 

2’. 

Vz sila lal 

Vz liter of honey 

3’. 

mu-ra-ba-zi 

had been removed (?). 

4’. 

zi-ga du-du 

(It is the) account of Dudu. 


The mention of the fruits of the halub-tiee in association vdth apples (hashur), raisins (gestin ud) 
and syrup or honey (lal) indicates that this is not a simple ration list. Usually, the most common 
rations are given out in the form of oil, grain and wool (Gelb 1965, 230-5; Stol 2006), but this text 
registers what one could label delicacies as the expenditure of Dudu.^'*^ 

Some of the other documents mentioning se ha-lu-ub record food offerings (nig-ba) for the 
dUj^-kug. The latter is a sacred place at Nippur, most recently discussed by Sigrist (1992, 145-6) 
and Sallaberger (1993,129-131). It designates both a holy mound, specifically the mound where the 
gods set the destinies at the dawn of time (Sjoberg 1969,50-1 and fn. 2), but also an altar, where the 
offerings to the gods of the temple were made. The mention of se ha-lu-ub clearly shows that the 
halub-tiee produced a type of edible seed or fruit. The offering to the du^^-kug supports the idea, 
already expressed in the discussion of MVN 7 85, that the se ha-lu-ub were considered a delicacy 
in Southern Mesopotamia. 

Halub-wood continued to be used in the manufacturing of furniture, especially chairs, also in 
the Isin-Larsa period, as two administrative texts published in BIN 9 show; they record disburse¬ 
ment of money for the construction of chairs (®‘®gu-za) from halub-wood (374: 3 obv. 3 ®‘®gu-za 
sir-da // ha-lu-iib-se; 499: 3 obv. 2 ®‘"gu-za-x-es // ha-lu-ub).^'*'* 


142 The mention of the Tigris River in association with the halub-wood is interesting, especially vis-a-vis GEN where 
the tree is planted near the Euphrates River. It is however not clear whether rev. 1 is in any way connected to obv. 5. 

143 Understanding of the Ur III ration system has considerably improved in recent years through the publication of 
the Garsana archives and by H. Brunke’s work on foodstuff (2011a). It has emerged that the Garsana workforce was 
provided not only with the standard rations, but also with soup and other items (Brinke 2011b). A similar situation 
is found at Iri-sagrig, where messengers were regularly given soup and fish as ration (A. Kleinerman, personal com¬ 
munication). 

144 Van de Mieroop (1987, 26) discussed BIN 9, 374 in relation to the materials employed in the carpenter shop and 
pointed out that wood, which appears rarely in the Isin craft archive, is mostly employed in the manufacturing of 
doors and furniture. 
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The evidence from the administrative texts from the late third to the early second millennium 
BCE suggests that, by this time, the halub-tiee had become part of the Southern Mesopotamia 
economy. The tree was not only used for its wood (as in Pre-Sargonic Lagas and during the reign 
of Gudea), but also for its fruits. Moreover, parts of the halub-tiee were used in the manufacture 
of baskets and various types of vessels. The analysis of the administrative texts allows us a few 
preliminary conclusions: 

1. The use of the halub-wood in the manufacture of drinking vessels required that the wood either 
be not porous or be coated with impermeable substances. The fact that the texts never mention 
coating indicates the wood was most likely not porous. 

2. The halub-wood was of good quality, since it was used to manufacture prestige goods.^''^ Its 
good quality is also evidenced by the fact that all the pieces of wood were used up, the smaller 
ones for pots and dishes. 

3. The halub-wood was used for chairs’ and beds’ legs, i.e. items which were in direct contact with 
the floor and thus subject to the action of time and external elements; this implies that it was a 
durable wood, resistant to temperature changes and humidity from the soil. 

4. The fact that the fruits of the halub-tiee were employed in offering to the temple and, in one 
case, as expenditure for an individual suggests that these fruits were edible. The association 
of the fruits with other “delicacies” suggests that the ha/uh-fruits too were considered as such. 

6. The Halub-Tree in Ur III Incantations 

The halub-tiee appears in two incantations from the Ur III period published by van Dijk/Geller 
(2003, 65-70). In both texts, the se of the halub-tiee occur in a list of ingredient to be used for the 
mixing of a potion or medicine. The texts do not give any information about the provenience of the 
items listed. 

TMH 6 no. 19 (HS 2439) lists the follovdng ingredients: 


1. 

zu-lum 

Dates 

2. 

®‘*hashur 

Apples 

3. 

^‘*pes 

Figs 

4. 

^‘*ma-nu 

Willow^'**’ 

5. 

gestin UD 

Raisins 

6. 

^‘^sennur 

Plums (?)^'‘^ 

7. 

se ®‘*ha-lu-ub 

halub-huits 

The text proceeds by listing a variety of herbs to be added to the concoction. 

TMH 6 no. 20 (HS 2315) describes into detail the ritual of the incantation, and provides a list of 
ingredients to be used in the potion, an almost exact replica of the recipe described in text no 19: 

1. 

zu-lum 

Dates 

2. 

®'*pes 

Figs 

3. 

^‘^hashur 

Apples 

4. 

s‘*gipar^ 

Pomegranates 

145 MVN 3 326: 1 mentions a box (bisag) made of halub-wood and inlaid with ivory, meant for Simat-^staran, 

daughter of the king. 

146 Steinkeller (1987, 91-3) suggested that 

: *”ma-nu is the willow. 

147 Postgate (2003, 18-9) has recently reviewed the problems in the identification of the Sumerian botanical term 


sennur. 
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5. gestin ud 

6. ®‘"sennur 

7. se ®‘"ha-lu-ub 


Raisins 


Plums (?) 
halub-huits 


As in text no. 19, the halub-huits are followed by some herbs to be added to the recipe, which is 
to be given to the patient. Because halub-hee is usually understood as a type of oak, the editors’ 
translation of se ®‘^ha-lu-ub as “acorn” is not surprising (van Dijk/Geller 2003, 66, 69 and 101). 
Interestingly, the se ®‘*ha-lu-ub are found in association with the same type of fruits attested 
in the administrative documents from the same Ur III period.^'*® Texts mentioning the se ®‘"ha- 
lu-ub are usually lists of foodstuffs (on occasion associated with other products) to be disbursed 
to individual or institutions. Dates (zu-lum), raisins (gestin ud), apples (®‘^hashur) and dried 
figs (®‘^pes se-er-gu) are usually associated with the se ®‘^ha-lu-ub, as in the case of the two 
incantations here discussed. The meaning of the correspondence between these lists is impossible 
to pinpoint, but has been noted by Geller as well (van Dijk/Geller 2003, 69). 

The evidence from these texts suggests that se ®‘®ha-lu-ub is unlikely to be the acorn, since 
the latter are only edible after considerable processing, whereas our item has to be readily edible 
just like the other fruits mentioned with it. 

7. The Halub-Tree in Sumerian Literary Compositions 

Eight Sumerian literary compositions mention the halub-hee, which however plays a major role 
only in GEN. In the others, the halub-hee is mentioned only briefly, and its presence does not fulfill 
any specific narrative purposes. The compositions are: “Enlil and Sud” (henceforth EnlSud), the 
“Debate between the Tree and the Reed” (TR), “Inana and Dumuzi Dl” (DI Dl), “Inana G”, GH A, 
InEnki and “Dumuzi’s Death” (DDum). In the last two, the context in which the halub-hee is men¬ 
tioned is very fragmentary. Finally, the halub-hee occurs in the “Barnett Enmerkar Tablet”, a very 
poorly understood text discussed in the next section. 

EnlSud is preserved in copies from the Old Babylonian and Neo-Assyrian periods, and it narrates 
the courtship of Enlil and Sud, a goddess at home in Eres, who, after her wedding to Enlil, becomes 
known as Ninlil. LI. 118-123 list the fruits and nuts among the bridal gifts that Enlil sends to Eres: 

118. [...] zu-lum ®‘*pes ®‘*nu-ur-ma gal ®‘"x x 

119. ®‘^gij^-par^ ®‘®sennur ®‘^ha-lu-ub *‘Uam^'‘® ®‘"al-la-nu-um 

120. zu-lum dilmun-na gur-da dab^-ba an zu-lum za-gin-na 

121. nu-ur-ma gal pii-ta su su-ub-ba ^‘^gestin ga-ra-an gal nim 

122. gis kur gi-rin-na gis sag^ ''‘kiri^ gis hi ud x [...] en-te-en-e gu pes-a 

123. gurun ®‘*kirij.-a si ba-ni-in-sa ‘^'■en‘'-[lil] '■eres''''‘-se 

118. [...], dates, figs, big pomegranate,... 

119. Cherries(?),^^‘’ plums, ha/uh(-fruits?),^^^ pistachios, acorns. 


148 See for instance MVN 7 85 obv. 1-5; MVN 16 739 obv. 1-17; Nebraska 19 rev. 6; SAT 2 261 obv. 1-6; SAT 2 393 obv. 1-10. 

149 lam is a general term for nuts but can be also refer to “almond”, as illustrated by Nesbitt/Postgate (2003, 633), 
Steinkeller/Postgate (1992b, 58-60) and Veldhuis (1997,168). 

150 Civil’s translation (1983, 60) of ®‘®gi^-par^j with “cherry” is not without problems (see also Postgate 1987,119-121). 
Postgate (2003, 16) argued that the cherry is not yet identified in the cuneiform texts and suggests that “if the word 
cherry existed, one would expect to find it in the ‘berry’ section of Hh. 111”. Hh. Ill 156 equates it to the Akkadian 
li/updru, which is a fruit tree (see CAD L, s. v. 198), and it appears in the section of Hh. Ill listing six trees which have 
no apparent relations with one another except for being timber trees (Powell 1987a, 148). 

151 Although the text does not use the term se ®‘®ha-lu-ub, the context suggests that the halub-huits are meant here. 
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120. Dates from Dilmun packed in baskets, lapis-colored date clusters, 

121. Big pomegranates seeds plucked from their rinds, early grapes in big clusters, 

122. Exotic trees in fruit, trees from orchards [...] grown during the winter 

123. And fruits from the orchard; Enlil directed all of this to Eres. 

The occurrence of the halub-tiee among other fruits (and more in general food offerings - 
11.105-127) fits nicely with the evidence from the Ur III administrative texts discussed above, despite 
the fact that no mention is made of the tree’s se. Civil (1983, 60) translated ®‘"ha-lu-ub as halub- 
nuts, but did not offer any rationale for this choice. However, this might have been influenced by 
the presence of pistachios and acorns. 

An almost identical list of fruits is preserved in the still unpublished TR (11. 25-28); 

zii-lum ®‘®pes ®‘"sennur ^'^gi^-par^ ®‘®nu-ur-ma gal ... ®‘®hashur gestin ga-ra-an gal 
nim ®‘Ham ®‘"al-la-nu-um ®‘®ha-lu-ub ®‘"ur-zi-nu-um ... lal gestin^^^ 

Date, figs, plums, cherries(?), big pomegranates... apples, early grapes in big clusters, almonds, 
acorns, haluh-fruits, olives (?)^^... ghee, grape. 

The association of the halub-tiee with ®‘Ham, the oak (al-la-nu-um) and the ur-zi-nu-um- 
tree indicates that the by-products of the halub-tiee are probably to be understood as nuts or as 
nut-shaped fruits. This may be corroborated by EnlSud, where the halub-huits are preceded by 
cherries (?) and plums, which are arguably nut-shaped. 

In InEn, the term ®‘"ha-lu-ub is to be restored in a fragmentary passage (Tablet I col. vi lines 
1-8). Enki has just been informed by his vizier Isimud that, while imbibed, he had donated the mes 
to Inana, now on her way to her city, Uruk-Kulaba. Thus, he begins to plan some countermeasures 
to intercept her along the way and retrieve the mes he has so foolishly given to her. LI. 1-8 read: 

1. [...] lugal [...] 

2. e '^en-ki-ke^ inim nu-ha-lam-e-dam 

3. [...] na de^-ga gu di gal zu-a 

4. ^‘*sag-kul ®‘Mg e-e-ka bi-za-za bi-in-dug^ bi-in-es 

5. ki e-ne-er mu-na-an-pad ‘*en-ki-ke^ bi-za-za X kisib-la 

6. zid-da-ni im-ma-an-dab^ 

7. [...] kug-ga im-ma-ni-in-ku^-ku^ 

8. [...®‘^ha-lu]-ub ®‘Haskarin-na-ni su im-ma-an-ti 

1. [...] the king [...] 

2. In Enki’s abode, no word should be lost; 

3. [...] full of advice, loud voiced, knowledgeable in many things. 

4. They said; “By the bolt of the door of the temple a frog spoke”. 

5. He showed him a place, Enki seized the [...] frog 

6. by its right paw. 

7. He made it enter in the sacred [...]. 

8. There, he received [the ha/]uii-[wood] and the boxwood.^^'* 


152 Quoted after PSD A/III, s. v. al-la-nu-um, 152. 

153 *‘“ur-zi-nu appears in Hh. Ill 255, in the berry section and is equated to Akkadian sirdu, hence the tentative 
translation “olive.”. For the problems in identifying the Sumerian term corresponding to the Akkadian sirdu see Post¬ 
gate (2003,18), Waetzoldt (1985), and Stol (2003). The term *‘®ur-zi-nu is remarkably absent from these discussions. 

154 Farber-Fliigge (1973, 31) translated this line as follows: “[...nach der Ei]che (/) und seinem Buchsbaum streckte er 
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The restoration ®‘®ha-lu-ub in 1. 8 is secured by the fact that ®‘®ha-lu-ub and ®‘®taskarin appear 
as a pair in at least three other Sumerian compositions - “Inana G”, GEN and GH A. The fragmen¬ 
tary context indicates that Enki undertook unclear magical actions, which most likely were not 
effective, since when the story resumes Inana has safely arrived in Uruk. 

In “Inana G”, the halub-tiee is mentioned among the items the goddess brings along when she 
visits the other deities in their sanctuaries (11.1-19). Inana claims that: 

16. ur mu-da-ri ''pirig'' mu-da-ri 

17. ®‘Haskarin mu-da-ri ®‘"ha-lu-ub mu-da-ri 

16. “I bring with me a dog, I bring with me a lion, 

17. “I bring with me the boxwood, I bring vdth me the halub-tiee". 

The hymn does not specify the reasons why Inana chooses these items for her journey. We do know, 
however, that the lion was Inana’s sacred animal (Wilcke 1980, 82; Hrouda 1971, 487) and that she 
had strong links to the halub-tiee, as GEN clearly indicates. Furthermore, Inana is also associated 
to the boxwood, as evidenced by InDesc 1. 46 and parallels. In this composition, when Ninsubur 
asks Enlil, Nanna and Enki for help in releasing Inana from the Netherworld, she compares Inana 
to the boxwood in the carpenter shop: 

43. [a-a] ‘*mu-ul-lil du^-mu-zu mu-lu kur-ra 
nam-ba-da-an-gurum-e 

44. kug sagj-ga-zu sahar kur-ra nam-ba-an-da-sar-e 

45. za-gin sag^-ga-zu za zadim-ka nam-ba-da-an-si-il-si-il 

46. ®‘Haskarin-zu gis nagar-ra-ka nam-ba-dar-dar-re 

47. ki-sikil ‘*ga-sa-an-na kur-ra nam-ba-da-an-gurum-e 

43. “[Father] Enlil, do not let your daughter bow dovm (before) anybody in the Netherworld! 

44. “Do not let your beautiful precious metal mix vdth the dirt of the Netherworld! 

45. “Do not let your beautiful lapis lazuli be split apart like the stone cutter’s stone! 

46. “Do not let your boxwood be cut like the carpenter’s wood! 

47. “Do not let maiden Inana bow down in the Netherworld! 

DI D1 tells of the sacred marriage rites performed by an anonymous king, who personifies 
Inana’s spouse Dumuzi. In this composition, the halub-tiee serves as a metaphor to indicate the 
Eastern border of the realm of the king whom Inana protects (11.42-46): 

42. '^utu e-ta '^utu sii-se 

43. '“““ulu-ta ‘“““mir-ra-a-se 

44. a-ab-ba igi-nim a-ab-ba sig-se 

45. ®‘"ha-lu-ub-ta ®‘®erin-na-se 

46. ki-en-gi ki-uri-a esgiri sibir sum-mu-na-ab 

42. “From the rising of the sun to the setting of the sun, 

43. “From the South Wind to the North Wind, 

44. “From the Upper Sea to the Lower Sea, 


die Hand aus”. She offered no justification for her restoration, nor did she comment on the line. Waetzoldt (1975, 384) 
accepted the restoration and does not comment on this line. 

155 This speech is repeated verbatim by Ninsubur before Nanna (11.199-203) and Enki (11. 212-216). 
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45 “From the halub-txee to the cedar-tree, 

46. “Grant him (=the king) the scepter and the staff over Sumer and Akkad!” 

That in this case the halub-tiee designates the Eastern borders of the ruler’s domain can be inferred 
by the structure of the passage. The parallelism between the first hemistich and the second hemi¬ 
stich of each line (the rising of the sun, the South Wind, the Upper Sea and the halub-tiee vis-a-vis 
the setting of the sun, the North Wind, the Lower Sea and the cedar tree) clearly indicates a close 
association between the halub-tiee and the regions east of Mesopotamia. This is also confirmed by 
the fact that the cedar - which parallels the halub-tiee - is usually associated with the West, more 
precisely the Amanus range, thus defining the Western territories.^® 

DDum describes how Dumuzi was captured by the gaHa-demons and how he subsequently 
died (11. 47-59).^^ The halub-tiee appears in an obscure passage in which seven sorcerers are about 
to perform a ritual in the aftermath of Dumuzi’s capture (11. 60-69). These sorcerers are said to 
belong to Arab, a place located between Badtibira and Uruk where Dumuzi was, according to other 
texts, captured and killed.^^® 

60. ud-bi-a imin he-na-me-es imin he-na-[me-es] 

61. ud-bi-a us^-zu a-''ra''-li imin he-na-[me-es] 

62. ''uSjj-zu'' a-ra-li he-en-na-me-es imin-na h[e-na-me-es] 

63. [...] kar sa am-me su ®‘"ha-lu-ub ak-[mes ...] 

64. [...]-bu-re-mes ®‘"ha-lu-ub ak-mes imin he-na-[me-es] 

60. In those day, they were seven, they [were] indeed seven for him, 

61. In those days, the sorcerers of Arab were indeed seven for him, 

62. They were the sorcerers of Arali, they [were indeed] seven [for him], 

63. [...]... they were the ones who prepared the halub-tiee, 

64. The ones who... they were the ones who prepared the halub-tiee, they [were] indeed seven 
for him. 

The text continues by describing the sorcerers as ones who have no spouse, no sister, but with 
knowledge of the practice of witchcraft both in heaven and on earth (11. 65-70). The final section 
of the composition seems to describe a shepherd involved in witchcraft, performing rituals in the 
steppe, and, according to Kramer (1980, 6), the setting for Dumuzi’s funeral. The halub-tiee there¬ 
fore appears in a magical-ritual situation, not necessarily associated with the death of Dumuzi 
himself. Rather, the tree is depicted as an element which the sorcerers manipulate (su ak). The fact 
that in later periods the same tree was also used in medical and ritual environments supports the 
interpretation of the tree being a magical tool.^^® 

In GEN, the halub-tiee is introduced after a cosmological prologue: 

27. ud-bi-a gis dis-am ®‘®ha-lu-ub dis-am gis dis-am ®‘Uaskarin dis-am 

28. gu ‘‘*buranun-na kug-ga-ka du-a-bi 

29. ‘‘^buranun-na nag-nag-da-bi 


156 For a discussion of the location of the Cedar Forest see e. g. Klein/Abraham (2000, 63-6). 

157 The text is known only from one manuscript (BM10046). It was originally published by Kramer (1980) and later 
copied and published by Alster/Geller (1990) with collation of the manuscript and corrections to Kramer’s edition. 

158 The association of Arali with the death of Dumuzi led to its becoming a synonym for Netherworld from the second 
half of the second millennium onwards (cf. e. g. Jacobsen 1983,195g and Katz 2003, 59-60). 

159 For references, see CAD H, s. v. haluppu, (d) and (e), p. 59 and Thompson (1949, 291). 
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27. At that time there was a solitary tree, a solitary halub-txee a solitary tree, a solitary boxwood 
tree, 

28. Which had been planted on the bank of the pure Euphrates, 

29. Which was drinking from the Euphrates (...) 

This section of the text is repeated twice by Inana, who retells the story in emesal first to Utu 
(11.70-72) and then to Gilgames (11.114-116): 

70. ud-bi-a mu di-ta-am ®‘"ha-lu-ub di-ta-am mu di-ta-am 
®‘Haskarin di-ta-am 

71. gu '‘^buranun-na kug-ga-ka du-a-bi 

72. ‘‘*buranun-na nag-nag-da-bi 

The tree is described as a solitary halub-tiee, modified in most textual traditions by the term 
®‘Haskarin, planted on the bank of the Euphrates River (and therefore in the context of cultiva¬ 
tion) and drinking its water. The force of the South Wind, to which the halub-tiee is associated 
also in DI Dl, discussed above, eradicates it from its spot and furthermore damages its branches. 
However, a woman, who is later identified as the goddess Inana, picks it up and carries it to Uruk, 
to her own garden (11.31-35). In Uruk, Inana tends the tree in a non-conventional way: she performs 
her gardening activities by using her feet rather than her hands. Inana’s purpose is to groom the 
tree in order to use the wood to build a chair and a bed (11.38-39). After ten years (1.40), the tree has 
fully grown but it has become infested by the Anzu-bird, a snake immune to charm, and a succu- 
bus. The presence of these creatures prevents Inana from harvesting the tree and making her furni¬ 
ture. Despite her notoriously fierce nature, Inana does not attempt to solve the problem herself, but 
invokes the help of her brother Utu, who declines, and then of Gilgames, who accepts the goddess’s 
request (11.50-135). The reasons for the refusal of the former and the acceptance of the latter are not 
given. However, since Gilgames was king of Uruk, and thus an avatar of her husband, Dumuzi, his 
intervention on Inana’s behalf in her Urukian orchard is appropriate. Gilgames prepares himself 
for this endeavor, which is depicted in the narrative as a battle: the terms and formulas used reflect 
the description of Gilgames’s preparation in his struggle against the Bull of Heaven. By himself, 
Gilgames manages to kill the snake, to expel the Anzu bird to the mountains, and to drive away 
the succubus, who escapes to the wasteland. At this point, the tree is ready to be cut down, an 
action that Gilgames duly performs. Then, with the help of the “50 men of his city who had gone 
up with him,” he organizes the wood in bundles (11.145-146). Here, the ties with GH A are evident, 
as the phraseology employed to describe the cutting of the cedar there and of the halub-tiee here is 
identical (see commentary). Gilgames consigns the wood to Inana for her chair and bed (11.147-148). 
These must be fashioned from the tree’s trunk, since Gilgames has his own ball fashioned from the 
roots and his stick from the branches (11. 149-150), certainly by the carpenter mentioned later in 
1.172. With this, the tree ceases to be a presence in the composition. 

Inana’s choice to use the halub-tiee to manufacture her bed and her chair does not come as a 
surprise, since, as we have seen, the halub-wood was largely employed in the manufacture of this 
type of furniture. The presence of the ball and of the stick is however more problematic. Lands- 
berger (1960, 124-6) was the first to convincingly argue that what is described in GEN is a game 
similar to such modern games as polo. This suggestion has been followed in more recent years by 
Cooper (2002, 73-85), Klein (2002, 187-201), George (2003, 808-10), and Keetman (2007). Notably, 
the activities depicted in 11.150-164 of the Sumerian tale have nothing to do with magic, nor are the 
ball and the stick shamanistic objects. None of the references to the ball and the stick outside of 
GEN specifically mention the fact that the two objects are made of halub-wood. 

As for the fact that, in GEN, the term ®‘naskarin (a boxwood) is found in apposition to 
®‘"ha-lu-ub, this is not surprising, as shown by both InEn and “Inana G”. It remains, however, 
that GEN is the only text in which there is only one tree, and not two, as it is the case in the other 
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compositions. The reasons why the two trees were used one in apposition to the other in GEN are 
not clear. It is important to stress that the term ®‘Haskarin modifies ®‘*ha-lu-ub only in some 
manuscripts. Some scribes were clearly uneasy with the line (see commentary to 1. 27 and paral¬ 
lels). One possible explanation may be that, since the two trees occurred in combination in Sumer¬ 
ian literary texts associated to Inana (InEn and “Inana G”), some of the scribes felt compelled to 
add ®‘®taskarin to GEN 1.27 and its parallels when it actually did not belong. 

GEN is not the only Sumerian Gilgames composition which establishes a strong connection 
between ®‘*taskarin and ®‘^ha-lu-ub. GH A 11. 56-58 mention the king of Uruk cutting down a 
halub-tree and a boxwood tree, although for entirely different reasons. GH A11.56-58 read; 

56. ^‘^kirij, gig eden-na giri bi-in-gub 

57. ^‘*esi *‘"ha-lu-ub ®‘"hashur ®‘Haskarin-na-ka im-ma-ni-sag-sag 

58. dumu uru-na mu-un-de-re^-es-a su-bi-a [...] 

56. He set his foot in the dark grove of the steppe,^*’” 

57. He whacked away ad®^ the hardwood tree, the halub-tree, the apple tree^*’^ and the boxwood 
tree, 

58. And he [put them (?)] into the hands of the sons of his city who had gone with him. 

Unlike GEN, where the term ®‘Haskarin modifies ®'"ha-lu-ub, here it is clear that at least four 
different trees are involved. The purpose of the cutting of these trees, located in some type of garden 
or orchard, is extrapolated from the passage. Gilgames and his men want to test the weapons they 
have just collected from the blacksmith to be assured of their strength and reliability (11. 54-58). All 
the trees mentioned are known for their hard wood, and the ultimate purpose of the mission is to 
cut trees in the ‘Mountain of Cedar-Felling’ (kur ®‘"eren kud). 

The evidence from Sumerian literary compositions allows for the following conclusions: 

1. The compositions in part reflect the use and properties of the tree. More precisely, GH A illus¬ 
trates the hardness of the tree, whereas DDum and InEn allude to its curative properties, 
reflected already in the mention of the tree’s fruits in incantations. 

2. The Sumerian Gilgames stories connect the halub-tree vdth cultivation. The tree is planted (du) 
on the bank of the Euphrates or in an orchard (®‘"kirig gi^ edin-na). In both cases, human or 
divine action is required. 

3. The compositions indicate an association between the boxwood and the halub-tree, although 
the reasons for such an association remain obscure. Both trees are in turn strongly associated 
to the goddess Inana. 


160 Black et al. (2004, 345) translate the nominal chain at the beginning of this line as “deeply shaded planta¬ 
tions”. In itself, the translation makes sense, but has no lexical basis. Furthermore, s'dcirig suggests a cultivated 
place, not a natural habitat. Sefati (1998, 168) based his tentative translation of “Dumuzi and Inana C” (DI C) 1. 4, 
“my shaded garden of the steppe”, on the assumption that *”kirig-Mi is perhaps an abbreviated form of *"kirig 
gissu (= Gis.Mi), “shaded garden”. He also suggested the possibility to read mi as gi^, “black”. Edzard (1991, 186) 
opted for “Dunklen Garten der ‘Steppe’”, followed here. 

161 The translation “to whack away at” tries to account for the use of sag instead of the more common kud, “to cut”. 

162 The identity of the hashur tree is now secure, although it was debated in the past. The suggestion that hashur 
should be translated as “apple tree” rather than “apricot,” as proposed by Gelb (1982b, 79-81), has been most recently 
defended by Postgate (1987, 117-8), Powell (1987c, 153-6 and 1992, 114) and Postgate (2003, 15-6). Apricot trees are 
absent from the Mesopotamian environment and there is no mention of Near Eastern apricot in the classical sources 
until at least the first century CE. According to Powell (1987c, 155) and Postgate (2003,16), the apricot tree was prob¬ 
ably imported from the Far East no earlier than the Achemenid period. Conversely, apple rings have been found in the 
Royal Cemetery of Ur (Renfrew 1987,157 and Nesbitt 2003, 27), thus suggesting the fruit was known in Mesopotamia 
at least from the Early Dynastic I period. 
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4. The tree is used as geographical reference, pointing to the area where the Mesopotamians 
imported it from, namely the South-East. 


8. The ha-lu-ub har-ra-an 

The ®'"ha-lu-ub har-ra-an(-na), found in the Ninurta cycle, is attested in the OB Nippur Ura 1 
(line 51d), and in Hh. V 58 (®‘"ha-lu-ub har-ra-an gigir = hal-ma-ad-ru (MSL 6,9)). Whereas the 
latter describes a chariot part made of halub-harran, so far only attested in documents from Nuzi,^®^ 
the former indicates the wood/tree itself. In the texts from Nuzi, halmatm (and variants) is always 
written syllabically, and not with a Sumerogram. It is not clear what relation, if any, exists between 
the ®‘^ha-lu-ub har-ra-an and the ®‘*mes ha-lu-iib har-ra-an-na attested in Hh. Ill 51d 
(Nippur version). As the latter is equated to the Akkadian duprdnu, Powell (1987a, 149) suggested 
that the ®‘®mes ha-lu-ub har-ra-an-na was a type of juniper. The question is complicated by 
the fact that the identity of the mes = mesu tree is somewhat uncertain (Powell 1987a, 149). In 
the administrative documents from Pre-Sargonic Lagas discussed earlier in this chapter, the term 
ha-lu-ub always appears preceded by mes. Powell (1987a, 149) suggested that the mes-tree may 
be a type of hackberry, but rightly observed that in the Sumerian column of the tree section of Hh. 
the term mes acts as a classifier, and not as a word in itself. 

The ®‘^ha-lu-ub ha-ra-an appears in the “Barnett Enmerkar Tablet”, published by Kramer 
(1990), and recently discussed by Glassner (2000). In his study on the so-called “Matter of Aratta”, 
Vanstiphout (2003, 6) only mentioned it briefly, stating that this was “an enigmatic composition 
apparently dealing with Enmerkar’s construction of a house for Inana”. The difficulty of the text 
was already noted by Kramer (1990) to the extent that he titled his article “The ‘Barnett Enmerkar 
Tablet’ a New Sumerian Dialect (?)”. He did not offer any translation, but just a summary of the text 
as he understood it (1990,7-8). 

The tale seems to involve matters related to gardening. According to Glassner (2000, 26), 
Enmerkar has been assigned the task of cultivating land which was previously arid and sterile 
(11.38-60). LI. 60-61, where Inana is speaking, read: 

60. en-me-er-kar ha-lu-ub ha-ra-an / sig^-sig^-e 

61. IS sag^ dab^-be-ta ha-ma-e 

60. Enmerkar shall say to/for me; 

61. ... by the green halub-harmn-trees. 

In Glassner’s opinion (2000, 26), the halub-tiee (which he identifies as an Eastern type of oak) 
plays a major function in Enmerkar’s enterprise, but its function is hard to determine, given the 
difficulty of the text. Perhaps the plot of land will in the end become the garden of Uruk, where 
Inana plants the halub-tiee she rescues according to GEN. It is interesting to note, however, that 
the tree is found in the context of cultivation, like it was the case for the halub-tiee in GEN and GH 
A discussed above. 

The ®‘"ha-lu-ub har-ra-an plays a role in the cycle of Ninurta. Annus (2002) presented an 
extensive but still incomplete overview of the term in the Ninurta stories. Among the deeds in 
which Ninurta undertook according to the Sumerian tradition is the cutting of the ®‘*ha-lu-ub 
har-ra-an, which Annus (2002,110) translated “oak of the road.” This episode is narrated in the 


163 For halmatm, see AHw. 313, s. v. halmatm, “ein Holz,” especially used in the manufacture of chariot; CAD H 48, 
s. V. halmadm, “part of a chariot made of a special wood and the wood itself,” and discussion of the term, 48. 
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bilingual balag unkin-ta es-bar til-la, “He Who Makes Decision in the Council”, 11. 148-149, 
with specific reference to the deeds of Nabu.^*’'' The latter had, by the first millennium, absorbed 
many of Ninurta’s feats and features. This composition has been edited by Cohen (1989, 479-499) 
and it is mainly known from manuscripts dating to the first millennium, the only ones preserving 
mention of the treed**^ 

148. *‘"ha-lu-ub har-ra-na nam-mi-ni-in-kud-da-a-ni 

148. hu-lu-up-pa ina har-m-nu ik-ki-su: dup-m-nu iz-zu-ru^^^ 

149. musen anzu““"®" sa bi-in-lah^-a-ni 

149. is-su-ru an-za-a ina se-e-tu-u i-bi-lu^ 

148. (Ninurta) who cut down the halub-harran tree, 

149. (Ninurta) who snared the Anzu-bird with a net. 

The Akkadian translation of these lines indicates that the halub-tiee was, at least in this context, 
understood to be “on the road”. This seems to preclude the idea that the ®‘"ha-lu-ub har-ra-an- 
(na) was yet another species of the halub-tiee. Rather, a topographical designation seems to be 
implied. 

The halub-harran tree is associated with the Anzu-bird and to Ninurta’s deeds in Angim 1. 39: 

[musen anzu]'”’""®" ®‘"ha-lu-ub har-[ra]-an-ta nam-ta-e 

He (Ninurta) brought forth [the Anzu[-bird from the halub-harran-tiee. 

These passages document a tradition which located the Anzu-bird in a halub-harran tree at the 
time when the bird was captured by Ninurta/Nabu. In one instance, the god simply removed the 
bird from the tree, while in the other he cut down the tree in order to capture Anzu. Annus (2002, 
168-171) considered the similarities among these episodes sufficient to suggest a single tradition 
of the hero cutting the same tree, called either ®‘*ha-lu-ub or ^‘®ha-lu-ub har-ra-an. That the 
®‘®ha-lu-ub and the ®‘"ha-lu-ub har-ra-an were two different trees (or at least two different 
varieties of the same species) is supported by the lexical evidence from Hh. Ill discussed above, 
although the names of the two trees are so close that the stories must have a common origin, even 
if they later diverged. Annus, however, overlooked the fact Gilgames does not cut the *‘"ha-lu-ub, 
as Ninurta does, but uproots it. On the one hand, Annus’s conclusion (2002,169) that it is “only 
natural to suppose ... that the heroic deeds of Gilgames were somehow related to those of Ninurta” 
might be correct.^®® On the other hand, the similarities are superficial, and there may be contami- 


164 The identification between Ninurta and Nabu is assumed throughout Annus’s book. 

165 Cohen lists only one OB duplicate, ms. 0 = VAT 3514, which is parallel to 11.137-149 of the later composition. See 
also Lambert (1971, 335-6). 

166 The Akkadian gloss provides another type of tree, the dupranu briefly discussed above. This is a type of juniper. 
This gloss cannot be dismissed completely, as it is clear that, to the first millennium scribe of the manuscript, dupranu 
was synonym to ha-lu-ub har-ra-an-na. It does not follow, however, that the equation is valid throughout ancient 
Mesopotamian history, nor that the halub-tree was also identical to the dupranu. 

167 Cohen (1989, 496) translated these lines: “His (word) which cut down the oak in the road! His (word) which 
snared the anzu-bird with a net!”. He followed the general assumption that the halub-tiee is an oak. A parallel to these 
lines is also found, according to Annus, in another lamentation, an-na e-lum-e, “The Honored One of Heaven”, 
11. 148-149 (Cohen 1989, 208-221). However, this section of the text is badly damaged and reconstructed only on the 
basis of unkin-ta es-bar til-la (Cohen 1989, 221, comm, to 11.137-163). 

168 The two main points of his arguments are the alleged syncretism between Gula, wife of Ninurta, and Ninsumun, 
mother of Gilgames, which would make the latter the son of the couple Ninurta-Gula; and a “shared mythic thought” 
which connects Ninurta’s deeds with Gilgames’s adventures as narrated in GH A and GBH. It should be noted that 
said syncretism is attested only from the Old Babylonian period onwards, and it is based upon the healing abilities 
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nation between traditions regarding two different figures, rather than the presence of one single 
tradition. The most striking common element between the two traditions is the fact that the Anzu- 
bird resides in the halub-(harran)-txee in both the Ninurta and the Sumerian Gilgames stories. 
Upon further scrutiny, however, the dynamics behind the two stories are different. In GEN, the hero 
Gilgames is after the tree, and the Anzu-bird is shooed away to take down the tree. Conversely, in 
the Ninurta cycle, the god is after the Anzu-bird, and the tree is cut down to capture it. 

As to the similarities which Annus (2002, 169) presumed the two cycles share “on the level 
of ‘shared mythic thought’”, the only acceptable observation one can make is that the stories 
are similar. A parallel literary motif is not sufficient to hypothesize an identity between the two 
characters of Gilgames and Ninurta. In looking at the particular in search of common traits. Annus 
fails to discuss the larger picture of the cycles of Ninurta on the one hand and of Gilgames on the 
other. The two figures are very different, although they share similar heroic deeds: Ninurta is a god 
and he is immortal, whereas Gilgames is a king and he is mortal. Indeed, since a very early period 
(at least OB, but possibly even earlier), the Mesopotamians were aware of Gilgames’s mortality, 
and both the Sumerian and the Akkadian Gilgames stories centered round the problem his mortal¬ 
ity posed. 


9. The Huluppu-Tree in Akkadian Sources 

The term huluppu is attested in one personal name from early second millennium BCE Susa. 
MDP 22 164 mentions an individual, Hu-lu-up-pu-ga-mil, involved in a litigation concerning real 
estate. The personal name can be translated as “Spared by the huluppu-tiee” (or “The huluppu-tree 
is merciful”), a meaning which probably refers to the magical and medical properties attributed 
to the tree and that frequently emerge from the Akkadian sources (see below). It remains that the 
peripheral origin of the text could signify that, despite its typical Akkadian form, the personal 
name may be indigenous to Elam. 

As mentioned above, the ^‘"ha-lu-iib appears frequently in medical and magical texts dating 
from the late second millennium on. According to these texts, the seeds (Sumerian numun, 
Akkadian zeru) and the branches, or twigs (Sumerian pa, Akkadian hattu) of the tree were used 
in medical treatments.^®® In this sense, the association of the halub-tiee with a magical context, as 
the one cited above in relation to the DumD, fits nicely with the employment of the tree in medical 
texts. 

Huluppu-wood is requested in a first millennium Assyrian letter, of which neither the sender 
nor the addressee is preserved.The context in which the tablet was found assigns it to the cor¬ 
respondence of Sargon II, although the editors’ reasons why the letter was published among the 
letters from the Northern and Northern Eastern part of the empire are not given. It appears that the 
sender was supervising a major construction project for the king, possibly a temple, and that he 
was in need of wood (the list of which and their quantity is given in obv. 9-17) and gold. 

The sender requires: 1 ®‘"ha.lu.ub / 5 ina 1 KUS gid.da 1 KUS na-ku-pu (obv. 10-11), which 
Lanfranchi/Parpola (1990, 208) translate: “one haluppu fir tree, five cubits long one cubit in 
circumference”.The other woods requested are 16 ®‘"mes ma.gan.na (9'); 1 ^‘"taskarin (14') 


that Gula, as goddess of healing, and Ninsun share. In my opinion, the equation between Ninurta and Lugalbanda 
is a secondary elaboration. Therefore, Annus’ speculation (2002,168), that “according to this genealogy [i.e. the one 
established on the account of the syncretism] Gilgamesh would have been the son of Ninurta” is far-fetched. 

169 See CAD H, s. v. haluppu, 56 for a list of texts and occurrences. 

170 Lanfranchi/Parpola (1990, no. 294). 

171 As the cubit corresponds to 50 cm, the log requested by the official had to be at least 2.50 meters long and 50 cm 
in circumference (diameter = ca 16 cm). If the text is here referring to the trunk of the tree, the latter was not a very big 
tree at all. Of course, there is no indication that the trunk, rather than a branch, was implied here. 
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and 20 ^'’^sa-ds-su-gi. The editors do not explain the translation “haluppu-Hr”, and, in their glos¬ 
sary, haluppu is translated “oak”. This is the only place where the halub-tiee is translated with 
“fir”, perhaps based on its association with duprdnu. 

Huluppu-wood (written is also found in the so-called “Assyrian Doomsday Book” 

(henceforth ADB) also known as Harran Census. In ADB 3, one finds the description of an orchard 
belonging to Ahu-duri son of Sa-Nabu-su. As this text may provide useful information, the section 
concerning the huluppu-tree will be here given in full; 

6. 1 KiRi^za-am-ri “SAR 

7. ina “™kaskal 

8. 3 me kan-ni za-am-ri ina SAG^ 

9. lmeSO^'*sar-bu-tu^'^u-lu-pu^^^ 

10. PAP 4 me 50 

11. PAP Sd “PAP.BAD A '”Sd-‘^PA-s[u-u] 

6. An orchard and a vegetable garden 

7. in the city of Harran; 

8. in its midst are 300 fruit trees, 

9. 150 poplars and ulupu-tiees; 

10. total; 450 

11. Total belonging to Ahu-duri son of Sa-Nabu-su. 

If indeed u-lu-pu is a variant spelling of huluppu, then this document is evidence that during the 
Neo-Assyrian period (more precisely between the end of the seventh and the beginning of the sixth 
century) the ulupu-tiee was grovm in Northern Mesopotamia, at Harran, in a controlled environ¬ 
ment (an orchard). In commenting about this text. Postgate (1992a, 182) noted that the ulupu 

must be a tree similar to the sarbatu to have been counted together with it, and this would 
tend to support Zimmer’s association of the word with Aramaic hilpd, halpd and Arabic hilaf 
[i.e. oak]. 

The halub-tiee is mentioned three times in the Omen Series Summa Alu,^^^ and in all instances its 
appearance is a sign of doom. CT 39 11; 51 reads as follows; 

summa ina pu.la uru ^‘^ha.lu.ub igi uru.bi bad, iGi-mar 

If a huluppu-tiee is seen in the wells of a town, that city will see calamity. 

This omen in part replicates the same concept of danger expressed by the presence of the huluppu- 
tiee in the KU.KU pu.la, the foundation of the wells, of line 43. Similarly, in CT 39 4; 28 one finds; 

summa ina a.sag,^ SAG,^-hi uru ®‘®ha.lu.ub tus sd lu.bi inim tus-si uGu-sii suB-uf 
If a huluppu-tiee stands in a field in the middle of the city, hostile speech will 
befall that person. 

According to these omens, therefore, the huluppu-tiee foreshadows doom, both for the individual 
and the community. It is at present impossible to determine the origins of the negative connotation 


172 For ulu(p)pu, attested only in this text at present, see AHw. 1411, s. v. von Soden suggests either a parallelism with 
ha/uluppu or with uUupu, a type of plant attested in Ugarit and in lexical lists (MSL10 111: 115). 

173 For a discussion of the series see e. g. Moren (1978), Freedman (1998), and Guinan (1996). 
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the tree acquires in this series, since the tree is not as well attested in the Akkadian literary corpus 
as it is in the Sumerian. It is however likely that the fact the halub-tiee was the traditional abode of 
the Anzu-bird in both GEN and Angim may have played a role in this development. 

With the incantation “Wood of the Sea, Planted in a Pure Place” we reach the end of our survey 
of the P' millennium material.^^'' The text, re-published by A. Berlejung (1996), is a bilingual incan¬ 
tation known from two manuscripts from Assur. The incantation is directed at the throne of the 
king^^^ and it begins by presenting different varieties of trees, the destinies of which are decided by 
Enlil. Afterwards, two deities, Ninildu and Ninagal, respectively the “chief carpenter” (nagar gal) 
and the “chief smith” (simug gal) of An, manufacture the throne, which is then sprinkled with 
pure water by Asalluhi. The ritual enables the throne to be fixed in the ground and allows the ruler 
to be victorious in the land. The halub-tiee is found in 11.3-4; 

3. ®‘"ha-lu-ub ®‘®mes ®‘"esi ®‘®a-ab-ba dil-mun''‘-ta dej,-a 

4. hu-lu-pu me-su u-su-u Gis tam-ti sd is-tu dil-mun ib-bab-la 


3-4. The huluppu-tiee,^^'’ the mesu-tiee, hardwood, the “tree of the sea” that were brought from 
Dilmun.^^^ 

The text gives the Gulf region as the source of the material which the artisans are going to employ 
to build the throne. Thus, at the end of this investigation we find ourselves where we started, with 
the halub-tiee imported from the south. As in the late third and early second millennia, and in GEN, 
the halub-wood was a precious material used in the manufacture of a chair or throne. 


10. Conclusions: The Epigraphic Evidence 

The combined analysis of the lexical, administrative and literary sources from ancient Mesopo¬ 
tamia provides a coherent picture of the habitat, the characteristics and the use of the halub-tiee 
throughout the history of the region. First, the survey indicates that the halub-tiee was not native 
to ancient Iraq, but rather it was imported from the regions located South-East of the Mesopo¬ 
tamian alluvium. This emerges from texts from the Presargonic through the Assyrian periods. 
Second, there is evidence that the tree was cultivated. This is suggested by two sources: the Sumer¬ 
ian Gilgames stories - GEN and GH A -, where the tree appears in cultivation contexts {planted 
on the bank of the Euphrates in GEN and in an orchard in GH A); and ADB 3, which indicates the 
existence of an orchard of poplars and ulupu-tiee in the city of Harran.^^® Third, the halub-tiee 
supplied a precious, durable and hard wood, largely employed in the manufacturing of furniture. 
Indeed, it is because of its value that smaller pieces were used (and reused) in the production of 
household items such as drinking vessels, trays and plates. Fourth, the measurements available for 
the logs of this tree suggest a moderately large tree. Finally, both the Sumerian texts from the late 
third and early second millennium and the Akkadian texts from the second and first millennium 
provide ample evidence that the tree as well as and its seeds and the leaves of the huluppu-tiee were 
employed in medical treatments. 


174 C. Ambos is currently preparing an edition of the series bit said’ me, to which this text belongs. 

175 The colophon is in part damaged. L. 25 reads; ka-inim-ma [...®‘®]gu-za lugal-la-ke,^. 

176 Berlejung (1996, 21-3) translated ha-lu-ub / huluppu as “Eiche”. 

177 For a similar sequence see Gudea Cyl. A xv 16, cited above. 

178 Another evidence to this may be the Bartlett Enmerkar Tablet, although the text is not entirely clear (see discus¬ 
sion above). 
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In the literary texts, the tree is associated with Inana and her city of Uruk and its traditional 
rulers (Dumuzi, Enmerkar and Gilgames). It seems, however, that another species played an 
important role in the Ninurta Cycle, as the traditional abode of the Anzu-bird, like the halub-tiee 
in GEN. This was most likely a literary topos developed on the account of the fact that the mythical 
Anzu bird traditionally lived in the Eastern Mountains (Lugalbanda II) vdth which the halub-tiee 
is strongly associated (“Inana G”). The fact that the halub-tiee was precious, hard and not native 
to the Mesopotamian alluvium may account for its role in the literary texts. Its hardness made it a 
challenge to cut it down and therefore a suitable foe for the hero to face. 

The evidence from the Omen Series Summa Alu is more difficult to explain. The association 
between the appearance of halub-tiee and incumbent disaster is probably to be traced back to 
the Sumerian literary tradition of GEN, where the tree houses dangerous inhabitants, as well as 
to the Ninurta cycle, in which the halub-harran-tiee is the lair of the Anzu-bird. It is likely that the 
mes-halub, the halub, the mes-halub from Magan, the halub-harran and the mes-halub-harran were 
subspecies of the same tree. 


11. Halub = Mahlab Cherry^^^ 

As discussed at the beginning of this chapter, several scholars (Glassner 2000, 26; Powell 1987a, 
146; Van de Mieroop 1992,159; Veldhuis 1997,156; Attinger 2008-9, 5) have in the past tentatively 
translated the term ha-lu-ub / huluppu as “oak”, although nobody provides specific evidence for 
this interpretation. However, there are several reasons why such identification can and must be 
dismissed. 

First, one problem with identifying the halub-tiee with the oak is that acorns (i.e. the se 
ha-lu-iib) are not edible unless they undergo some purification process. On the one hand, there 
is some evidence for use and consumption of acorn is the ancient Near East. In addition, cross- 
cultural evidence shows that acorn has been part of the human diet also in more recent times.^®^ On 
the other hand, however, there is no compelling evidence to suggest that acorns were used in the 
Mesopotamian diet. Rather, they were collected and processed in order to extract the tannin they 
contained, which was used for dyes and for tanning leather,^®^ and possibly to feed pigs.^®^ 

Second, the epigraphic evidence discussed above mentions the halub-tiee in the context of cul¬ 
tivation. Oaks, however, only grow in the wild. Third, according to the same epigraphic evidence, 
the halub-tiee was not native to Mesopotamia, but was imported from the South-East. Guest (1966, 
84-5) however illustrated that the oak is at home in modern Northern Iraq, and that this occurred in 
antiquity is certainly confirmed by ADB. 

Once the oak hypothesis has been dismissed, one needs to search for another candidate. 
Riparine species such as the willow and the poplar must be excluded because they do not produce 


179 Miller/Gadotti (2009) discuss the archaeo-botanical evidence in a more detailed manner. 

180 Renfrew (1973,154). At the site of Tell Taya, in Iraq, a portion of a broken cotyledon of oak (Quercus sp.) has been 
recovered in an oven from the Akkadian level in association with other seeds such as Viciafaba, Hordeum vulgare and 
Lathyrus sativus (Waines 1973,187). 

181 Indeed, balanophagy, or acorn eating, was the most important element in the diet of the Native American tribes 
living in California (see Basgall 1987). What made the acorn such an important staple in the diet of the Californian 
tribes was the high productivity of the oak in the regions that those tribes inhabited, whereas, as we have seen, the 
oak is not indigenous to the Mesopotamian alluvium. However, other characteristics of the acorn, such as the stor- 
ability and the nutritional content make it a suitable staple regardless of its availability. 

182 Renfrew (1973,154). 

183 Renfrew (1973,155) dismissed this option, but pig husbandry is mentioned, though sporadically, in the Ur III text 
from Umma, as discussed by Stepien (1996, 31). Dahl (2006, 31-7) recently showed that albeit rarely attested, swine 
herding played an important role in the Ur III state. 
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any edible fruit or seeds. The same can be said for conifers, which only grow in the wild.^®'* The 
identikit of the halub-tiee given by the epigraphic sources indicates a plant producing edible fruits; 
with a wood sufficiently hard to be used in the manufacturing of furniture and cabinetry; and pre¬ 
cious enough that nothing was wasted. Finally, its seeds and leaves must have curative powers. 

A likely candidate is a type of Prunus, specifically the Prunus mahaleb Prunus is a genus 
that comprises the stone fruits (including various vdld and domestic almonds, cherries, plums, 
peach, apricot), the leaves and seeds of which may be rich in phytochemicals. The genus Prunus 
occurs throughout the woodlands of Asia. The distribution of P. mahaleb extends from Central 
Europe to Pakistan, and in Iraq it grows in upland regions at 1300-1800 m (Guest 1966,160). A phy- 
togeographical argument against this identification is that if the tree was readily available closer to 
home, there was no reason for the third millennium rulers to import it. By the end of the third mil¬ 
lennium, however, the native woodlands had suffered severe deforestation, so perhaps the closer 
sources had been eliminated.^®'’ Textual references to the tree growing gardens may reflect its local 
scarcity in the wild. 

In Iraq, Prunus mahaleb L. is usually a small tree about three meters high, although under 
some conditions it can grow up to fifteen meters. Unlike many members of the genus Prunus, whose 
leaves and seed kernels characteristically have prussic acid (which produces hydrogen cyanide), 
Prunus mahaleb has relatively low concentrations. Nevertheless, it has chemical compounds that 
have a variety of pharmacological and other properties which can account for the recorded eth- 
nobotanical uses in Iraq and elsewhere; for example, the leaves contain coumarin, an anticoagu¬ 
lant.^®^ It is used in food, medicine, and perfume. The continuum from food to medicine to poison 
is commonly one of dosage. Mahleb cherry has been part of the pharmacopoeia in West Asia since 
at least since the Classical period. Today, the fine-grained wood of Prunus mahaleb is used in cabi¬ 
netry. It is not quite as fine as boxwood, but closer to boxwood than to the coarser-grained oak. 

Archaeological evidence for Prunus mahaleb is limited. Prunus mahaleb is not readily dis¬ 
tinguished from a wide variety other Prunus species (Schweingruber 1990). Nevertheless, it has 
been identified in a nearly pure third-millennium deposit at Hammam et-Turkman on the Balikh, a 
Euphrates tributary (van Zeist/Waterbolk-van Rooijen 1992). On the unusual nature of the finding, 
it has been remarked that “it might not be wholly accidental that [it is] from a site which was an 
important administrative and commercial centre,” one with access to a locally rare commodity; the 
closest vdld-growing trees are about 100 km distant (van Zeist/Waterbolk-van Rooijen 1992,161). 


12. Conclusions 

The main goal of this chapter was to provide a historical overview of the attestations of the term 
ha-lu-ub in Mesopotamian documents, in order to demonstrate that the halub-tiee was a real tree 
in the ancient Mesopotamian landscape, and not the product of the imaginative mind of an Old 
Babylonian poet. In the course of the chapter, this has been clearly shovm, especially on the basis 
of the evidence from the administrative texts of the third millennium. In addition, I elucidated the 
very strong ties between the halub-tiee on the one hand and the mythology of Uruk - represented 
by Inana, Dumuzi, Enmerkar and Gilgames - on the other hand. It emerged that the halub-tiee is 
a relatively productive trope in Old Babylonian Sumerian literature. Finally, I did away with the 
long held belief that the ha-lu-ub / huluppu-tiee was either a willow or an oak and suggested a 


184 Miller/Gadotti (2009, 240). 

185 Miller/Gadotti (2009). This identification is also tempting for etymological reasons; the dangers of this approach 
are fully discussed in the article. 

186 Miller (1997) and Miller (2004). 

187 Naomi Miller, personal communication. See also Patton et al. (1997). 
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modern equivalent for this Mesopotamian tree. A better candidate for the role is a Prunus type of 
tree, possibly the Prunus mahaleb, wrhich in its modern terminology may even retain the original 
name of this tree. 



CHAPTER IV 

Narrative and Poetic Structure 


In the past few decades, the field of Assyriology has experienced a new interest in the study of 
Sumerian poetry. After focusing on literary compositions mostly as a source of historical and reli¬ 
gious information, an effort has been made to approach the texts from a strictly literary point of 
view. Although not the first among such contributions, J. Black’s Reading Sumerian Poetry (1998) 
is the most comprehensive work of its kind, in so far as it considers the previous literature and 
attempts to highlight some of the problems that the modern researcher faces when dealing with 
the literary analysis of an ancient text. This approach helps bringing to light elements of Meso¬ 
potamian compositions which may go otherwise overlooked.^®® 

In this chapter, I will briefly review the pertinent scholarship concerning the study of ancient 
literary theory, as well as previous attempts to build a theoretical framework for the investigation of 
Sumerian literary compositions. I will then discuss the poetic structure of GEN, in order to discern 
which governing devices characterize it. To this end, I will discuss the literary devices attested 
in the composition, although I do not aim to derive from such analysis any general principles for 
the investigation of the poetic structure of ancient documents, Sumerian or otherwise. For this, 
the reader should refer to the studies of Alster (1975) and Berlin (1979) as well as Black (1998) and 
Veldhuis (2004). Finally, I will focus on the narrative structure of GEN, and I vdll propose a division 
of the text which differs slightly from the one suggested by Shaffer (1963,24). The aim of this inves¬ 
tigation is to enhance the understanding of GEN. It will emerge that the poetic devices employed 
in GEN and the narrative structure of the composition prove that the text was not a “centon” or a 
patchwork, as some scholars (van Dijk 1964,16; Edzard 1994,13) have in the past proposed, but a 
unified composition, complete in itself. 

The present discussion is primarily based on the Nippur manuscript tradition of the composi¬ 
tion, as it is the best documented of the available versions. However, two of the other traditions, 
from the cities of Ur and Meturan, will be considered when significant variants are attested. 


1. Status Quaestionis 

Black’s study on Sumerian poetry (1998) belongs to a stream of contributions, which attempted to 
design a theory of literary criticism to be applied to ancient texts predating the Classical sources. 
Two main approaches have been undertaken. On the one hand, scholars such as Alster (1972), 
Black (1998), Ferrara (1995), Heimpel (1968), and Wilcke (1976a) tried to establish a theory of litera¬ 
ture or, at least, a methodology for the literary criticism of ancient Mesopotamian compositions. 
On the other hand, for scholars such as Berlin (1979), Cooper (1978; 1983), Fliickiger-Hawker (1999), 
and Michalowski (1989) literary criticism is but a secondary part of the text edition. 

The first studies on the theory of Sumerian literature appeared in the late 1960s. In 1968, 
Heimpel published Tierbilder in der sumerischen Literatur, where he offered a fourfold division 
of Sumerian imagery regarding animals. Kramer (1969a) followed suit in his presidential address 
to the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society, and focused on Sumerian similes in what 
he considered to be “a pioneering attempt to collect and interpret the more intelligible similes 
found in more than a score of compositions representing virtually every Sumerian literary genre” 
(1969a, 2). 


188 Similar thoughts have been expressed by the editors of other literary compositions, for exampleAttinger (2003); 
Cooper (1978); Cooper (1983); Michalowski (1989); Tinney (1996); Volk (1995); and Zgoll (1997). 
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In the 1970s, Alster was one of the most prolific scholars in this area of research. In his critical 
edition of the Sumerian composition “Dumuzi’s Dream” (DumDr), he stated that one of the goals 
of his analysis was “to raise a question concerning the very nature of the Sumerian poetry which 
may turn out to have consequences for any interpretation” (1972,16). He concluded that a satisfac¬ 
tory avenue of investigation was to apply the Millman-Perry theory of oral tradition to Sumerian 
literature. His Studies in Sumerian Proverbs (1975) represented an attempt to investigate Sumerian 
formulaic and poetic structures, although the focus of the investigation was limited by the nature 
of the material under analysis. 

Other scholars made significant contributions in the field of Sumerian literary theory. Wilcke 
(1976a) investigated formal aspects of Sumerian literature, whereas Limet (1976) published a paper 
that, albeit short and limited in the use of the textual evidence to two compositions, attempted 
to illustrate the main features of Sumerian literary language. Many of Limet’s observation were 
re-elaborated by Berlin (1979). Wilcke (1990) continued his study of Sumerian literary features in 
an in-depth examination which used an inscription by Lugalzagesi as a point of departure for an 
analysis of orthographic, grammatical, and literary elements within the larger landscape of Sumer¬ 
ian literary production. 

More recently, Ferrara (1995, 86) stated that “the identification, description and analysis of 
stylistic and formal devices may be regarded as a preliminary stage in the process of continual 
textual reinterpretation and literary criticism”. Furthermore, he stressed the lack of approaches 
to textual criticism by Assyriologists and rightly suggested that one of the reasons for this state of 
affairs is the lack of a “‘full’ and received tradition,” which could have prompted the development 
of an apt literary criticism {ibidem). In a previous publication, Ferrara (1978, 351) had commented 
that “[l]iterary-critical evaluations will have to be based in large part upon criteria drawn from the 
literary traditions to which they are directed, rather than upon an imposition of modern and, there¬ 
fore, alien standards”. Regrettably, such criteria have yet to be developed. 

In Reading Sumerian Poetry, Black (1998, 67) “attempted to cross the boundary between 
scholarship and criticism” in order to formulate a more useful approach to the study of ancient 
poetry”. He reviewed most of the previous literature and focused on the study of imagery in Lugal- 
banda I and Lugalbanda II, without offering a critical edition of the texts.^®® 

All the above-mentioned works attempted to fill the void created by the lack of a “Mesopo¬ 
tamian Poetics”, an emic theory of literature that could help the modern scholars understanding 
and highlighting the nature of literary texts. Unfortunately, the end result is not one unified theo¬ 
retical approach, applicable throughout the spectrum of Sumerian literary composition, but rather 
individual and not easily reconcilable answers to the problem at hand. 

A much more fruitful avenue of research was offered by a second group of scholars, who dis¬ 
cussed issues of literary criticism only in so far as they are part of the critical edition of a specific 
composition. Probably the most detailed among these studies are Berlin’s discussion on “Enmerkar 
and Ensuhkesdanna” (1979) and Veldhuis’s investigation of “Nanse and the Birds” (henceforth 
NaBi 2004).^®” Berlin’s background in comparative literature made her even more sensitive to the 
issues of literary criticism and to the various approaches applicable to this type of investigation.^®^ 
Following Berlin, Cooper devoted some time to the investigation of the narrative and poetic struc¬ 
tures of Angim (1978,14-29) and CA (1983,37-9). This task was undertaken, albeit with reservations, 
also by Michalowski (1989,10-5). 

Fliickiger-Hawker (1999) discussed the structural analysis of each individual Ur-Namma’s 
hymn, but did not linger on the poetic devices employed in the texts. On the other hand, in his 


189 His reasons for this approach are discussed in Black (1998, 67-73). 

190 Berlin (1979, 9-31) and Veldhuis (2004, 39-80). My discussion of the poetic structure of GEN was inspired by Ber¬ 
lin’s insightful analysis. 

191 As observed by Black (1998,13). 
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edition of InSuk, Volk (1996, 69-79) discussed the narrative and poetic structure of the text, wrhile 
Zgoll (1997, 171-8) listed the formal features of “Ninmesarra” (henceforth Inana B), and offered 
extensive discussion of the literary elements in the commentary. 

In the study of GEN, I opted for using the second approach, namely a close examination of the 
narrative and poetic structure of the composition. The reasons for this choice are hvofold. First, the 
lack of a comprehensive theory of Sumerian literary criticism still makes it difficult to adequately 
address such an issue in the context of a text edition.Second, this approach proved extremely 
productive in solving textual as well as structurally related problems. Indeed, a close examina¬ 
tion of the individual poetic elements of GEN not only yielded elucidation about previously poorly 
understood passages, but it also clarified the overall structure of the composition. 


2. Poetic Structure^” 

Before focusing on the poetic structure of GEN, a few preliminary remarks are needed. First, as the 
present analysis is limited to one single text, it cannot and is not meant to offer general guidelines 
for a reconstruction of Sumerian poetics. It does however highlight the poetic devices employed in 
GEN. Second, poetic elements such as (hemi-)stich,^®'‘ stanza^®^ and strophe^®*’ are usually under¬ 
stood in terms of meter. This is, at least for the time being, not the case for Sumerian literary texts. 
In this investigation, the problem of meter has not been addressed, as the current knowledge of 
Sumerian phonology is still not sufficient for the development of a theory of the Sumerian metric 
system {contra Heimpel 1970, Sauren 1971,1971-1972). That meter may have played a role in the poetic 
structure of GEN, and of any other Sumerian compositions, cannot however be excluded a priori. 

As it is the case for most of Sumerian literary compositions, the basic unit GEN displays is the 
stich. Among the strophic patterns identified in GEN, the most common is the two-line unit, used 
extensively especially in the final section of the composition, where the fates of the spirits that 
Enkidu encounters in the Netherworld are described.^®^ Indeed, at least seventy-seven two-line 
units have been identified for the Nippur version of the text, encompassing almost fifty percent of 
the composition. A fairly reasonable number of tercets has been noted as well, although they are 
less numerous than the two-line units; the four-line unit (quatrain) is also attested. Lines in isola¬ 
tion are very common as well - see, among others, 11.10, 27, 30 and 40.1 here make a distinction 
between a line in isolation per se, i.e. a line which is not only isolated syntactically, but also from 
the point of view of the structure, and a line in isolation which, upon a further examination, is to 
be grouped into larger units (for example 11.177-178, or 11.195-199). 

Finally, only two cases of strophic units with more than four lines have been identified in GEN, 
namely 11. 195-199 // 217-221, and 250-254. In both cases, the first four lines of both units can be 
understood as a quatrain, with the fifth line in broken parallelism, referring back to them all. For 
their narrative analysis of this section, I refer to my comments below. 

Parallelism, a type of repetition, is the best attested among the poetic devices in GEN, and 
is mostly used as a means to provide the text with structural unity. This type of poetic device is 
usually described as a correspondence, either in sense, structure or both, of successive clauses or 
passages.^®® That parallelism is so frequent does not come as a surprise, as its productiveness has 


192 For a discussion of the problems and the solutions suggested to bypass them see Black (1998, 24-8). 

193 Good references are Abrams (2004) and Dupriez (1991). 

194 The term stich is a synonym of line when used in reference to Sumerian literary texts. 

195 A group of two or more stichs is referred to as stanzas (Berlin 1979,10). I opted to discuss this poetic unit in terms 
on two (or more)-line units. 

196 A stanza is a structural unit composed of two or more strophes. 

197 For further details about the analysis of this section, see below. Narrative Structure. 

198 Berlin (1979, 13) defined parallelism as “the repetition in consecutive clauses of the same or similar semantic 
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been often noted despite the lack of a detailed study on it (e. g. Berlin 1979,13-5 and Limet 1976). In 
GEN, parallelism develops in two, three or four line units. 

An example of parallelism in a two-line unit can be found in 11.4-5: 

4. ud ul nig du^-e pa e-a-ba 

5. ud ul nig du^-e mi zid dug^-ga-a-ba 

4. In primeval days, when that which is eminently suitable had become manifest, 

5. In primeval days, when that which is eminently suitable has been well cared for. 

Another example is 11. 32-33: 

32. munus-e inim an-na-ta ni-te-a du 

33. inim '^en-lil-la-ta ni-te-a du 

32. A woman, who is revered on account of An’s word, was standing/walking, 

33. She, who is revered on account of Enlil’s word, was standing/walking. 

In the first case, the parallelism is carried in the second hemistich, where two verbs of similar 
meaning are used in the same grammatical form. The first hemistich, on the other hand, presents 
repetition. The rhythm is maintained by the repeated use of the ending - a-ba. In the second case, 
the only difference between the two lines resides in the divine names An and Enlil, as munus-e 
governs both sentences. The same type of synonymic parallelism is attested in 11.11 and 12, where 
the only modified element of the stich is the divine name (again the shift is from An to Enlil and 
from an to ki). 

An example of parallelism in a tercet is provided by the opening lines of the composition, GEN 
11.1-3: 

1. ud ri-a ud sud-ra ri-a 

2. gig ri-a gij bad-ra ri-a 

3. mu ri-a mu sud-ra ri-a 

1. In those days, in those distant days, 

2. In those nights, in those far-off nights, 

3. In those years, in those distant years. 

The parallelism is articulated in three lines, which use progressively larger units of the time, from 
days to months to years. Another example of parallelism in a tercet is GEN 11. 42-44 and parallels. 
In this case, the progression does not concern time, but space, as each line opens with a noun in 
the locative case, indicating the setting of the abode of each of the three creatures infesting the 
halub-tiee: 

42. ur-bi-a mus tu^nu-zu-e grid im-ma-ni-ib-us 

43. pa-bi-a musen anzu'”“"^'’-de amar im-ma-ni-ib-gar 


content and/or grammatical structure” and added that parallelism “is the device which most often unites the clauses 
within a stiche and the stiche within a stanza”. 

199 Examples of triple parallelisms are discussed briefly by Limet (1976, 332-3). Triple parallelism is attested not only 
in a tercet, but also in one single line, where the same word/concept is repeated three times (see Limet, loc. at. for 
examples). 
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44. sab-bi-a ki-sikil lil-la-ke^ e im-ma-ni-ib-du 

42. In its roots, a snake immune to spells had placed its nest, 

43. In its branches, a bird, the Anzu-bird, had set its chick, 

44. In its trunk, the Succubus had built her abode. 

Finally, a quatrain displaying parallelism is GEN 11. 217-220: 

217. dam ki ag-ga-ni ne im-ma-an-su-ub 

218. dam hul gig-ga-ni nig im-ma-ni-in-ra 

219. dumu ki ag-ga-ni ne im-ma-an-su-ub 

220. dumu hul gig-ga-ni nig im-ma-ni-in-ra 
(221. i-'^utu kur-ra im-ma-an-dab^) 

217. He kissed the wife he loved, 

218. He struck the vdfe he hated, 

219. He kissed the son he loved, 

220. He struck the son he hated. 

(221. The complaints held him in the Netherworld!) 

A similar example is provided by GEN 11.147-150; 

147. (nin-a-ni) kug ‘*inana-ra ®‘"gu-za-ni-se mu-na-ab-sum-mu 

148. gis-nu-da-ni-se mu-na-ab-sum-mu 

149. e-ne ur-bi ®‘"ellag-a-ni-se ba-ab-dim-e 

150. pa-bi ®‘"e-ke^-ma-ni-se ba-ab-dim-e 

147. (To his sister). Bright Inana, he gave it (the wood) for her chair, 

148. He gave it (the wood) for her bed. 

149. For himself, he had those roots fashioned into his ball, 

150. And its branches fashioned into his stick. 

To be sure, both the above-mentioned examples of quatrain can also be analyzed as a pair of 
two-line units.^”^ Furthermore, the first example can be read as an example of a five-line unit when 

I. 221 is also taken into consideration. 

Other examples of parallelism in GEN are synonymous parallelism. Consider for instance 

II. 227-229: 

227. nam-tar nu-un-dab^ a-sag nu-un-dab^ kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 

228. ki nam-nita-a-ke^ me-a nu-un-sub kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 

229. ‘*udug ‘*nergaH“ sag su nu-du^ nu-un-dab^ kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 

227. “Namtar did not hold him, Asag did not hold him, the Netherworld held him there! 

228. “He did not fall in battle, on the field of manhood, the Netherworld held him there! 


200 The tercet becomes a quatrain in GEN 11.140-143, where the first three lines replicate the concepts expressed in 
11. 41-44 and parallels, but 1. 143 breaks the harmony of the parallelisms by inserting an additional line (see below. 
Narrative Structure for additional comments). 

201 Indeed, in the narrative analysis, 1 decided to divide the quatrain 147-150 into two parts (see below for my reasons 
to do so). 

202 The name of the god is consistently written ‘'kis.unu.gal in GEN, except when scribal errors occur. 
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229. “The divine demon Nergal, who does not [...], did not hold him, the Netherworld held him 
there!” 

In this case, Namtar, Asag, the divine demon Nergal and the battlefield are different manifestations 
of death, which is, not coincidentally, never explicitly mentioned in this passage. 

Repetition is also used in GEN. In particular, one finds abundant examples of structural repeti¬ 
tion, especially at the end of GEN, in the refrain that Gilgames uses when questioning Enkidu about 
the conditions of the spirits in the Netherworld; 

igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am 

“Did you see X?” “IsawX”. 

Further examples of structural repetition are: the plea that Inana delivers first to Utu and then to 
Gilgames (11. 50-90 and 11. 91-135); the plea that Gilgames delivers to Enlil and Enki (11. 222-230 and 
11.231-238); and the instructions that Gilgames gives to Enkidu (11.185-199) and which Enkidu defies 
(11.207-221). Finally, an example of sentence repetition is in the above mentioned 11. 217-220. 

Another type of repetition, which is operative on a phonetic level, is assonance, that is to 
say the repetition of sound and sound pattern, by means of rhyme and alliteration (Wilcke 1976a, 
217-218). In the investigation of the poetic structure of GEN, some examples of assonance have 
emerged. Most notable is the repetition of the sound /ba/ in the first part of the prologue, occurring 
in almost twenty lines and possibly also providing an example of rhyme.^”'' Due to the difficulties 
in identifying and understanding phonetic patterns in Sumerian texts, I simply listed examples 
of possible assonance, alliteration and rhyme at the end of this chapter, without any attempts to 
analyzing the mechanisms behind them. 

Another relatively common literary device attested in GEN is enjambment, where a sentence or 
thought in the first line is continued in the second line of a couplet. The various attestations of this 
device in GEN are surprising, as enjambment breaks the boundaries of the clause, and Sumerian 
poetry, where each clause tends to correspond to a stich, does not often use it (Berlin 1979,11). The 
following are some examples of enjambment, although this list is not exhaustive (see below. Nar¬ 
rative Structure, for additional cases): 

GEN 11. 21-22: 

21. ur ®‘^ma tur-re ‘*en-ki-ga-ke^ 

22. nig-bun-na du^-am i-su-su 

21. The keel, the small boat, that of Enki’s, 

22. They covered. It was (like) thrusting turtles. 

GEN 11.138-139: 

138. “'“‘*“ha-zi-in-na-ni har-ra-an-na-ka-ni 

139. imin gu imin ma-na-ka-ni su-ni-a ba-an-dab^ 

138. His bronze axe from his campaigns, 

139. Weighing seven talents and seven minas, he took in (his) hand. 


203 Because Enkidu does not die, as it is shown in Chapter V. 

204 LI. 4-16 and parallels end with the same two syllables, -a-ba. Despite our lack of knowledge concerning both 
the metric system and the rhyme principles of Sumerian poetry, it is hard to resist the temptation to stress this factor, 
especially since it is combined with a preference of the scribe(s) to employ the conjugational prefix /ba/. 
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In modem literary criticism, chiasm is understood as “the placing in inverse order of the segments 
formed by twro syntactically identical groups of wrords” (Dupriez 1991, 95). Given such a definition 
and the clear inability of the Sumerian syntax to replicate the kind of linguistic environment that 
the chiasm needs, I do not think it is appropriate to speak of syntactic chiasm in Sumerian at all 
and no clear examples of chiasm are apparent in GEN. It is nonetheless wrorth mentioning chiasm 
vis-a-vis GEN, because the composition has a chiastic structure, as we shall see.^”^ 

Punning, where the scribe(s) deliberately play with the words in order to create specific pho¬ 
netic effects, is attested in GEN. Of special interest in this respect are 11. 6-7, where the play is both 
phonetic and visual; 

6. es kalam-ma-ka ninda(NiG) su-a-ba 

7. ‘“su-rin-na kalam-ma-ka nig(NiG)-tab ak-a-ba 

6. When the bread had been consumed in the sanctuaries of the land, 

7. When the ovens of the land had been heated up. 

In this case, the punning is on two levels. First, there is a play between the sanctuaries of the land 
vis-a-vis the ovens of the land, both of them symbols of civilization. Second, the employment of the 
sign NIG, read as ninda in 1. 6 but as nig in 1. 7, provides an example of visual punning. 

Another case, in which the play is developed on words sharing the same base, is visible in 
11.158-161 (the key components are in bold); 

158. u-sajj-an an-e um-ma-te-a-ta 

159. ki ®‘"ellag gar-ra-ka-ni gis-hur in-hur-ra 

160. ^‘"ellag-a-ni igi-ni mu-ni-in-il e-a-ni-se mu-un-de^. 

161. a-gu-zi-ga-ta ki gis-hur in-hur-ra ib-ba-u^-a 

158. When dusk started to fall, 

159. After he (Gilgames) had marked the spot where his ball was situated, 

160. He carried his ball before him and brought it into his house. 

161. At dawn, as he was riding (again) in the spot where he had made the mark (...) 

The phonetic parallelism here attested has already been noticed by Limet (1976,330). Furthermore, 
the punning is based not only on the employment of the figura etymologica (gis-hur with hur), but 
also on the repeated use of the terms ki and ellag. 

I would like to conclude my discussion of the poetic structure of GEN by addressing two 
devices, which are very well attested in Sumerian literature; simile and metaphor. Simile appears 
thirteen times in GEN, and it is consistently marked by the equative particle -gin^.^”*’ LI. 24, 26 and 
262 display similes associated with the animal kingdom. LI. 175 and 176 are connected with the 
familial sphere and 1. 264 is associated with the human working environment. In 11. 266, 270 and 
272 the individual is compared to tools employed in daily human activities. In 11. 252 and 253, the 
male and female sexual organs are compared to a rotten beam and a dust-filled crevice respectively. 
Finally, an example of similes is found in the description of Ereskigal in 11. 204-205; 


205 The most exhaustive discussion on Sumerian chiasm is still Berlin (1979, 26-7). Syntactic chiasm is formed by 
the inversion of word order, whereas thematic chiasm is characterized by “the inversion of themes or subjects while 
keeping the same syntactic order” (26). 

206 For simile in Sumerian poetry see e. g. Heimpel (1968, 51-3), Kramer (1969a), and Berlin (1979, 30). 
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204. [umbin-ni] “’^“‘*“lub-bi-gin^ an-da-gal 

205. [siki-ni ga-ras'^^'l-gin^ i-gur^-gur^ 

204. She has [nails] like a bronze pickaxe, 

205. She is pulling out [her hair], which is like [leeks]. 

Metaphors also occur in GEN as well. The first appears very early in the composition, where the 
storm that strikes Enki’s boat is associated with specific types of stones (11.17-20): 

17. lugal-ra tur-tur ba-an-da-ri 

18. “^en-ki-ra gal-gal ba-an-da-ri 

19. tur-tur-bi na^ su-kam 

20. gal-gal-bi na^ gi gu^-ud-da-kam 

17. Against the king the small ones were thrown, 

18. Against Enki the big ones were thrown. 

19. Those small ones were (like) hammers, 

20. Those big ones were (like) reed-crushing stones. 

Another case of metaphor is attested in 1.137: 
ninni-am 30 gin ba-si-in-ak 

He (Gilgames) made those fifty minas look like (they were) thirty shekels. 

The line describes the ease with which Gilgames fastens his armor(?) - the rather obscure ibharu- 
garment - around his hips. Such armor is said to weigh fifty minas, but Gilgames handles it as if it 
were 30 shekels, a metaphor, indicating a trifling amount (Reiner 1968). 

Most of the destinies listed in 11.255-end are described in a metaphorical language. We are often 
able to identify the meaning that lies behind a specific two-line unit. It also happens, however, 
that the sense of the sentence escapes us, because we lack the frame of reference within which 
they were used. Consider, for examples, 11.273-274 and 257-258, which illustrate the destinies of the 
woman with no child and the man who had two sons respectively: 

273. munus nu-u-tud igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-du^-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

274. dug Ni ke^-da-gin^ ti-na i-gurud lu nu-mu-un-hul-e 

273. “Did you see the woman who did not give birth?” “I saw her”. “How does she fare?” 

274 “Like a pot that is ..., she has brashly been cast aside, no man takes pleasure in her”. 

257. lii dumu-ni min-am igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-du^-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

258. segj 2 min-a al-tus ninda al-gu^-e 

257. “Did you see the man who had two sons?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

258 “He sits on two bricks and eats bread”. 

The first example is a simile in which the vehicle of the simile is itself a metaphor. The sterile 
woman is likened to an obscure pot.^”^ In the second example, the two bricks are metaphors for 


207 For the possible meaning of this line see commentary. 
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the two sons: the two bricks make a solid, reliable foundation, in the same way as two sons are a 
reliable source of funerary offerings. 

Some of the destinies, however, are impenetrable to the modern reader, in part also because 
the Sumerian of these lines is difficult. Consider as an example 11.271-272 and 283-284: 

271. tiru-e igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^an-ak 

272. *‘"a-la-la hur-ra-gin^ ar dug^-ga ab-us 

271. “Did you see the courtier?” “I saw him.” “How does he fare?” 

272. “Like a hurum-pot (making noise) because of an alala-stick, he is set aside”. 

The relationship between the courtier and his fate is hard to fathom, regardless of the difficulties 
in the translation and independently from the numerous interpretations put forward by scholars. 
From the preceding analysis the following emerges: 

1. Parallelism is the most common poetical device in GEN. It is used consistently throughout the 
composition and it characterizes two-line units as well as tercets and quatrains. 

2. Among these strophic patterns, the most common one is the two-line unit; 

3. Structural repetition plays a relevant role in GEN. Of the approximately 330 lines attested in 
the composite text, (totaling the material from Nippur, Ur and Meturan) ca. 145 are repetition, 
i.e. 11.8-46; 47-90; 91-135; 222-230; 231-238. At the same time, both word and sentence repetitions 
are fairly well attested as well. 

4. Enjambment and punning occur occasionally. 

5. Chiasm is extraneous to GEN, although such conclusion may be influenced more by the nature 
of Sumerian syntax that by an actual reality of the text. 

6. Simile and metaphor are widely used in GEN. 

3. Narrative Structure 

Black (1998,9) observed that “different critics may divide the same text in different ways, or revise 
their analysis, reminding us that this attempt to invest literary works with meaningful shape, 
however obvious the shift and pauses in the narrative flow may seem, must be seen as an act of 
criticism too, rather than of disengaged description”. As such, before putting forward yet another 
arbitrary division of GEN in narrative blocks, it is important to set out the criteria by which they 
were individuated. In order to do this, a brief review of the theories and practices of narratology is 
offered here. This will be followed by a discussion of the limitations of applying such approach to 
the study of Sumerian literary compositions and by a presentation of the criteria employed in the 
development of the narrative structure presented here. 

Narratology, or the study of narrative structure, is a relatively recent discipline, although it has 
been practiced long before it was actually codified by modern scholarship. As I. de Jong (2001, vii) 
put it 

The word ‘narratology’ was coined in 1969 by Todorov, but the theoretical interest in narrative 
actually started much earlier, when novelist like Gustave Flaubert and Henry James set out to 
defend their art by means of technical discussions. 

Application of narratology to literature in general began soon after Todorov’s codification. Schol¬ 
ars of the Classics found this to be a fruitful area of research to better understand the meaning 


208 For this reading see the commentary to 1.272. 
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of the great narrative works of the past. In particular, de Jong (2009, 132) pointed out how the 
narratological approach to the Homeric poems, which “takes as its point of departure the finished 
text, more particularly (...) the story”, is a clear break from the previously popular analyst and 
utilitarian approaches. These were profoundly genetic, focused as they were on the origins of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. De Jong (e.g. 1987; 1995; 1998 and 2001) has been one of the most prolific 
scholars employing a narratological approach to Homer. She has written extensively on the various 
narratological features of the Homeric poems, and several scholars have followed in her footsteps. 
In the past decade, studies have moved from the general to the particular. Thus, de Jong (2009) 
argued that the narrative device of metalepsis is also attested in ancient Greek literary texts. Simi¬ 
larly, Papanghelis (2009) devoted a very interesting study to the narratological potential of signifi¬ 
cant objects in significant situations in order to better understand the episode of Anchises’ funeral 
in Aeneid 5. 

Whereas the usage of the narratological approach brought great results to the field of Classics, 
a word of caution is needed here with regards to Sumerian literary documents, before delving into 
a discussion of the criteria on which the narrative structure of GEN was developed. Old Babylonian 
Sumerian literature as we know it is mostly the product of scribal education, as several scholars 
have pointed out in recent years (e.g. Tinney 1999; Veldhuis 2004; Delnero 2006). There is no Urtext 
nor is there any evidence that an original version of the extant compositions ever existed. On the 
one hand, this may not hindered the heuristic potential of the narratological approach, which “is 
interested in the universals of storytelling” (de Jong 2009,133) and refrains from being encumbered 
by external limitation. On the other hand, it is important to recognize that the eclectic text of GEN 
used in the present work is, to an extent, the product of modern scholarship. 

With this caveat in mind, I now turn to the criteria employed to reach the narrative structure 
presented below. These are: 

1. Change of scene; 

2. Change of character’s focus; 

3. Change of focus on significant objects. 

These criteria produced the following division, which differs somewhat from the one proposed by 
Shaffer (1963,26): 

1. Prologue: 1-26 

2. The halub-tree episode: 27-150 

3. The Ballgame: 151-176 

4. Enkidu’s descent to and return from the Netherworld: 177-245 

5. The description of the Netherworld: 246-end 

6. (Return to Uruk - Ur tradition only) 

The centrality of the change of scene criterion emerges from a cursory analysis of the composition, 
and indeed plays a major role in GEN. The story opens in a mythical realm, populated exclusively 
by gods - Enlil, An, Ereskigal, and Enki (11. 1-26).^“® This realm is outside of space and time and 
provides the backdrop against which the rest of the composition develops. The transition from 
the mythical realm to the Mesopotamian world occurs through a riverine route, which allows for a 
change of scene, out of the realm of the gods and into the realm of heroes (11.14-30). The motif of the 
river, on which Enki journeys to the Netherworld and by which the halub-tiee is planted and from 
which it drinks, connects the prologue to the next two main episodes - the halub-tiee (11. 27-150) 
and the ballgame episode (11.151-176). These take place in the city of Uruk, of which Inana is tutelary 
deity and Gilgames king. 


209 As already noted in the previous chapter, the creation of mankind is mentioned only in passing in GEN 1.10. 
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From Uruk, the scene moves back to the mythical realm once Enkidu descends to the Nether¬ 
world to retrieve Gilgames’s ball and stick (11.177-245). Interestingly, on the one hand the Nippur 
tradition ends GEN within this mythical realm (11. 246-end), since the Nippur manuscripts, which 
preserve the last lines of the composition, consistently end with the fate of the man who went up in 
smoke (11. 305-306). On the other hand, the Meturan and the Ur traditions bring the reader back to 
Uruk, by focusing on Gilgames and his despair at the fate of the shades (Meturan) and his attention 
for his parents’ funerary rites (Ur). 

Another important criterion is the change of focus on traditional characters. The prologue 
centers around the gods and their roles in the mythical realm they inhabit (11.1-26). The halub-tree 
episode sees yet another deity, Inana, as the protagonist (11.27-150), whereas the Ballgame episode 
is about Gilgames, the king of Uruk (11.151-176). The next episode follows Enkidu’s adventures in the 
Netherworld, and the Nippur version concludes with a shifted focus: the fate of mankind becomes 
central to the narrative, while Gilgames and Enkidu fade in the background (their names are never 
mentioned in 11. 246-end). The Meturan and Ur versions bring the spotlight back on Gilgames (and 
Uruk). 

Finally, significant objects also help defining the limits of GEN’s narrative blocks. This is espe¬ 
cially the case for the central portion of the composition, GEN 11. 27-170, which is dominated by the 
halub-tiee. Upon closer scrutiny, however, the narratological focus is on four items: Inana’s bed 
and chair; and Gilgames’s ball and stick. 

While these criteria aided in formulating the narrative structure just illustrated, each of the 
above-mentioned sections may be further subdivided as follows: 

1. Prologue 

a. 1-13: creation and organization of the universe; 

b. 14-26; Enki’s journey to the Netherworld. 

2. The halub-tiee episode 

a. 27-39: threatened by the Euphrates River and the South Wind, the tree is rescued by Inana; 

b. 40-46: the tree is infested; 

c. 47-90; failed appeal of Inana to Utu for help; 

d. 91-135: successful appeal of Inana to Gilgames for help; 

e. 136-150: Gilgames expels the intruders and uses the wood of the tree. 

3. The Ballgame: 

a. 151-161: the game and Gilgames’s rough treatment of the players and the women’ com¬ 
plaints; 

b. 162-176; the loss of the ball and the stick. 

4. The descent to the Netherworld 

a. 177-199: Enkidu volunteers to retrieve the ball and the stick and Gilgames issues his instruc¬ 
tions; 

b. 200-205; Hymn to Ereskigal; 

c. 206-221; Enkidu disobeys Gilgames’s instructions and is trapped in the Netherworld; 

d. 222-230: Failed appeal of Gilgames to Enlil for help; 

e. 231-238: Successful appeal of Gilgames to Enki for help; 

f. 239-245: Return of Enkidu from the Netherworld; 

g. 246-254; Prelude to the description of the Netherworld. 

5. The description of the Netherworld 

a. 255-268; Fate of the men who had one to seven sons; 

b. 269-278; Fate of those individuals who died without progeny; 

c. 279-294; Fate of those who died a violent death; 

d. 295-302; Fate of those who were disrespectful to their superiors; 

e. 303-306; Final fates. 

f. Ur4 6'-16'; Historical traditions? 

6. The return of Gilgames and Enkidu to Uruk (Ur6 l'-17')- 
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Part Five marks the end of the Nippur tradition. The Ur version of the story continues by intro¬ 
ducing the fate of additional individuals, unknown to the Nippur and Meturan traditions, and ends 
with the triumphant return of Gilgames and Enkidu to Uruk, where the former initiates funerary 
rites in honor of his parents, whom Enkidu had seen in dire straits in the Netherworld. The Meturan 
version, which ends with Part Five like the Nippur tradition, has a catch-line which suggests that, 
upon hearing about the dull destiny that awaits mankind in the Netherworld, Gilgames decides to 
depart in search of eternal fame in the Land of the Living. 

None of the manuscripts bears any physical signs of division in the narrative. The only visible 
divisions on the tablets are the horizontal lines representing either the demarcation of the stichs 
or the indication of the end of the tablet and, in the multicolumn tablets, the vertical lines that 
represent the division of the text in columns. The transition from one segment of the composition 
to another is not always marked in the language of the text, so that the poems might seem to have 
an “erratic movement” (Berlin 1979,12).^“ A detailed analysis of the manuscripts has not brought 
to light any scribal tendencies to begin or stop copying the text at any given place. Moreover, a sta¬ 
tistical analysis of the excerpt tablets from Nippur shows that the tablets ending in the middle of a 
narrative unit are more numerous that the ones that halt at a logical, poetical or syntactical point 
(the ratio is 10:3).^^^ On the other hand, the excerpt tablets which begin by breaking a logical, poeti¬ 
cal or syntactical point are more numerous than the ones which do not do so (the ratio is 8:5).^^^ 
The composition is characterized by a narrative progression up to the dialogic section, in which the 
fates of the shades are discussed. 


4. Analysis of the Narrative Units 

4.1 Prologue 

The initial twenty-six lines introduce the Netherworld as a separate region with its own laws, and 
connect Enki to the Netherworld, thus anticipating his role in Enkidu’s rescue from the Nether¬ 
world itself. First, the prologue describes the organization of the world and the appearance of 
mankind, after which two main deities of the Sumerian pantheon (An and Enlil) divide the world 
among themselves and Ereskigal. A journey of Enki to the Netherworld is then depicted, although 
the reasons for such journey are not given. The prologue can be divided into two subsections, A and 
B, of thirteen lines each. 

Subsection A (1-13): Creation and organization of the universe: 3-i-2-i-2-i-2-i-l-i-3 

1. ud ri-a ud sud-ra ri-a 

2. gij ri-a gig bad-ra ri-a 

3. mu ri-a mu sud-ra ri-a 

4. ud ul nig-du^-e pa e-a-ba 

5. ud ul nig-du^-e mi zid dug^-ga-a-ba 

6. es kalam-ma-ka ninda su-a-ba 

7. ‘■"su-rin-na kalam-ma-ka nig-tab ak-a-ba 


210 This fact was observed for EnmEns, but can apply to GEN as well. Berlin’s discussion of the notion of montage, 
a term which belongs to cinema, is very apt to describe the situation of the Sumerian literary texts in general and of 
GEN in particular. 

211 Nl, N2, N22, N25, N28, N35, N38, N39, N42, N47 versus N21, N36 and N37. 

212 N2, N21, N22, N25, N28, N38, N39, and N47 versus N4, N35, N36, N37, N42. 
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8. an ki-ta ba-ta-bad-ra-a-ba 

9. ki an-ta ba-ta-sur- ra-a-ba 

10. mu nam-lu-Ujg-lu ba-an-gar-ra-a-ba 

11. ud an-ne an ba-an-de^-a-ba 

12. '*en-lil-le ki ba-an-de^^-a-ba 

13. '*eres-ki-gal-la-ra kur-ra sag-rig^-bi-se im-ma-ab-rig^-a-ba 

The cosmological prologue creates a mythical background to the composition. The section consists 
of subordinate temporal clauses (finite verb plus -a-ba), resumed at the beginning of the follow¬ 
ing section (1. 27) by a temporal particle. The rhythm (and very likely the rhyme) of the subsection 
is emphasized by the usage of the phonemes /b/ and /a/ which occur in assonance in some of the 
verbal forms in 11. 4-26, according to a pattern ba-i-BASE-i-a-i-ba.^^^ Up to 1.17, only one verbal form, 
in 1.13, has a different verbal prefix (im-ma-). This subsection is articulated into an opening three- 
line unit (or tercet) marked by a progressively longer periods of time. Three two-line units follow the 
first, linked to the beginning by temporal markers conveying the appearance of cosmic and cubic 
necessities (11.4-5), the activation of food offerings for the gods’ sanctuaries (11.6-7) and the separa¬ 
tion of heaven and earth (11. 8-9). An isolated line follows (1.10), describing the establishment of 
mankind, the culminating point of the creative progression, and also an example of climax. The 
subsection ends as it started, with a three-line unit, portraying the division of the cosmos among 
An, Enlil and Ereskigal (11.11-13). 

Subsection B (14-26): Enki’s journey to the Netherworld: 3-t-2-r2-i-6(2-i-2-i-2) 

14. ba-Uj-a-ba ba-u^-a-ba 

15. a-a kur-se ba-u^-a-ba 

16. '*en-ki kur-se ba-u^-a-ba 

17. lugal-ra tur-tur ba-an-da-ri 

18. '*en-ki-ra gal-gal ba-an-da-ri 

19. tur-tur-bi na^ su-kam 

20. gal-gal-bi na^^ gi gu,^-ud-da-kam 

21. ur *‘*ma tur-re ‘‘en-ki-ga-ke, 

22. nlg-bun-na du^-am i-su-su 

23. lugal-ra a s"ma sag-ga-ke^ 

24. ur-bar-ra-gin^ tes mu-na-gu^-e 

25. '*en-ki-ra a *‘*ma egir-ra-ke^ 

26. ur-mah-gin^ sag gis im-ra-ra 

A three-line unit begins this section as well (11.14-16), and the assonance provided by the phonemes 
/b/ and /a/ continues. The first unit offers another case of progressive parallelism, according to the 
format V-V/ E-D-V/ DN-D-V:"^'* 

14. ba-Uj-a-ba ba-u^-a-ba 

15. a-a kur-se ba-u^-a-ba 

16. '*en-ki kur-se ba-u^-a-ba 


213 This verbal form is attested in 11. 9,10,11,12,14,15, and 16. 

214 V=verb; E=epithet; D: destination; DN=divine name. Limet (1976, 329) stressed the echoing character of this 
passage. For echoing parallelism in Sumerian literature see e. g. Berlin (1979, 20-1). 
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This part is followed by five two-line units that exhibit a variety of parallel structures. 

17. Against the king the small ones were thrown, 

18. Against Enki the large ones were thrown. 

19. Those small ones where (like) hammers. 

20. Those large ones were (like) reed-crushing stones. 

A scheme emerges, whereby aspects of a preceding line are subtly modified (gal- gal-bi > gal- gal 
and, albeit differently tur-tur-bi > gal-gal-bi) or substituted (lugal > Enki and na^ su-kam 
> na^ gi gu^-ud-da-kam). The last three two-line units which close the prologue contain three 
cases of enjambment, unusual in Sumerian literary texts (see above). One finds two similes (11. 24 
and 26) and one metaphor (1. 20). 


4.2 The halub-tree episode 

The episode of the halub-tiee is the longest section of the composition (125 lines), and it is divided 
into five subsections. The story of the tree itself occupies only twenty lines, but it gets repeated 
twice as part of Inana’s plea for help.^^^ 

Subsection A (27-39): The tree is threatened but rescued by Inana: l-i-4-i-2-i-2-i-2-i-2 

27. ud-bi-a gis dis-am *‘®ha-lu-ub dis-am gis dis-am s'Uaskarin dis-am 

28. gu ‘'*buranun-na kug-ga-ka du-a-bi 

29. ‘'*buranun-na a nag-nag-da-bi 

30. a Ujg-lu ur-ba mu-ni-in-burj^ pa-ba mu-ni-in-suh 

31. ‘'*buranun-na a im-ma-ni-ib-ra 

32. munus-e inim an-na-ta ni-te-a du 

33. inim '*en-lil-la-ta ni-te-a du 

34. gis su-na mu-un-dab^ unug'‘‘-se ba-ni-in-ku^ 

35. ®‘®kirij gi-rin '*inana-se im-ma-ni-in-ku^-ku,^ 

36. munus-e gis su-na li-bi-in-du giri-ni-ta bi-in-du 

37. munus-e gis su-na a li-bi-in-dug^ giri-ni-ta bi-in-dug^ 

38. me-na-am ®‘®gu-za gi-rin-ba i-tus-de-en bi-in-dug^ 

39. me-na-am gis-nu gi-rin-ba i-nu-de-en bi-in-dug^ 

The first line of this subsection, 1. 27, introduces a new topic altogether. The break from the pre¬ 
vious section is not sudden, as the temporal particle ud-bi-a resumes the idea expressed at the 
beginning of the prologue.The tree and its nature are described in 1. 27, by means of repeating 
a series of slightly modified terms connected to each other by the internal rhyme provided by the 
enclitic copula (ABAB): 

ud-bi-a gis dis-am ®‘®ha-lu-ub dis-am gis dis-am ®‘Haskarin dis-am 

At that time, there was a solitary tree, a solitary cherry tree, a solitary tree, a solitary boxwood 

tree. 


215 These repeated sections will only be analyzed once. 

216 See Alster (1975, 54) and commentary to lines 1-3. 
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A quatrain follows, characterized by interrupted parallelism (Berlin 1979,18-9). The pattern of this 
four-lines unit is complex: 

28. (There was a tree) which had been planted on the bank of the pure Euphrates, 

29. Which was drinking from the Euphrates. 

30. The might of the South Wind pulled out its roots and tore off its branches, 

31. The Euphrates beat water against it. 

The first two lines of the quatrain present a rhyme pattern /a-bi/. Furthermore, in both lines the 
name of the river occurs. The sequence buranun-na a ini. 29 is resumed by 1.31, but with a twist: 
whereas in 1. 29 the waters are nourishing the tree, in 1. 31, they are destroying it. The emphasis 
is naturally on 1. 30, describing the action of the South Wind, which with its strength uproots the 
tree. L. 30 and parallels also form a category into themselves, because twice in the composition this 
is the phraseology employed to describe the action of uprooting the halub-tiee, regardless of the 
agent. In the first three cases, 11.30//73//117, the culprit is the South Wind, whereas in the fourth and 
last case it is Gilgames who eradicates the tree (1.144). The phrase is thus an example of the subtle 
appropriation of the wind’s uprooting powers on Gilgames’s part. The next four two-line units 
(11. 32-39) display rigorous parallelism, which culminates with Inana’s pleas. 

Subsection B (40-46): The tree is infested: l-i-l-r3-r2 

40. mu la-am mu u-am ba-e-zal-la-ri 

41. gis ba-gur^ kus-bi nu-mu-un-da-dar 

42. ur-bi-a mus tu^ nu-zu-e gud im-ma-ni-ib-us 

43. pa-bi-a musen anzu“"”°-de amar im-ma-ni-ib-gar 

44. sab-bi-a ki-sikil lil-la-ke,^ e im-ma-ni-ib-du 

45. ki-sikil zu bir^j-bir^, sag,, hul-hul 

46. kug '*irtarta-ke^ er e-ne ba-se^-seg 

The break between section A and B is clearly marked by 1. 40, which creates expectation because 
it concisely describes the passing of time.^^^ The following three-line unit, which comes after one 
isolated line describing the status of the tree, depicts in detail the creatures that have taken it over. 
This is done by means of parallelism, according to the scheme: 

location of the nest - creature - verb 

LI. 45-6 depict Inana’s reaction to the usurpation of her tree, employing an antithetic parallelism 
distributed over two lines in enjambment, to describe the usually happy Inana as a deity crying in 
despair: 

45. The maiden, usually smiling and joyful, 

46. Bright Inana, oh how she was weeping! 


217 Alster (1972, 87) discussed the usage of the pair 5-10 to express an indefinite number. 
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Subsection C (47-90): Inana’s plea to Utu: 3+2+2+3+3 (and then repetition of previous pattern with 
the addition of 1.90)-i-l 


47. 

ud zal-le-da an-ur zalag-ge-da 

48. 

burUj™"”" ud zal-le seg^^j gi^-gi^-da 

49. 

‘*utu ga-nun-ta e-a-ni 

50. 

rtirij-a-ni kug ‘’irtana-ke^ 

51. 

ur-sag sul '*utu-ra gu mu-rta-de-e 

52. 

ses-gUj^ ud ri-a na-ag ba-tar-ra-ba 

53. 

ud he-ma-al-la ka-na-ag-ga ba-e-zal-la-ri 

54. 

ud an-ne an ba-an-ir-ra-ba 

55. 

56. 

‘‘mu-ul-lil-le ki ba-an-ir-ra-ba 

‘'ga-sa-an-ki-gal-la-ra kur-ra sag-rig^-bi-se im-ma-ab-rig^-ga-a-ba 

57. 

ba-u^-a-ba ba-u^-a-ba 

58. 

a-a kur-se ba-u^-a-ba 

59. 

‘'am-an-ki kur-se ba-u^-a-ba 

60. 

61. 

u-mu-un-ra tur-tur ba-an-da-ri 
‘‘am-an-ki-ra gal-gal ba-an-da-ri 

62. 

63. 

tur-tur-bi na^su-kam 
gal-gal-bi na^ gi gu^-ud-da-kam 

64. 

65. 

ur s‘*ma tur-re ‘*am-an-ki-ga-ke^ 
se-en-bun-na du^-am i-su-su 

66. 

67. 

u-mu-un-ra a *"ma sag-ga-ke^ 
ur-bar-ra-gin^ tes mu-un-na-gu^-e 

68. 

69. 

‘‘am-an-ki-ra a *‘®ma egir-ra-ke^ 
ur-mah-gin^ sag gis im-ra-ra 

70. 

ud-bi-a mu di-ta-am ®‘*ha-lu-ub di-ta-am mu di-ta-am *‘haskarin di-ta-am 

71. 

72. 

gu ‘‘‘buranun-na kug-ga-ka du-a-bi 
‘‘‘buranun-na a nag-na^-da-bi 

73. 

a Ujg-lu ur-ba mu-ni-in-bur^ pa-ba mu-ni-in-suh 

74. 

‘‘‘buranun-na a im-ma-ni-ib-ra 

75. 

76. 

nu-nuz e-ne-eg an-na-ta ni-te-a men 
e-ne-eg ‘‘mu-ul-lil-la-ta ni-te-a men 

77. 

mu su-ga mu-un-dabg unug‘‘‘-se ba-ni-in-ku^ 

78. 

®‘®kirig gi-rin kug ‘‘ga-sa-an-na-se im-ma-ni-in-ku^-ku^ 

79. 

80. 

nu-nuz-e mu su-ga li-bi-in-du me-ri-gUj^-ta a bi-in-du 
nu-nuz-e mu su-ga a li-bi-in-dug^ me-ri-gUj^-ta a bi-in-dug^ 

81. 

me-na-am ®‘®gu-za gi-rin-ba i-tus-de-en bi-dug^ 

82. 

me-na-am gis-nu gi-rin-ba i-nu-de-en bi-dug^ 

83. 

mu ia-am mu u-am ba-e-zal-la-ri 

84. 

mu ba-gur^ kus-bi nu-mu-un-da-dar 

85. 

ur-bi-a mus tu^nu-zu-e gud im-ma-ni-ib-us 
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86. pa-bi-a musert aiizu“"®''”-de amar im-ma-ni-bi-gar 

87. sab-bi-a ki-sikil lil-la-ke^e im-ma-ni-ib-us 

88. ki-sikil zu bir^j-bir^, sag^ hul-hul 

89. kug '‘inarra-ke^ er e-rte ba-se^-seg 
89a. nin^-a-ni inim in-na-an-dug^-ga 

90. ses-a-ni ur-sag sul ‘*utu inim-bi nu-mu-de-gub 

This subsection opens with a three-line unit describing the dawning of a new day. The main passage 
of this section, which occupies 11.52-90, is preceded by 11.50-51, where Inana addresses her brother 
Utu, the Sun god. What follows parallels the prologue, albeit loosely. LI. 52-53, which begin Inana’s 
narrative, provide an abridgement of the plot presented in 11.1-10 of the composition: 

52. “Brother mine, in those remote days, when fates had been decided, 

53. “After abundance had spread throughout the land”. 

The urgency of the situation compels Inana to summarize the events leading to the storm that dis¬ 
lodged the halub-tiee. The rest of the narration, however, is repeated almost verbatim, with occa¬ 
sional slips into emesal. The section ends with 1. 90, in isolation; Utu is unwilling to help. 

Subsection D (91-135) replicates verbatim section C, but Gilgames replaces Utu. The only change 
is 1.135, structured in antithetic parallelism to 1. 90; Gilgames accepts Inana’s plea and sets out to 
help her.^i® 

Subsection E (136-150): The intruders are expelled from the tree: 4-i-4-i-l-r2-r2-r2 

136. ‘"sib-ba-ru sag,^-ba ninnu ma-na-am ib-ba-ni ba-an-kar 

137. ninnu-am ese gin ba-si-in-ak 

138. "'"‘*"ha-zi-in-na-ni har-ra-an-na-ka-ni 

139. imin gu imin ma-na-ka-ni su-ni-a ba-an-dab^ 

140. ur-bi-a mus tu^^nu-zu-e sag gis ba-an-ra 

141. pa-bi-a musen anzu”‘"®®"-de amar-bi su ba-ab-ti hur-sag-se ba-an-ku^ 

142. sab-bi-a ki-sikil lil-la-ke^ e im-ma-ni-in-du 

143. e-ri e-ri-se ba-an-kar-kar-re-es 

144. gis ur-ba mu-ni-in-burj^ pa-ba mu-ni-in-suh 

145. dumu uru-na mu-un-de-re^-es-am 

146. pa-bi i-kud-ru-ne ka ba-an-kesed-re-ne 
(146a. ur hur-sag-ga-ka mu-ni-ib-nu-u-ne) 

147. kug ‘‘inana-ra *"gu-za-ni-se mu-na-ab-sum-mu 

148. gis-nu-da-ni-se mu-na-ab-sum-mu 

149. e-ne ur-ba s"ellag-a-ni-se ba-ab-dim-e 

150. pa-bi *”e-ke,^-ma-ni-se ba-ab-dim-e 


218 Antithetic parallelism is the means by which “the following clause is contrasted with the first, either by the use of 
a negative, or by a change in subject or predicate, or both” (Berlin 1979,13). In the case of 11.90 and 135, the distance 
between them might admittedly argue against the fact that they are parallel. On the other hand, the repetition of 
Inana’s plea to Gilgames creates the foundation for the wordplay between the two lines. 
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The section opens with a quatrain, depicting Gilgames’s armor (?) and weapon. This is another 
example of enjambment (11.138-139). The description of the fate of the three creatures follows, in 
progressive parallelism and each description increases in length, so much so that an additional 
line is needed to provide the fate of the succubus. 

After the single line in which Gilgames uproots the tree,^^® we find 11.145-146a, parallel to GH A 
11.146-147, where the felled tree which is cut up is the cedar from Huwawa’s forest. These lines are 
more at home in GH A than in GEN.^^” The section ends with a final couplet describing the allot¬ 
ment of a portion of the tree to Inana for the manufacture of her bed and chair. LI. 147-150 form a 
four-line unit, describing as they do the (implicit) manufacture of four objects from the wood of the 
halub-tiee, two for Inana (the bed and the chair, 11.147-148) and two for Gilgames (the ball and the 
stick, 11.149-150). Thus, although the creation of the ball and the stick is the premise for the ball- 
game, I here maintain the quatrain. LI. 149-150 show parallelism, with the portion of wood used for 
the manufacture in first position, followed by the object manufactured and the verb. This differs 
slightly from 11.147-148, where the creation of Inana’s objects is described. No mention is made of 
the manufacture of the objects (which are no longer of concern to the narrative) or of the part of the 
tree from which they are made. 


4.3 The Ballgame 

The episode of the ballgame is divided into two subsections: the description of the ballgame and 
its consequences for Uruk’s denizens; and Gilgames’s loss of the ball and the stick on account of 
the gods’ intervention. 

Subsection A (151-161); the game; 2-i-3(l-i-l-i-l)-i-2-i-4 

151. ®“ellag al dug^-dug^-ge sila ur-ra *”ellag na-mu-un-e 

152. me-kus al dug^-dug^-ge sila ur-ra me-kus na-mu-un-e 

153. gurus uru-na-ka s'^ellag al dug,^-dug^-ga-NE 

154. e-ne eren dumu nu-mu-un-kus-a-ka Ib-ba-u^-a 

155. a gu-gUj(, a Ib-ba-gUj^ a-nir im-ga-ga-ne 

156. ama tuku dumu-ni-se ninda mu-na-ab-tum 

157. nin^tuku ses-a-ni-se a mu-na-an-de-e 

158. u-sajj-an an-e um-ma-ti-a-ta 

159. ki ®”ellag gar-ra-ka-ni gis-hur in-hur-ra 

160. ®‘®ellag-a-ni igi-ni-a mu-ni-in-11 e-a-ni-se mu-un-de^ 

161. a-gu-zi-ga-ta ki gis-hur in-hur-ra ib-ba-u^-a 

The description of the game occupies 11. 151-157. LI. 151-152, albeit extremely problematic, exhibit 
parallelism, which suggests a possible solution to the translation’s issues; 

151. Really wanting (to play with) the ball, he played with the ball in the thoroughfare. 

152. The one who is always boastful praises himself in the thoroughfare. 


219 See above, discussion of i. 30 and paraiieis. 

220 For the significance of this contamination see commentary. 
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One would expect 1. 152 to mention the ®‘"e-ke^-ma in initial position, in parallel with the 
®‘®ellag in 1. 151, but that is not the case, as all the manuscripts but one preserve ni silim. The 
exception is Ur3, which has Akkadian me-kus, “his stick”, in lieu of ni silim 

me-Zcusin-tiig-tug-e [sila ur]-ra ®‘"ellag na-mu-[un]-e-de 
He ...s his stick, he plays with the ball [sic!] in the thoroughfare. 

The combined evidence from these lines’ structure and from Ur3 prove that the lectio difftcilior 
needs to be chosen over the better attested ni silim.This couplet is a good example of how the 
study of the poetic structure can help overcome some difficult textual problems. The eclectic line 
for 1.152 therefore reads as follows: 

me-kusal dug^-dug^-e [sila ur]-ra me-/cusna-mu-[un]-e 

Really wanting (to play with) his stick, he played with his stick in the thoroughfare. 

The subsequent three-line unit displays yet another example of enjambment. It is followed by a 
two-line unit in antithetic parallelism, and by a very sophisticated quatrain, which plays on alter¬ 
nate parallelisms and on the notion of figum etymologica (1.159, gis-hur in-hur-ra/re and 1.161 
ki gis-hur in-hur-ra). In addition, the quatrain is framed by terms designating sunset and dawn, 
which isolate the segment of time during which the game is not played; 

158. u-sajj-an an-e um-ma-ti-a-ta 

159. ki ®‘"ellag gar-ra-ka-ni gis-hur in-hur-ra 

160. *‘"ellag-a-ni igi-ni mu-ni-in-il e-a-ni-se mu-un-de^. 

161. a-gu-zi-ga-ta ki gis-hur in-hur-ra ib-ba-u^-a 

158. When dusk started to fall, 

159. After he had marked the spot where his ball was situated, 

160. He carried his ball before him and brought it to his house. 

161. At dawn, as he was riding (again) in the spot where he had made the mark, (...). 

Subsection B (162-176): the loss of the ball and the stick: (2-i-l)-i-2(or 3)-i-l-rl-r3-r3(or 4)-i-2 

162. su du-du-a nu-mu-un-kus-a-ka 

163. i-‘’utu ki-sikil tur-ra-ta 

164. s'^ellag-a-ni u ®‘'e-ke^-ma-ni dur kur-ra-se ba-an-sub 

164a. [ ] ta i-ib-tag sa nu-mu-un-da-dug,^ 

165. su-ni mu-ni-in-dug,^ sa nu-mu-un-da-dug^ 

166. giri-ni mu-ni-in-dug,^ sa nu-mu-un-da-dug,^ 

167. abul ganzer igi kur-ra-ka dur im-ma-ni-in-gar 

168. '’bil-ga-mes er im-ma-an-pad sig^-sig^ im-ga-ga 

169. a s‘"ellag- gu^^a s‘*e-ke,^-ma-gUj^ 

170. s'^ellag la-la-bi nu-mu-un-gi^-a-gUju 

171. esemen di nu-mu-un-sug^-ga-gUj^ 


221 See commentary to 11.151-152 for a detail analysis of these lines. See also the discussion of 11.170-171 below. 

222 See also commentary. One cannot however exclude the possibility the scribe of Ur3 interpreted the text in a way 
that made sense to him, because he could not understand it. 
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172. ud-ba *”ellag-gUjjj e nagar-ra-ka nu-us-ma-da-gal-la 

172a. *”e-ke^-ma-gUju e nagar-ra-ka nu-us-ma-da-gal-la 

173. dam nagar-ra ama ugu-gUj^-gin^ nu-us-ma-da-gal-la 

174. dumu nagar-ra niUj ban-da-gUj^-gin^ nu-us-ma-da-gal-la 

175. *”ellag-gUjjj kur-se mu-da-sub a-ba ma-ra-ab-e^-de 

176. *”e-ke^-ma-gUju ganzer-se mu-da-sub a-ba ma-ra-ab-e^j-de 

The section describing the loss of the ball and the stick opens with the pleas of the widows and 
the maidens of Uruk (enjambment) which, with the following 1. 164, forms a broken parallelism 
(A AX). 

A two (in one source three)-line unit illustrates Gilgames’s vain attempts to retrieve the two 
objects. The description of Gilgames’s lament over the loss of his objects is developed in a three- 
line unit displaying progressive parallelism (11. 169-171). The following three-line unit (11. 172-174) 
is characterized by the use of two similes (11. 173-174). Gilgames likens the carpenter’s wife and 
daughter to his own mother and sister, but the carpenter himself is not compared to his father. 
Also to be mentioned is the presence of 1. 172a (see textual matrix), which transforms the tercet 
into a quatrain. The following unit (11.175-176) contains antithesis of the verbs sub and e^^, both 
indicating vertical movement (up-down and down-up),and the synonymous parallelism of 
kur / ganzer. 


4.4 The Descent to the Netherworld 

Shaffer (1963, 31-7) incorporates this episode in the “pukku-mekku incident” but I see it as an 
independent part of the narrative, even more so as there exists in ancient Mesopotamia an ample 
tradition of descents to the Netherworld.^^'* This section is articulated into seven subsections 
describing Enkidu’s offer to retrieve the lost objects, Gilgames’s instructions and Enkidu’s failure 
to obey them, as well as Gilgames’s attempt to free Enkidu from the Netherworld. The section con¬ 
cludes with Enkidu’s return. 

Subsection A (177-199): Enkidu volunteers and Gilgames instructs him: l-i-l-r2-i-l-i-3-i-2-i-2-i-2-r2-r2(l-i-l)-i-4-i-l 

177. arad-da-ni en-ki-du^^-e inim mu-un-ni-ib-gi^-gi^ 

178. lugal-gUj^ er e-ne ba-sej-se^ sag,, hul a-na-as mu-e-dim 

179. u^-da s‘*ellag-zu kur-ta ge^^-e ga-mu-ra-ab-e^j-de 

180. 8‘'e-ke^-ma-zu ganzer-ta ge^^^-e ga-mu-ra-ab-e^-de 

181. ‘*bil-ga-mes-e en-ki-du^^-ra gu mu-un-na-de-e 

182. tukum-bi u^-da kur-se mu-ni-in-ejj-de 

183. na ga-de^ na-de^-gUju he-dab^ 

184. inim ga-ra-ab-dug,^ inim-gUj^-se gestu-zu 

185. tug tan-tan-na-zu na-an-mu,^-mu^-un 

186. gir^-gin^ giskim na-an-ni-ib-e-es 


223 Bjj is ambiguous in that it can mean either “to go up” or “to go down”. The former meaning here is secured by 
the context. 

224 E. g. Inana, Enki, Nergal, Ningiszida, and Ur-Namma. 
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187. i dtjg-ga bur-ra na-an-seg-seg-en 

188. ir-si-im-bi-se nam-mu-de-nijjj-nij^-de-es 

189. illar kur-ra nam-mu-un-sag-ge 

190. lu illar ra-a nam-mu-de-nij^-nij^-de-es 

191. s^ma-nu su-za nam-mu-un-ga-ga-an 

192. udug ba-e-de-ur^-re-es 

193. ‘‘"^e-sir giri-za rram-mu-un-sigj-ge 

194. kur-ra gu rtam-mu-un-ga-ga-an 

195. dam ki ag-zu ne na-an-su-ub-be-en 

196. dam hul gig-ga-zu nig nam-mu-ra-ra-an 

197. dumu ki ag-zu ne na-an-su-ub-be-en 

198. dumu hul gig-ga-zu nig nam-mu-ra-ra-an 

199. i-‘*utu kur-ra ba-e-dab^-be 

The first part of this subsection is divided into two segments, which are thematically different, 
although the first is the premise for the second. In the first (11.177-184), Enkidu volunteers for the 
mission of retrieving the ball and the stick, and Gilgames prepares him by issuing instructions 
about the proper behavior to have in the Netherworld. In the second part (11.185-199), the instruc¬ 
tions are issued. LI. 179-180 are affirmative parallels to the interrogative 11.175-176.^^^ The issuing of 
the instructions is preceded by a hypothetical clause (1.183) followed by a formulaic offer of advice 
(1.184). 

The segment of the instructions occupies the second part of this subsection. The general struc¬ 
ture of the segment consists of a set of two-line units, where the first stich is an injunction not to do 
something lest enduring the consequences described in the second stich. Such structure is broken 
from 1.194 onwards, as each injunction is no longer followed by the consequence; rather the conse¬ 
quence of any of the actions described in 11.195-198, whether affectionate or irate, towards a family 
member, will result in the entrapment in the Netherworld, expressed in 1.199. 

Subsection B (200-205): Interlude: hymn to Ereskigal. 2+2+2 

200. i-nu-a-ra i-nu-a-ra 

201. ama ‘‘nin-a-zu i-nu-a-ra 

202. mur kug-ga-ni tug nu-um-dul 

203. gaba kug-ga-ni gada nu-um-bur 

204. umbin-ni "'“‘‘“lub-bi-gin^ an-da-gal 

205. siki-ni ga-ras*“'-gin^ i-gur^-gur^ 


This subsection creates a pause in the narrative and a break between the issuing of instructions 
and their fulfillment. This brief hymn has a specific function within the composition: it not only 
provides the text with the necessary suspense; it also eulogizes the queen of the Netherworld, 
whose realm Enkidu is about to enter. The hymn is divided into three units of equal length. The 
structure of the first couplet reminds one of GEN 11.14-15; in it the finite verbal form is replicated 
twice in the first stich and then appears again in the second hemistich of the following line, where 
it is preceded by the epithet of the deity, according to the scheme V-V/ E-V. The only difference is 


225 See Berlin (1979,13-4) and reference for a discussion of this device. 
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that, in the hymnic section here under discussion, there is no third line, where one would expect 
DN-V: 


14. ba-u^-a-ba ba-U 3 -a-ba 

15. a-a kur-se ba-u^-a-ba 

16. '^en-ki kur-se ba-u^-a-ba 


200. i-nu-a-ra i-nii-a-ra 

201. ama ‘‘nin-a-zu i-nu-a-ra 
*201a. “^eres-ki-gal-la-ke^ i-nu-a-ra 


The ensuing couplet describes the physical attributes of Ereskigal and it is followed by a simile. 
LI. 202-205 belong to the realm of stock strophes, as they parallel InDesc 11. 232-235. In InDesc, 
however, this strophe is preceded by the stich‘*eres-ki-gal-la-ke^ i-nu-nu-ra-am (1. 231) which 
we would have expected in our text before these lines. 

Subsection C (206-221): Enkidu disobeys Gilgames’s instruction: l-r-2-r-2-r-2-r-2-r2-i-4-i-l. 

206. en-ki-dUjjj inim lugal-la-na-as su nu-um-ma-gid 

207. tug tan-tan-na-ni im-ma-an-murj^ 

208. gir^-gin^ giskim im-ma-an-ne-es 

209. i dug-ga bur-ra im-ma-an-seg 

210. ir-si-im-bi-se im-ma-nijj,-nijg-de-es 

211. illar kur-ra im-ma-ni-in-sag 

212. lu illar ra-a im-ma-an-nij^-nij^-de-es 

213. ®“ma-nu su-na im-ma-ni-in-gar 

214. udug ba-an-da-ur,^-re-es 

215. ''"^e-sir giri-na im-ma-ni-in-sigj 

216. kur-ra ka.ka im-ma-ni-in-gar 

217. dam ki ag-ga-ni ne im-ma-an-su-ub 

218. dam hul gig-ga -ni nig im-ma-ni-in-ra 

219. dumu ki ag-ga-ni ne im-ma-an-su-ub 

220. dumu hul gig-ga -ni nig im-ma-ni-in-ra 

221. i-‘*utu kur-ra im-ma-an-dab^ 

Introduced by the statement that Enkidu did not listen to Gilgames instructions (1. 206, which cor¬ 
responds to the introduction to Gilgames speech in 11.181-184), this section mirrors 11.185-199. The 
negative injunctions in 11.185-198 appear as acts actually committed by Enkidu, and the threatened 
consequence of 1.199 is fully realized in 1. 221.^^^ 


Subsection D (222-230): Plea to Enlil: 3-i-2-r3-i-l. 


222. ur-sag '*bil-ga-mes dumu ‘‘nin-sun-na-ke^ 

223. e-kur-re e ‘*en-lil-la-se giri-ni dili mu-un-gub 

224. igi '*en-lil-la-se er im-ma-seg-seg 

225. a-a ‘’en-lil *‘*ellag-gUj^ kur-se mu-da-an-sub ®‘'e-ke^-ma-gUj^ ganzer-se mu-da-an-sub 

226. en-ki-dUjjj e^j-de i-gi^ kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 


226 The relation between GEN and InDesc is complex, and it is briefly explored in the commentary to 11. 200-205. 

227 The Meturan tradition adds seven lines (Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 2000b), which are discussed in the commentary. 
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227. nam-tar nu-un-dab^ a-sag nu-un-dab^ kur-re im-ma-an-dabj 

228. ki nam-nita-a-ke^ me-a nu-un-sub kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 

229. '*udug '“nergal sag su nu-du^ nu-un-dab^ kur-re im-ma-an-dabj 

230. a-a '‘ert-lil inim-bi nu-mu-de-gub eridu''‘-se ba-gert 

This subsection can be divided in two segments. The first pertains to Gilgames’s journey to EnliTs 
sanctuary in Nippur, and it is a direct narrative progression (11. 222-224). The second consists of 
the actual plea. The first line of this plea summarizes events previously told (1. 225), and the fol¬ 
lowing four lines elaborate on Enkidu’s entrapment (11.226-229). This unit is built around antithetic 
parallelism (nu-un-dab^ vs. im-ma-an-dab^). The structure of the unit is as follows: 


Enkidu was coming back but 

A 

VI 


B neg-Vl C 

neg-Vl 

A 

VI 

D neg-Vl 0 

0 

A 

VI 

E neg-V2 0 

0 

A 

V1228 

In 1. 230, Enlil refuses to help. 





Subsection E (231-238): Plea to Enki: 2-t-2-t-3-t-l. 

231. eridu*‘‘ e ‘‘en-ki-ga-se giri-ni dill mu-un-gub 

232. igi ‘‘en-ki-ga-se er im-ma-seg-seg 

233. a-a ‘‘en-ki '"ellag-gUjj, kur-se mu-da-an-sub ®‘®e-ke^-ma-gUj^ ganzer-se mu-da-an-sub 

234. en-ki-dUj^ e^j-de i-gi^ kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 

235. nam-tar nu-un-dab^ a-sag nu-un-dab^ kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 

236. ki nam-nita-a-ke,^ me-a nu-un-sub kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 

237. ‘‘udug ‘‘nergal sag su nu-du^ nu-un-dab^ kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 

238. a-a ‘‘en-ki inim-bi ba-e-de-gub 

The plea to Enki is the replica of the plea to Enlil (although, in this case, Gilgames departs for 
Eridu), with the difference of 1. 238 (vs. 230), where Enki agrees to help. LI. 230 and 238 are in anti¬ 
thetic parallelism according to the same principles above enunciated for 11.90 and 135. 

Subsection F (239-245): Enkidu returns from the Netherworld: l-i-4-r2 

239. ur-sag sul ‘‘utu-ra dumu ‘*nin-gal-e tu-da gu mu-na-de-e 

240. i-ne-es ab-lal kur-ra gal um-ma-an-taka,, 

241. subur-a-ni kur-ta e^-de-mu-na-ab 
(241a. ur-sag sul ‘‘utu dumu ‘‘nin-gal-e) 

242. ab-lal kur-ra gal im-ma-an-taka^ 

243. si-si-ig-ni-ta subur-a-ni kur-ta im-ma-da-ra-ab-e^-de 

244. gu-ni gu-da mu-ni-in-la ne mu-un-su-ub-be 

245. en tar-re im-mi-in-kus-u-ne 

For the four-line unit 240-243, see Chapter V. This passage is an example of repetition where a 
command is followed by execution with modification of the affix chain (Limet 1976, 330). The 
following 1. 244 is also discussed by Limet (1976), and it is possibly an example of synthetic 


228 A= kur; B= nam-tar; C= a-sag; D= ‘‘udug ‘‘nergal; E= ki-nam-nita and V= verb. 
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parallelism. Limet (1976, 331) argued that “dans le deux members du parallelisme sont ex 
primees des idees ou sont descrites des situations de meme genre et dans des termes qui, sans etre 
synonymes, sont neanmoins de signification voisine.” Berlin (1979, 14) defined synthetic paral¬ 
lelism as a kind of parallelism where “the clauses do not have identical contents but are more 
closely related to each other than they are to other clauses”. I admit some reluctance in recognizing 
this type of device, the definition of which seems to me too loose to apply with methodological 
rigor. L. 245 displays yet another example of parallelism as well, in its employment of the two verbs 
en tar andkus-u. 

Subsection G (246-254); Prelude to the description of the Netherworld: 3-i-l-i-4-i-l 

246. a-ag-ga kur-ra igi bi-in-dUg 

247. nu-us-ma-ab-be-en ku-li-gUj^ nu-us-ma-ab-be-en 

248. tukum-bi a-ag-ga kur-ra mu-ra-ab-be-en 

249. za-e tus-a er ge^^^-e ga-tus ga-er 

250. gis su bi-in-tag-ga sag,^-zu ba-e-hul 

251. gis gis - ur sumun-a-gin^ uh bi-in-tag 

252. gal^-la me-na-am ga-an-si-du-un bi-in-dug,^ 

253. gal^-la ki-in-dar-gin^ sahar-ra ab-si 

254. en-e bi-in-dug,^ sahar-ra ba-da-an-tus 

This section opens with a three-line unit. L. 246 is a prelude to the list of the shades that Enkidu 
sees in the Netherworld. L. 247 is an example of simple repetition, according to the scheme ABA.^^® 
L. 248 summarizes in one stich the concepts expressed in the two previous lines. L. 249, in isola¬ 
tion, provides another example of parallelism, based on the couplets in contrast The two verbal 
basesaremaintained, by the subject is changed: za-e tus-a er ge^^-e ga-tus ga-er. Noteworthy 
is the assonance of the second hemistich given by the repetition of the prefix /ga/ and the pattern 
a-e in ge^^-e and ga-er, which echoes the phoneme /a/ and /e/ of za-e in the first hemistich. 

Li. 250-253 forms another quatrain and its understanding is now much improved not only due 
to new manuscripts, but to the analysis of the strophic structure: 

250. gis su bi-in-tag-ga sag^-zu ba-e-hul 

251. gis gis-ur sumun-a-gin^ uh bi-in-tag 

252. gal^-la me-na-am ga-an-si-du-un bi-in-dug^ 

253. gal^-la ki-in-dar-gin^ sahar-ra ab-si 

250. “When the penis was touched, you rejoiced at it!” 

251. “The penis is like a rotten beam, termites devour it” 

252. He (Gilgames) said; “Where is the vulva? Let me go there!” 

253. “The vulva is like a crevice, it is filled with dust”. 

The manuscript tradition is very complex, but the parallelism suggests this line division. The 
emphasis is first on the male sexual organ, as suggested by its mention in 1. 250, which opens the 
quatrain, and 1. 252. Afterwards, however, the parallelism is carried on, with a focus on the female 
sexual organ, about which Gilgames is, for a moment, hopeful. 


229 Limet (1976, 329). 

230 Limet (1976, 332). The opposition first/second person singular is frequent in Sumerian texts as illustrated by 
Limet (1976, 332), with references. 
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L. 254, which describes Gilgames sitting in the dust and weeping, is an expanded version of the 
actions commanded and promised in 1. 249. 

249. za-e tus-a er ge^^-e ga-tus ga-er 

254. e-ne Ug bi-in-dug^ sahar-ra ba-da-an-tus 

249. “You then, sit down and weep!” “I, then, sit down and weep!” 

254. “Alas!” he said, and sat down in the dust. 

Instead of simply weeping, Gilgames cries out “Alas!” Instead of simply sitting down, he sits down 
in the dust. Note, too, that the order sit-cry in 1.249 is reversed in 1. 254. 


4.5 The Description of the Netherworld 

This section may be divided in various thematic subsections, which share common elements con¬ 
cerning the features of the individuals described, the type of death encountered and the attitude 
towards superiors. The Nippur and the Meturan traditions share the last two fates, whereas the Ur 
tradition continues on a completely different route (Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 2000b and Chapter VII). 

Before analyzing this section, a general remark is required. There is a tendency to arrange the 
description of the individual into a two-line unit according to a predetermined scheme. S repre¬ 
sents the subject of the couplet, Q1 is the first question that Gilgames consistently asks, i. e. “Did 
you see (him/her/them)?”; A1 is the first answer provided by Enkidu, which, but for one case, is 
always “I saw (him/her/them).” Q2 is the second of Gilgames’s questions, “How does he/she/they 
fare?”, followed by A2, depicting the fate of S and taking up a new line.^^^ Thus one derives the fol¬ 
lowing scheme: 

S Q1 A1 Q2 

A2 

An example of the above-cited scheme is 11.261-262, describing the destiny of the man who had four 
sons: 

261. lu dumu-ni limmu-am igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

262. lu anse limmu la-gin^ sag^-ga-ni al-hul 

261. “Did you see the man who had four sons?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

262. “Like a man who has four donkeys in harness, his heart rejoices”. 

The following deviations from this basic format occur: 

1. some manuscripts omits A1 and Q2; 

2. in one case (11. 292-294) A2 occupies more than one line;^^^ 

3. only in one case, i.e. the last individual listed in the Nippur and Meturan version (but also 
attested in Ur), the answer to Q1 is negative, so that there is no Q2 and A2. 


231 Limet (1976, 332) rightly stressed the opposition question/answer, which are however expressed with the same 
formula. 

232 Note however that the manuscripts tradition fluctuates so much that it is difficult to say the final word on this. 
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Subsection A (255-268): People who had one to seven sons: 2+2+2+2+2+2+2+2 

255. lu dumu-ni dis-am igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

256. ®“gag e-garg-ra-na ab-du a gig-ga i-i 

257. lu dumu-ni min-am igi bi-du^-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

258. segjj min-am al-tus ninda al-gu^-e 

259. lu dumu-ni es^-am igi bi-du^-am igi bi-du^-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

260. ■'““ummud dag-si-ke^a i-nag-na^ 

261. lu dumu-ni limmu-am igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

262. lu anse limmu la-gin^ sag^-ga-ni al-hul 

263. lu dumu-ni ia-am igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

264. dub-sar sag^-ga-gin^ a-ni gal bi-in-taka, e-gal si-sa-bi ba-an-ku,-ku, 

265. lu dumu-ni as-am igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

266. lu s'^apin la-gin^ sag,-ga-ni al-hul 

267. lu dumu-ni imin-am igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

268. dub-us digir-re-e-ne-ke, s‘®gu-za ib-tus di-da gis ba-tuku 

The fates of the shades of those who had one to seven sons are consistently developed in two-line 
units. Simile is frequently used in this section, for instance in 11.262,264,266. Within each couplet, 
there is a wordplay between the number of descendant the shade had when alive and the type of 
fate he endures in the Netherworld. 

Subsection B (269-278): People who died without progeny: 2-r-2-r-2-i-2-i-2 

269. lu ibila nu-tuku igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

270. segj^ gis-ur-ra-gin^ ninda al-gu^-e 

271. tiru-e igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

272. ®‘'a-la-la hur-ra-gin^ ar dug,-ga ab-us 

273. munus nu-u-tu igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

274. dug Ni ke,-da-giny ti-na i-gurud lu nu-mu-un-hul-e 

275. gurus tur ur dam-na-ka tug nu-sig^-ge igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

276. gi su-ak su im-mi-du^ugu gi su-ak -a er gig i-seg-seg 

277. ki-sikil tur ur dam-na-ka tug nu-sig^-ge igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

278. es su-ak su im-mi-du^es su-ak-a er gig i-seg-seg 

A set of five two-line units is used to illustrate the fates of the individuals who do not have heirs. 
The first three fates (11. 269-274) are difficult to interpret because of the usage of ambigous lexicon. 
However, they are thematically connected by the motif of the lack of progeny, exemplified by the 
man without heir, the courier and the childless woman.^^^ A more subtle relation is at work in 
the ensuing 11. 275-278; here one finds an example of antithetic parallelism developed along 
gender lines (lad vs. lass), but also a very poorly understood wordplay between gi su-ak-a and 
es su-ak-a. 


233 For tiru see George (1997) and commentary to 1. 271. 
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Subsection C (279-294): People who died a violent death: 2-i-2-i-2-i-2-i-2-i-2-i-2-r-3 

279. lu ur-mah-e gu^-a igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-tia-gin^ an-ak 

280. a su-gUj^a giri-gUji, gig-a-ni im-me 

281. lu ur-ta sub-ba igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-tia-gin^ an-ak 

282. giri-pad-ra-ni su gibil nu-ub-be-es 

283. lu '*iskur-ra giri-bala mu-ni-in-ra-ra igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

284. gud-gin^ al-bulug^ uh im-da-ab-gu^-e 

285. lu sahar sub-ba igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

286. gud-gin^ al-bulug^ uh im-da-gu^-e 

286a.u-ni al-bar a-ni al-bar u gid al-gu^-e a-ses al-nag-nag uru bar-ra-a al-tus 

287. lu me-a sub-ba igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUu-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

288. ki ama-ni sag-du-ni nu-un-dab^-be dam-a-ni er mu-un-seg-se^ 

289. ad^-da-a-ni edin-na an-nu igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ i-gal 
289a.[ ]-ta su-ta im-da-m 

290. gidim lu ninda si-ke nu-tuku igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

291. su-su-ub-be utul-a ninda pad-pad-ra sag-a sila sub-ba i-gu^-e 

292. lu s'Uarguljj ra igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

293. a-se ama-gUj|,lu he-en-na-ab-be *‘hargul^ bur^^-ra a he-em-mi-ib-be 

294. *‘®sag-du ninda pad-pad-ra-ni mu-ni-ib-gu-ul-e 

The section concerning the individuals who experienced a violent death is organized as follows: 
11. 279-284 consist of four two-line units, which reach a climax with the unit describing the fate of 
the man who sits in the dirt - possibly the leper (11. 285-286a). LI. 287-294 are organized according 
a similar sequence, although the last unit, concerning the fate of the man who was struck by a 
loom stake, occupies three lines (11. 292-294).^^'' The reason why this individual’s fate takes up an 
additional line is not clear.^^^ Admittedly, the type of violent death described in 11. 292-294 is pecu¬ 
liar, especially when considered vis-a-vis the preceding cases. However, this oddity cannot in itself 
explain the augmentation of lines in the depiction of this man’s destiny. 

Subsection D (295-302): People who were disrespectuful towards elders and gods: 2-r-2-r-2-i-2 

295. lu irtim ama a-a-na-ke^ ni nu-teg-ge^^-dam igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

296. a ni-gUj„ a gis-ge-en-na-gUj„ segj„ gi, nu-na-gul-e 

297. lu as ama a-a-na-ke^sa bi-dug^-ga igi bi-du^-am igi bi-du^-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

298. ibila ba-da-kar gidim-ma-ni su al-dag-dag-ge 

299. lu mu digir-ra-na sag bi-in-sal-la igi bi-du^-am igi bi-du^-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

300. gidim-ma-ni u ses al-gu^-e a ses al-na^-nag 

301. lu us-a digir-ra-na i-us-e igi bi-du^-am igi bi-du^-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

302. ki gis-nu digir-re-e-ne al-nu 


234 For a different interpretation of this fate see Attinger (2008-9,15 and fn. 150). See also commentary to 11.292-294. 

235 At this point of the text, the manuscript tradition becomes very confused, as the manuscripts from Nippur pre¬ 
serve a tradition that diverges from the one offered by Ur and Meturan. 
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The first part of this section (11. 295-300) is currently known from Ur manuscripts and from the 
unprovenanced XI. The Ur scribes tend to be more prolix than either their Nippur or Meturan 
colleagues. Notably, the stichs preserving 11. 295, 297 and 299 are overly long. Moreover, of the four 
manuscripts under consideration (Ur4, Ur5, Ur6 and XI) two (Ur4 and Ur5) indent almost every line 
of the text.^^*’ The situation is different with respect to XI, a multicolumn tablet, and not an excerpt 
tablet like Ur4 and Ur5 (and Ur6). That the Ur tradition tends to be more verbose that the others is 
also supported by the length of 11. 1-11, preserved in Ur4, rev. 6'-16'. These lines share an overall 
theme, as they discuss the fates of people who lacked respect for their parents (11. 295-296 and 
11. 297-298) and their god(s) (11.299-300 and 11.301-302). 

Subsection E (303-306); The last two fates: 2+2 

303. nigin-gar tur-tur-gUj^ ni-ba nu-zu igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

304. si'bartsur kug-sigj^ kug-babbar lal i-nun-ta e-ne im-di-e-ne 

305. lu bil-la igi bi-dUg-am igi nu-mu-ni-dUu-am 

306. gidim-ma-ni nu-gal i-bi-ni an-rta ba-e-e^j 

These units are antithetically parallel: the still born children had no life, but enjoy a rich 
“existence” as ghosts, whereas the man who went up in flame had a life, but no existence after 
death. 

Subsection F (Ur411. 6'-16'): Historical traditions?: 2+3+2+2. 

6'. lu digir lul-lul si-^ce’’ nam-NE.RU ba-an-kud 
7'. igi bi-dUg-am igi i-[ni]-^dUg''-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

8'. ki-a-nag sag kur-ra [...]-ta-ra-[x] nag-a i-lnaj-na^-e 

9'. dumu gir-su’‘‘ a ^X-X"' a-a-na u ama-na 

10'. igi bi-dUg-'am"' [igi] T''-ni-dUg-am a-na-gin^ [an-ak] 

IT. igi lu dis-ta-am li-im dumu mar-tu-me-es gidim-a-ni su la-ba-an-ta-ra-ra gaba 
nu-si-dub-bu 

12'. dumu mar-tu''* a ki-a-nag sag kur-ra-ke^ igi-ba bi-ib-dab^-be-en 

13'. dumu ki-en-gi ki-uri-ke,^ igi bi-du^-am igi i-ni-du^-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 
14'. a ki-lul-la a-lu-a bi-ib-nag-me-es 

15'. a-a-gUj^ u ama-gu^^ me-a sig^-[me[-es igi bi-du^-am igi i-ni-du^-'am’' 

[a-na-gin^ an-ak] 

16'. ]min]-a-ne-ne-{ne} a ki-lul-la a-lu-'a!"' ]...] bi-''ib-nag''-]me-es] 

This last section is preserved only in one of the manuscript from Ur (Ur4, rev. 6'-16'), and it is more 
difficult to classify thematically. That there might be a historical element in this section has been 
suggested by Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 2 fn. 18 and 4 fn. 26). The passage is not very well pre¬ 
served, so that any comments concerning the narrative structure remain provisional. It is however 
my opinion that 15'-16', which describes the fate of Gilgames’s parents, condemned to drink muddy 
water, nicely parallels 11. 10' and 17' of Ur6, where Gilgames’s orders his parents to drink clean 
water after having established for them funerary rites (see below). 


236 The obverse of Ur6 is very abraded and it is therefore impossible to establish whether this tablet’s organization 
applies to it as well. 
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4.6 The Return of Gilgames and Enkidu to Uruk (Ur tradition) 

1'. [im-mi-gi,-gi,-ne im-mi-gi,-gi,-ne?] 

2' [unug^-se] "im-mi-gi,-gi,"-[ne] 

3' [u]ru-bi im-mi-gi,-gi,-n[e] 

4' s‘*su-kar a-kar-ra ®‘®pa-a-su a-gid-[da] da-da-ra-se mi-ni-in-d[ugj 
5' e-gal-la-na hul-^hul-la mi-ni-in-gar 

6' gurus ki-sikil unug'‘‘-ga sag-tuku bur-sum-ma ’’kur-iaba'''] 

7' alam-bi igi mu-un-bar-bar-re-ne im-^da?’'-hul-hul-la 
8' '*utu ga-nun-na-ta e-a-na sag «mu-un-na» mi-ni-in-il! 

9' a-bi mu-un-da-an-ag 

10' a-a-gUjj, u ama-gUj^ a si-^ig-ga nag-ze-en"' 

ir ud nu-mu-un-da-saj(MAs) am-da-dirig aga-bi in-si-tag-ne 

12' '*bil-ga-mes-e ki hul-a ba-an-sub 

13' ud ilimmu-kam ki hul-a ba-an-sub 

14' 'gurus’' ki-sikil unug‘‘‘-ga sag-tuku bur-sum-ma kul-aba*‘‘ er ba-seg-se^ 

15' bi-in-dug^-ga-gin^-nam 

16' dumu gir-su‘‘‘-a zag bi-in-tag 

17' a-a-gUji, u ama-gu^^ a si-ig-ga nag-ze-en 

18' ur-sag '*bil-ga-mes dumu ‘’nin-sun-ka za-mi-zu dug^-ga-am 

This eighteen lines section is preserved on the reverse of one excerpt tablet, Ur6. In it, the text 
resumes its narrative form after the dialogic part describing the destiny of the shades. The lines 
can be organized according to the following scheme: 2(or 3?)-i-2-i-2-i-3(2-i-l)-r2-i-l-i-l-i-l-i-l. The first three 
lines, which describe the return of Gilgames and Enkidu to Uruk, appear to be in synonymous 
parallelism: 

r. [im-mi-gi^-gi^-ne im-mi-gi^-gi^-ne?]^^^ 

2'. [unug'^*]^^® 'im-mi-gi^-gi^"-[ne] 

3'. '■uru''-bi im-mi-gi^-gi^-''ne'' 

r. [They returned, they returned (?)], 

2'. They returned to [Uruk], 

3'. They returned to their city. 

The oddity of this couplet (or triplet) resides in the fact that one would expect to find Uruk men¬ 
tioned in 1. 3', and not 1. 2', as the epithet usually precedes the DN/PN/GN. Another two-line unit 
ensues, describing the disposal of a set of implements, after which the citizens of Uruk rejoice in 
front of newly erected statues (11. 6'-7', in enjambment). Two tercets follow, after which another 
two-line unit is attested, and then three more lines (15'-17'). Of these, 11.15'-16' are also in enjamb¬ 
ment, and are possibly a prelude to the exhortation in 1.17', parallel to 1.10': 

a-a-gUjQ u ama-gUjj, a si-ig-ga nag-ze-en 
“Father mine and mother mine, drink clear water!” 

The last line is the doxology, which eulogizes Gilgames. 


237 Line T is reconstructed based on Sumerian poetry standard structure. 

238 For the restoration of Uruk in line 2' see commentary. 
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5. Conclusions 

The narrative structure of GEN and the poetic devices employed by the scribes provide the compo¬ 
sition with unity and harmony. On the one hand, scholars such as van Djik (1964,17) and Edzard 
(1994,13) pointed out the disjoined nature of this text. This impression has been supported by the 
choice, on the part of the Akkadian scribes, to insert the pu/c/cu-episode in Tablet I and to translate 
into Akkadian only the second half of the composition, the so-called Tablet XII of the Standard 
Babylonian “Epic of Gilgames”. The first half of the composition, on the halub-tree, was completely 
dismissed, possibly because a story about yet another tree would have sounded redundant in light 
of the centrality of the Cedar Forest adventures. On the other hand, the analysis of the narrative and 
poetic structure of the composition shows that this text was a coherent and single composition, 
despite the resistance of modern commentators to recognize its unity. 

Several features contribute to unite the various thematic parts of the composition. The first 
is the Netherworld (kur), which plays a major role in the narrative. The mention of the allotment 
of the three domains in 11. 11-13, and Enki’s journey towards the Netherworld in 11. 14-26, tie in 
nicely with the final part of the composition, where the rules and denizens of the Netherworld 
are described in much detail by means of Enkidu’s trip to the Realm of the Dead. The presence 
of Ereskigal in 1.13 as the recipient of the Netherworld is associated with the hymnic interlude of 
11. 200-206, a propitiatory chant meant to ingratiate Enkidu with the queen of the Netherworld. 

The halub-tree is another trait d’union of the text. Admittedly the tree is absent from the pro¬ 
logue, as it does not appear until 1. 27. In addition, it disappears by 1.145, as Gilgames is successful 
in defeating its inhabitants. At the same time, however, the halub-tree maintains a presence in the 
composition through two of the four objects manufactured out of it: the ball and the stick. Their 
loss prompts Enkidu’s descent to the Netherworld. 

Finally, a central role is played by the places in which the actions described by GEN take 
place. As discussed ealier, the story opens in a mythical realm, populated only by gods and 
outside of space and time. The transition between the mythical realm to the Mesopotamian world 
occurs through a riverine route. Whether or not the river on which Enki travels is the Euphrates is 
irrelevant. Rivers allow for a change of scene, out of the realm of the gods and into the realm of 
heroes. The motif of the river, on which Enki journeys to the Netherworld and by which the halub- 
tree is planted and from which it drinks, connects the prologue to the next two main episodes - the 
halub-tree and the ballgame episode. 

These take place in the city of Uruk, sacred to Inana, and where the goddess carries the halub- 
tree she has rescued from the Euphrates River. It is in Uruk, specifically in Inana’s garden, that the 
tree flourishes and becomes infested with creatures, which prevent Inana to obtain her furniture. 
And it is in his role as king of Uruk that Gilgames intervenes on Inana’s behalf. 

The ballgame, which Gilgames initiates once he has the ball and the stick made out of the 
halub-tree, also happens in Uruk and the consequent fall of the two objects into the Netherworld 
tranfers the action back into the mythical realm of the beginning of the composition, more specifi¬ 
cally the Land of Ereskigal.^^® 

The overall thematic scheme of GEN can thus be described as follows: 


(Nether-)world 

halub-tree 

ball and stick 

(= halub-tree) 

Netherworld 


Mythical realm 

Uruk 

Uruk 

Mythical realm 

(Uruk) 


239 That the Meturan and Ur versions bring the focus back onto Uruk and Gilgames has been discussed earlier in 
this chapter. 
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In this chiastic scheme, there is juxtaposition between the beginning of the composition, which 
describes the creation and the organization of the universe (11. 1-13) and provides details about a 
specific episode concerning the Netherworld (11.14-26), and its end, where after the loss of the ball 
and the stick and the attempts made in retrieving them the decrees of the Netherworld are given 
(11. 255-end). The remainder of the text (11.27-254) gravitates around the halub-tiee. The latter plays 
a role first by itself, as Inana’s attention is focused upon it (11.28-146), and later because of its wood 
and the objects manufactured from it, and the fate of these objects (11.147-254). GEN retells only the 
destiny of two of the four objects carved from the halub-tiee, i.e. the ball and the stick. Inana’s chair 
and bed, which had played an active role in the first half of the composition, are not mentioned any 
longer. Similarly, the chiastic structure permits a shift of focus from the mythical realm to the city 
of Uruk, with an emphasis on two of the main representative of this Mesopotamian city, its patron 
goddess Inana and its most renown king, Gilgames. 

Examples of Alliterations, Assonance and Rhyme 

1. ud ri-a ud sud-ra ri-a 

2. gig ri-a gig bad-ra ri-a 

3. mu ri-a mu sud-ra ri-a 

Lines 4-12. ...-a-ba 

14. ba-Uj-a-ba ba-Uj-a-ba 

15. a-a kur-se ba-U;-a-ba 

16. ‘*en-ki kur-se ba-Uj-a-ba 

21. ur ®‘*ma tur-re ‘*en-ki-ga-keg 

Connected to 

23. lugal-ra a ®‘®ma sag-ga-ke^ 

(And parallels) 

36. munus-e gis su-na li-bi-in-du giri-ni-ta bi-in-du 

37. munus-e gis su-na a li-bi-in-dug^ giri-ni-ta bi-in-dug^ 

38. me-na-am ®‘"gu-za gi-rin-ba i-tus-de-en bi-in-dug^ 

39. me-na-am ®‘"nu gi-rin-ba i-nu-de-en bi-in-dug^ 

(And parallels) 

44. sab-bi-a ki-sikii iil-ia-keg e im-ma-ni-ib-du 

45. ki-sikii zu bir^-bir^ (possibly li^-lij) sag^ hul-hiil 

(And parallels) 

47. ud zai-ie-da an-ur zaiag-ge-da 

48. burUg™”"®" ud zai-ie seg^^ gi^-gi^-da 

(And parallels) 

52. ses-gUjg ud ri-a na-ag ba-tar-ra-ba 

53. ud he-ma-al-la ka-na-ag-ga ba-e-zal-la-ri 
(And parallels) 

154. a gu-gUjg a ib-ba-gUj^ a-nir im-ma-ga-ga-ne 

159. ki ®‘"ellag gar-ra-ka-ni gis-hur in-hur-ra 

Connected to: 

161. a-gu-zi-ga-ta ki gis-hur in-hur-ra ib-ba-Ug-a 
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189. illar kur-ra nam-mu-un-sig-ge-en 

190. lii illar ra-a nam-mu-de-nijQ-nijj,-de-es 
(And parallels) 

200. i-nu-a-ra i-nu-a-ra 

201. ama ‘*nin-a-zu i-nu-a-ra 

203. gaba kug-ga-ni gada nu-um-bur 

249. za-e tus-a er ge^^-e ga-tus ga-er 

258. segj 2 min-am al-tus ninda al-gu^-e 

262. lu anse limmu la-gin^ sag^-ga-ni al-hul 

266. lu ®‘®apin la-gin^ sag^-ga-ni al-hul 

284. gud-gin^ al-bulug 3 uh im-da-ab-gu^-e 

289. ad^-da-a-ni edin-na an-nu igi bl-dUg-dm igi bl-dUg-dm 
a-na-gin^ i-gal 


CHAPTERV 
Enkidu Redivivus^"*^ 


1. Introduction 

In the previous chapters, I shorved the cohesive nature of GEN and the centrality the Netherworld 
plays in its overall plot. In the following, I begin to investigate the relation between GEN and the 
other Sumerian Gilgames stories and set the foundation to demonstrate the existence of a Sumer¬ 
ian Gilgames Cycle. The first step is to demonstrate in what capacity Enkidu returns from the Realm 
of the Dead. 

In current Assyriology, there is general agreement that there was no such thing as a unified 
Sumerian Gilgames Epic (for instance George 2003,19-20 and Michalowski 2010,17). However, in 
following the Akkadian version, modern scholars have tended to order the Sumerian Gilgames 
stories in what appears to be a logical and cohesive cycle. For instance, in his English translation of 
the Gilgames stories, George (1999,141-208) ordered the Sumerian compositions as follows; GA, GH, 
GBH, GEN, and the DG. Previously, Pettinato (1992,307-347) and Tournay/Shaffer (1994,248-274) had 
done the same. GEN is considered the last of the two heroes’ adventures because Enkidu is thought 
to be dead when he returns to Gilgames to make his report about the Netherworld. This makes it 
impossible to situate any of the other Sumerian stories about Gilgames and Enkidu after GEN. 

The main contention of this chapter is that, according to GEN, Enkidu was indeed alive when 
he returned from the Netherworld. When this is taken together with the evidence of the recently 
discovered manuscript from Tell Haddad - Meturan, and the new analysis of the prologue dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter II, my argument will reposition GEN as the first, and not the last, episode of the 
Sumerian stories about Gilgames. Such a repositioning is furthermore justified by the fact that it is 
psychologically as well as logically very likely that, having dealt with his parents’ death and their 
funerary rites, Gilgames would, in GH A, set off to try to achieve a kind of immortality. 

Of the two Gilgames stories with no parallels in the Standard Babylonian Version of the “Epic 
of Gilgames”, DG has obviously to be the last, as it narrates Gilgames’s death and his installation as 
a netherworld judge. GA does not appear to belong to this cycle, as its content and its features put 
it closer to the Enmerkar and Lugalbanda stories. The position of GH and GBH is determined by the 
Akkadian version. It is however unlikely that the two tales could have been inverted not only on the 
basis on the Meturan catch line but also because of the structural relation between GEN (focused the 
land of the dead) and GH A (focused on the land of the living). 


2. Bringing Enkidu Back from the Dead 

To begin this investigation, one must first re-examine the circumstances of Enkidu’s alleged death. 
After Enkidu descends into the Netherworld to retrieve Gilgames’s ball and stick (11.178-220), he 
finds himself trapped there (1. 221). The Sumerian text is at this point remarkably explicit concern¬ 
ing the circumstances of Enkidu’s detention. By not follovdng Gilgames’s instruction, Enkidu is 


240 A preliminary version of this chapter was presented as a paper at the 214**' Meeting of the American Oriental 
Society, San Diego, March 13**' 2004. 

241 Tropper (1986) reached a somewhat similar conclusion. Similarly, Keetman (2007, 8) suggested that Enkidu is not 
dead, but that he had a shock and is “frozen”. That in the Akkadian version of the story Enkidu did die is not here 
under dispute. The textual evidence in this regards is clear, but the Akkadian redactor misinterpreted the Sumerian 
text. 
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seized by the outcry of the Netherworld (i-‘^utu kur-re im-ma-an-dab^, 1.221). When describing 
Enkidu’s situation, Gilgames repeats: 

227. nam-tar nu-un-dab^ a-sag nu-un-dab^ kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 

228. ki nam-nita-a-ke^ me-a nu-un-dab^ kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 

229. "^udug "^nergal sag su nu-du^ nu-un-dab^ kur-re 
im-ma-an-dab^ 

227. Namtar did not hold him, Asag did not hold him, the Netherworld held him there! 

228. He did not fall in battle, on the field of manhood, the Netherworld held him there! 

229. The divine demon Nergal who does not [...] did not hold him, the Netherworld held him 
there! 

The emphasis of this tercet lies in the fact that Enkidu was not seized by the most common agents of 
death, such as, for example, old age, illnesses, the common fate of mankind, or battle, but he was 
captured by the Netherworld itself. 

Gilgames appeals to two gods in order to free Enkidu (11. 222-238). The first petition, to Enlil, 
fails, but the second, to Enki, succeeds.^''^ Enki orders the sun god Utu to open a hole in the ground, 
by means of which Enkidu can return from the Netherworld; 

239. ur-sag sul ‘*utu-ra dumu ‘‘nin-gal-e tud-da gu mu-na-de-e 

240. i-ne-es ab-lal kur-ra gal um-ma-an-taka^ 

241. subur-ra-ni kur-ta ejj-de-mu-na-ab 

242. ab-lal kur-ra gal im-ma-an-taka^ 

243. si-si-ig-Ni-ta subur-a-ni kur-ta im-ma-da-ra-ab-e^j-de 

For the time being, these lines vdll be left untranslated. However, a survey of the available trans¬ 
lations is here provided to illustrate how some scholars interpret sisig as wind, but assume 
that Enkidu is dead, whereas others more explicitly have him emerge from the Netherworld as a 
phantom or spirit. 

Pettinato (1992,337) translated 11. 239-243 as follows: 

(Enki) Si rivolse allora al guerriero eroico Utu, figlio di Ningal; 

«Apri, di grazia, una finestra negli Inferi, 
riportami su dagli Inferi il suo servo!» 

Ed appena questi ebbe aperto una finestra negli Inferi, il suo servo, 
come una folata di vento, venne fuori dagli Inferi. 

Tournay/Shaffer (1994,262-263) rendered these lines similarly to Pettinato: 

Il dit au dieu Soleil, le vaillant guerrier, fils de la deesse Ningal: 

«0 So(leil), vaillant guerrier, (fils de la deesse Ningal), 
si seulament, apres avoir ouvert Tacces du pays des morts, 
vous lui faisiez monter son serviteur depuis le pays des morts!(...)» 


242 This has also been noted by Keetman (2007 8). He further pointed out that, diffently from Inana in InDesc, En¬ 
kidu is not given the “look of death” by the Anuna gods (ibidem). 

243 in Gilg. Xll 65-71, there is a third petition to the god Nanna/Suen, situated between the petition to Enlil and the 
petition to Enki. Nanna refuses to help as well. The motif of the three deities appealed to in order to help a character 
in distress is also attested in the Sumerian composition InDesc. 
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Le Soleil, vaillant guerrier, fils de la deesse Ningal, 
ouvrit I’acces du pays des morts. 

Commepar un coup de vent, son serviteur remonta du pays des morts” (emphasis mine). 
George (1999,187) was more explicit in suggesting Enkidu’s newly acquired state: 

[Enki] spoke to Young Hero Utu, the son born of Ningal: 

‘Now, when (as the Sun God) you make an opening in the Netherworld, bring his servant up to 
him from the Netherworld!’ 

He made an opening in the Netherworld, 

by means of his phantom he brought his servant up to him from the Netherworld (emphasis 
mine). 

In his new edition of the second half of GEN, he gave an almost identical translation (2003, 773-4): 

He spoke to Young Hero Utu, the son born of Ningal: 

‘Now, when you make an opening in the Netherworld, 
bring his servant up to him from the Netherworld!’ 

He made an opening in the Netherworld, 

by means of his phantom he brought his servant up to him from the Netherworld. 

Frayne (Foster et al. 2001,138) translated this passage as follows: 

The god Enki spoke to Utu, the son of the goddess Ningal, the warrior, the youthful god: 

‘If you would just open a hole in the netherworld. 

You could bring his servant back up’. 

He opened a hole in the netherworld. 

The spirit of Enkidu, like a phantom, he brought up out of the netherworld (emphasis mine). 
Black et al. (2004, 37) opted for: 

He (= Enki) said to the young warrior Utu, the son born of Ningal: 

‘Open a Hole in the Underworld immediately, 
and then bring up his servant from the Underworld!’ 

He opened a hole in the Underworld 

and brought up his servant with his breeze (?) from the Underworld. 

Katz (2003, 31 and fn. 80) suggested for 11. 242-243 the follovdng translation: ‘‘He opened a hole in 
the kur,/ As a dream (or: as his spirit) his servant came up from the kur.” In discussing the nuances 
of the term zdqiqu, Butler (1998,79) offered the following translation for 11. 242-243: ‘‘Scarcely had 
he (Gilgamesh) opened a hole in the earth/ Underworld, / The utukku of Enkidu, his servant, came 
out from the Underworld like a zdqiqu.” Here, zdqiqu is interpreted as a wind demon or type of 
ghost (Butler 1998,78-9). More recently, Zgoll (2006,304) discussed this passage in relation to her 
investigation on dream theory and practices. She did not translate the lines under investigation, 
although she argued that the dead Enkidu comes back from the Netherworld in the form of a ghost 
{ibidem). 

Keetman (2007, 8) addressed the issue of Enkidu’s alleged death and concluded that nothing 
in GEN suggests negative actions have been carried out against him. He therefore argued that 
Enkidu ‘‘hat lediglich einen Schock (si-si-ig) erlitten und ist erstarrt” (ibidem). Finally, Attinger 
(2008-9, 12) followed Katz’s reading, and translated the problematic 11. 242-243 as follows: ‘‘On 
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perga pour lui une ouverture dans le kur / afin qu’il puissefaire remonter du kur son serviteur grace 
a I’esprit de songes" (italics his). He too, therefore, implied that Enkidu is dead. 

It thus emerges that, with the exception of Keetman, previous scholarship interpreted these 
lines as referring to Enkidu’s ghost coming up from the Netherworld. In some cases, like Frayne’s, 
this is made explicit in the translation - as it is clear from his “spirit of Enkidu.” In others, such 
as Pettinato’s, a more accurate rendition of the Sumerian text is provided, with important remarks 
upon the semantic difference between the Sumerian and the Akkadian versions of the passage. The 
implication however remains: Enkidu is dead. In Black et al.’s case, the literal sense of the sentence 
is maintained, but its meaning is not understood, as indicated by the question mark. There are also 
scholars who, despite offering an accurate translation of the text, indicate that Enkidu is dead in 
their commentary to the passage. For example, Tournay/Shaffer (1994, 263 fn. c) made no mention 
of a ghost or a spirit in their French translation, but implied that Enkidu was indeed dead in their 
textual notes. In his summary of the composition, George (1999,176) went even further when he 
stated that 

Enki instructs the Sun God, Utu, to bring up Enkidu’s shade as he rises from the Netherworld at 

dawn. Temporarily reunited, Bilgames and Enkidu embrace (emphasis mine). 

This understanding of the Sumerian passage is based upon the Akkadian translation of the text, 
which clearly states that Enkidu was an utukku (ghost or demon) when he came back from the 
Netherworld.^'*'’ But whereas the Akkadian redactor did perceive Enkidu as dead, so that he had to 
return as a ghost, the scribes who copied the Sumerian text did not. 

The main issue in this matter has been the problematic reading of the first sign in 1. 241. This 
sign is preserved only in three manuscripts (N42, N44 and XI). In N44, the sign is definitely sah 
(= subur, “servant”) as Shaffer (1963, 85) and George (2003, 758-9) read and not udug (“demon, 
ghost”) as Wilcke suggested in his unpublished textual matrix. In XI, it is also sah and not udug. 
Finally, the sign is sah in N44 as well. The reading of the sign as subur is secured, in N44, by 
the following sign ra, which implies a word ending in /r/ immediately preceding it. Consider¬ 
ing the structure of 11. 240-243, which display a clear parallelism, one expects subur in 1. 243 as 
well, the sign that is indeed preserved in N44. Consequently, Enkidu’s epithet in this section is 
one that is common in the Sumerian Gilgames stories: he is Gilgames’s “servant.” The Akkadian 
translator, who rendered the line as utukku sa Enkidu kizaqiqi ultu erseti usteld, “He let the ghost 
of Enkidu come up from the Netherworld like a dream/breeze,” may have misread an unclear 
SAH sign as udug or may also have been misled by the presence of the si-si-ig in this line. That 
the Akkadian translator re-interpreted sah as udug is supported by the fact that, elsewhere in 
Tablet XII, the Akkadian version leaves untranslated the Sumerian characterizations of Enkidu 
as subur and arad. This is certainly due to the different type of relationship that Gilgames and 
Enkidu share in the Akkadian Epic, where they are friends, with respect to the Sumerian stories, 
where they are master and servant.The idea that Enkidu was only a ghost may also have been 
suggested because the Akkadian equivalent of Sumerian si-si-ig, zdqiqu, can mean phantom or 
ghost, whereas the Sumerian si-si-ig only means a wind or breeze, or is used as the name of the 
god of dreams. 

In the God List An = Anum, Sisig is listed among the deities belonging to the entourage of 
Utu/Samas and is said to be the son of Utu. Sisig is again associated with Utu in an Old Baby¬ 
lonian incantation, where he appears as a herald or messenger of Utu himself. The text, pub- 


244 Tablet XII87: utukku sa Enkidu ki zdqlqi ultu erseti usteld, “He let the ghost of Enkidu come up from the Nether¬ 
world like a dream/breeze”. 

245 See for example 1.177 // Gilg. XII 2, where arad-da-ni is not translated into Akkadian. See also Mel, obv. 11 // 
Gilg. XII51 where subur is omitted by the Akkadian translation. 
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lished by Geller (1997), is a forerunner to the Incantation series Bit rimki. The relevant lines read 
as follows: 

11. ‘*utu mas-su gal di-k[ud an-ki-bi-da me-en] 

12. nig sag^-ta i-ga-ga inim su du^-Idu^ al-di dugj 

13. ‘*si-si-ig-e ad nam-lu-ulu-k[e^ su ma-ra-ni-ib-gi^-gi^], 

11. “Utu, great leader, [you are] the judge [of heaven and earth], 

12. “Whatever there is from the heart, the gentle word is [spoken], 

13. “And Sisig, the father of mankind, [repeats it to you]”. 

Finally, Sisig also appears in the Meturan version of DG (11. 90-1 // 180-1), where the term is written 
vdthout the divine determinative, but it certainly designates the god Sisig, even though, as a rule, 
scribes at Meturan write gods’ names with the divine determinative. DG 11.141-144 claims that Sisig 
is son of Utu and that he “will provide light for him (=Gilgames) in the Netherworld, the place of 
darkness” (si-si-ig dumu ‘^utu-ke^ ki-bi kUj^-kUjg-da ud-se mi-ni-in-gar).^''® 

Zaqlqu is also found in the incantation at the beginning of the Assyrian Dream Book 
most recently edited by Butler (1998, 321-4), which is a translation of the following Sumerian 
proverb:^'*^ 

35. si-si-ig a-ga-de''‘-se i-gi^-[in] 

36. a-ga-de''‘-a a-na-am mu-e-ni-ak 

37. mas-gij lul-la im-ma-an-na-gar 

38. lii biir-ru-bi bi-in-tuku 

39. a-ga-de''‘-''a‘' a-''ga-de''i''‘> [...]-a-gin^ 

35. “Whirlvdnd, I sent you to Agade. 

36. “What have you accomplished in Agade? 

37. “I gave him a deceptive dream. 

38. “He found someone to interpret it. 

39. “In Agade, [in] Agade, like [...]”. 

In his edition of the Sumerian Proverbs, Alster (1997, 242) chose to render both zdqiqu and its 
Sumerian equivalent si-si-ig with the English “whirlwind.” According to Alster (1997, 438), one 
should here see “the wind as the dream god or the ghost that causes dreams”. It seems that he 
understands the si-si-ig of the proverb as the physical manifestation of the action of the god of 
dreams who goes by the same name. 

Similarly, I suggest that si-si-ig in GEN 1. 243 is that physical manifestation - a gust of wind 
that pushes Enkidu out through the hole. It has a similar meaning in the “Sumerian Deluge Story” 
(SumDel), segment D1.1: 

im-hul-im-hul ‘“si-si-ig du-a-bi tes-bi i-sug-ge-es 

All the evil winds and gusts were present together. 


246 Veldhuis (2001,137) offers a different interpretation of these lines. 

247 Collection 18,11. 35-39. 

248 Cooper, personal communication, suggests to translate 11. 37-38 as a direct speech, a reply of Sisig to the inquiry 
expressed in 11. 35-36: “I presented him there with a deceptive dream! He had to find someone to interpret it.” 
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And in Lugalbanda 11.411: 

si-si-ig '^utu-ka ur-ba su mi-ni-in-ti 

They (the demons) accepted in their midst the breezes, the swallows of Utu.^'*® 

Unlike the Akkadian zdqiqu, there is no evidence that Sumerian si-si-ig ever means spirit or 
phantom. 

Whereas almost everyone agrees that the subject of the verb in GEN 1. 243 is Utu,^^” the ante¬ 
cedent of the pronominal suffix in si-si-ig-ni-ta is ambiguous. Because of the close association of 
Utu and <‘*>si-si-ig, the antecedent is Utu and propose to translate “By means of his (=Utu’s) gust 
of wind, he (Utu) sent his (Gilgames’s) servant up from the Netherworld.” 

A different interpretation of si-si-ig-ni-ta is offered by Keetman (2007, 23) who argues that 
the presence of the ablative post-position -ta rules out the possibility that Sisig may be a priest, 
a deity or a demon. Because si-si-ig is translated, among others, with Akkadian sahurratu, he 
proposes to understand the Sumerian term as “shock”.He further claims (2007, 24) that “[d]er 
Schock ist auch ein besonderer Bewusstseinszustand wie der Traum, der andererseits zu einem 
schockartigen Zustand beim Erwachen fiihren kann”. In Keetman’s opinion, this solution would 
solve the inherent problem created by the fact that, should Enkidu have died or returned alive, the 
boundaries between life and death would have been crossed (2007, 8).^^^ Keetman’s suggestion is 
intriguing, but presents one problem. To my knowledge, the lexical evidence upon which he bases 
his argument dates to the first millennium (see for CAD S/I s. v. sahurratu, p. 107). Furthermore, the 
solution I put forward above takes into account Keetman’s astute observation about the ablative 
post-position, since si-si-ig is here an inanimate noun, a “gust of wind”. 

That Enkidu is indeed alive when he comes back from the Netherworld is further suggested by 
the physicality of Gilgames and Enkidu’s encounter as described in 1. 244 of the Sumerian version; 

gii-ni gii-da mu-ni-in-la ne mu-un-su-ub-be 

One embraced the other while kissing him. 

As Bottero (1984) has eloquently shown, the Mesopotamians had a very clear notion of what was 
left of an individual after death: a tangible part - the bones {esemtu) - and an intangible one, 
which to some extent is represented by the ghost of the person {etemmu, an Akkadian loanword 
from Sumerian gidim). It is unlikely that Gilgames embraced Enkidu’s bones or his ghost. More 
likely, the two can embrace and kiss each other because Enkidu is alive. 


3. The Meturan Catch-Line 

This new understanding of GEN 11. 240-243 helps to shed light upon the newly-discovered version 
of this composition from the city of Tell-Haddad/Meturan. Here, the catalogue of the dead and their 
fates, which traditionally concludes GEN, is followed by a description of Gilgames’s despair and his 
decision to go to the “Land of the Living” (Me2 27-29). The Meturan version then ends with a catch¬ 
line, which corresponds to GH A1.1; 


249 The translation of this line is extremely problematic. Vanstiphout (2003, 127) translated “They touch off the 
breezes, the swallows of the Sun”. 

250 Butler, who considers the subject of this action to be Gilgames is, in this respect, an exception. 

251 See Keetman (2007, 23-4 and fns. 80-83). 

252 The motif of boundary crossing is central to Keetman’s argument, and it is therefore not surprising he stresses 
such aspect in his discussion of Enkidu’s state. 
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en-e kur l[u t]il-la-se '■gestug-ga‘'-[ni] '■na-an''-gub 

The lord set his mind on the land of the living. 

From this evidence, it appears that the local Gilgames tradition had in mind a specific order for the 
Sumerian Gilgames stories, one in wrhich GH A followred, and not preceded, GEN. Indeed, it was 
the dim vision of the Netherworld, the “land of no return” (kur-nu-gi^-a), in fact, the land of the 
dead, which spurred Gilgames and Enkidu to turn their attention to a better kur, the “kur (‘land’) 
of the Living” (kur lu-til-la). While it could be argued that catch-lines such as the one preserved 
in the Meturan version of GEN are curricular indicators and prove little on their own, when com¬ 
pound with the evidence presented in this investigation, it will emerged that such curricular order 
reflects the logical order of the cycle. 

Placing GEN first in the Sumerian Gilgames Cycle also helps to explain its puzzling prologue, 
which I discussed in detail in Chapter II. Unlike the other Sumerian Gilgames compositions, GEN 
opens vdth a cosmology describing the creation of the world and of mankind and the allotment of 
domains to the three gods of the pantheon. This type of prologue is well attested in Mesopotamian 
literature and is typically used to introduce a mythical narrative. The proposed new order also 
harmonizes nicely with the Akkadian epic, which opens with Gilgames’s abuse of the young men 
of Uruk in his violent ballgame, the same abusive ballgame that in GEN leads to Gilgames’ ball and 
stick falling into the Netherworld.^^^ 

One problem with the interpretation here offered is that, according to the Meturan version 
of DG, Enkidu predeceased Gilgames. The gods send to Gilgames, who is lying on his death-bed, 
a dream, in which Enlil exhorts Gilgames to accept death as the lot of mankind, and to travel to 
the place where his parents, grand-parents, siblings lie.^^'* At the end of this list of beloved whom 
Gilgames will meet in the Netherworld one reads: 

110. ku-li kal-la-zu du-''us-sa''-a-zu 

111. ku-li ‘*en-ki-dUjQ gurus [an-ta(?)]a-zu 

111. “Your dear friend, your comrade, 

112. “Your friend Enkidu, the young man, your companion". 

It is likely that the Sumerian tradition, like the later Akkadian version, had Enkidu dying after 
the episode of the Bull of Heaven. If this were correct, then the mention of a dead Enkidu in DG 
would not clash with the reconstruction here proposed, but rather nicely complement it. The fact 
remains that there is no written Sumerian story about Enkidu’s death, but just evidence that he 
is dead. 

A second problem is offered by the fact that in GH A, Gilgames gives his own reasons for under¬ 
taking the journey to kur lii-til-la.^” LI. 23-27 read as follows: 

23. uru'“-ga lu ba-us sag^ ba-sag 

24. lii li-gu ba-an-de sag^-gu^^ ba-an-gig 

25. bad-da gu-ga im-ma-an-la 

26. adg a-a id ib-dirig-ge igi im-ma-an-sig^jj 

27. u ge^g-e ur^-gin^ nam-ba-ak-e ur^-se he-me-a 


253 Gilg. 165-76 reinterprets the events narrated by GEN 11.145-163. 

254 DG 11.110-111 // 200-201. 

255 Gilgames actually offers two different, but analogous, explanations as to his reasons to travel. Beside GH A 11. 
23-27, one should consider GH A11. 4-7, discussed in Chapter VII. 
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23. “In my city a man died, and the heart is stricken, 

24. “A man perishes, and my heart feels pain. 

25. “I raised my head on the rampart, 

26. “A corpse in the water was floating down the river, I looked at it. 

27. “I shall also become like that, just like that I shall be!”^^® 

Gilgames’s speech should not be perceived as a contradiction with what stated earlier. First, this 
vision of death is parallel to the grim account of the Netherworld Gilgames is given by Enkidu in 
GEN 11. 255-end. Indeed, GH A 1. 23 employs the same terminology used to describe Gilgames’s 
reaction to the fate of mankind in the Meturan conclusion of GEN. After hearing the destiny which 
awaits people in the Realm of Ereskigal, one of the two extant Meturan manuscripts (Me2) adds; 

27. ’’sag^’’ ba-sag '■mu-ra‘'-a-''ni‘' ba-ug^ 

28. lugal-''e'' nam-til-da i-kig''-[kig] 

Secondly, as Taylor (2010,356) demonstrated, the spectacle Gilgames has to endure as he observes 
the landscape from the walls of his city is extremely significant. For Taylor, this is so because the 
king of Uruk “fears anonymity rather than death. What is important is not that someone has died 
but that they have not been accorded the proper funerary arrangements; to be left uncared-for, 
floating in a river, would be a truly appalling prospect” {ibidem). In Taylor’s opinion, the fear of 
being forgotten prompts Gilgames to make a name for himself. At the same time, however, one 
cannot help but noticing that here too Gilgames is confronted with the same message he had 
received in GEN 255-end. People die, and central to their welfare in the afterlife is the performance 
of funerary rites (see also Chapter VIII). Creating a name for himself is the manner through which 
the king of Uruk ensures his people will perform his proper funerary rites. That this was a central 
concern for the Urukian ruler is also proven by the complex preparations of his tomb and funeral 
as described in DG. DG itself shows that, ultimately, Gilgames achieved his mission, as his funeral 
is everything he wanted and strove to obtain. 

To summarize, it emerges that Gilgames’s behavior in GH A 11. 23-27 is consistent with his 
behavior at the end of GEN. This is further evidence that GEN and GH A were arranged successively 
in the cyclic order I propose here. I will provide further evidence for the existence of the cycle in 
the next chapter. 


4. Conclusions 

To conclude, previous scholarship, influenced by the Akkadian translation of 1.243 and the placing 
of a partial translation of GEN as the last tablet of the Standard Babylonian Version of the “Epic of 
Gilgames”, has considered GEN as the final adventure of the two heroes in the Sumerian Gilgames 
stories. Enkidu, it seemed, died in the attempt to retrieve the ball and stick from the Netherworld, 
so that further deeds of the two together would be impossible. However, as I have demonstrated, 
Enkidu did not die, but returned safe and sound to tell Gilgames about the situation of the Nether¬ 
world. Ultimately, it is Enkidu’s depressing report to Gilgames that prompted him to set off to the 
cedar forest in search of eternal fame. 


256 This passage has been recently discussed by Taylor (2010). The translation offered here considered his insightful 
analysis of these lines. 
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My translation for GEN 11.239-243 is thus as follows: 

239. He (Enki) spoke to the warrior Utu, the valiant, the son whom Ningal bore: 

240. “Now open up a chink in the Netherworld, and then 

241. “Send his servant up to him from the Netherworld!” 

242. He (Utu) opened a chink in the Netherworld, and 

243. By means of his (Utu’s) gust of wind, he sent his (Gilgames’) 
servant up from the Netherworld. 



CHAPTER VI 

The Sumerian Gilgames Cycle 


1. Introduction 

In the past century, scholars have categorized the stories about Gilgames in a variety of ways: epic, 
tale, composition, cycle; these are just a few? of the most common terms employed to describe the 
Sumerian, Akkadian and Hittite material about Gilgames. The matter is further complicated rvhen 
one considers the Italian, French, German and Dutch idioms - to name a fewr.^^^ The most common 
term currently in use for the Akkadian texts concerning Gilgames is epic, chosen, as discussed 
below, on account of the similarities between the Standard Babylonian Version and the more 
famous Homeric poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey. It is a well-known fact that there is no equiva¬ 
lent for such label in the Mesopotamian languages. In his critical edition of the “Epic of Gilgames”, 
George (2003,3) candidly admitted that epic “is a coinage of convenience (...). By it is meant a long 
narrative poem describing heroic events that happen over a period of time”.^^® 

Conversely, the Sumerian stories about Gilgames are usually considered tales or poems (e. g. 
George 1999,141; Frayne in Foster et al. 2001,99-155),^^® when they are not referred to as “sources to 
the Akkadian epic”, and, albeit rarely, cycle (Tigay 1982,23-8; Matous 1960, 87; Falkenstein 1971) or 
epic tradition (Noegel 2009, 236).^*’“ 

All these labels create inherent difficulties because none of them is an indigenous term. This 
is certainly the case for the term “epic cycle”, which is used in this study to classify the Sumer¬ 
ian Gilgames Stories. It is also true for “epic”, a term which is at home in the Classical world and 
has been applied to other, non-Western, civilizations’ literatures by means of comparative analysis 
(e. g. Martin 2009, 9). 

In the case of Mesopotamian literature, matters are complicated by the fact that the ancient 
scribes used opaque terms to describe what the modern scholars consider literary compositions. 
These could be the names of musical instruments allegedly used in accompanying the recitation of 
said compositions (e. g. Michalowski 1995). 

Defining epic, and by extension epic cycle, is notoriously difficult. The point of departure is 
usually the Poetics of Aristotle, who codified Greek literary genres and thus influenced generations 
of critics. However, Aristotle’s interest was not in the notion of epic, but in tragedy (Martin 2009, 
12-13). The Greek philosopher stated that “[e]pic differs from tragedy in the length of the composi¬ 
tion and in meter”^®^, but did not offer a comprehensive definition of the genre. As a result, epic 
became what is “not tragedy”. 

Difficulties in the definition of the “epic” also arise when one considers that generic systems 
tend to be culture-bound, and literary compositions are connected to the performers who created 
and recited them and to the audience who received them (Martin 2009). This naturally presents 
serious challenges for scholars who try to approach the thorny issue of genre classification without 


257 For instance, Pettinato (1992) spoke of a saga, whereas Tournay/Shaffer (1994) titled their work “L’epopee de 
Gilgamesh”. 

258 With regard to the the Babylonian “Epic of Gilgames”, George expressed a similar sentiment more recently, when 
he stated that “the poem falls into the category ‘epic’ because it is a long narrative poem of heroic content and has the 
seriousness and pathos that have sometimes been identified as markers of epic” (2010,1). 

259 Pettinato (1992, 305) opted for the term “poemi” and Tournay/Shaffer (1994, 280) chose the more neutral “Textes 
sumeriens”. 

260 Interestingly Renger (1978) labels the Enmerkar and Lugalbanda stories “epic”, but does not feel confortable in 
applying the same terminology to the Sumerian stories about Gilgamesh, which, according to him (1978,32) “ seem to 
be self-contained stories without direct relation to one another”. 

261 Aristotle, Poetics 23.1459a. 
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any firm knovyledge of authorship and of the intended audience of the literary compositions. This 
is the case of Mesopotamia. As a consequence, scholars in the field of ancient Near Eastern litera¬ 
ture have often borrovyed terminology and methodologies from other disciplines, such as biblical 
studies and classics. 

The field of Classics is particularly relevant in any investigation of epic and epic cycle. In the 
past century, classicists have developed a set of criteria, by means of vyhich they identify epic. 
These criteria have been adopted, with some modifications, by other fields of inquiry and include, 
but are not limited to; the subject matter;^*’^ a national or at least ethnic relevancethe interac¬ 
tion between the human and the divine worlds;^®'* the existence of an oral stage of the work, which 
is codified in writing in a specific historical moment;^®^ the way of composition;^*’® the language 
employed;^®^ and the mode of composition. This list could be expanded to include other items.^®® 
These criteria are meant to facilitate the investigation of epic beyond the boundaries of clas¬ 
sical studies, and, as mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, Assyriologists have taken full 
advantage of this. Nevertheless, etic approaches to literature have recently come under fire among 
scholars. Sasson (2009) observed that the absence of emic labels impacted those who study these 
documents. In his opinion, two fronts have emerged, the ‘“maximalists’, for whom an epic must 
have breath, a noble vision, and national or ethnic symbolism, and ‘minimalists’, for whom the 
genre applies whenever two characters are tracked beyond a thousand words” (2009,220). 

Thus, among the minimalists, Michalowski (2010, 7) cautioned that ‘‘since “genre” and “epic” 
are both Western European concepts, it is often difficult to view other literary traditions without 
these notions in mind (...)”. Similarly, Vanstiphout (1999, 94) advocated that 

[ijnstead of trying to force our generic system which despite all the lip service to Aristotle was 
first conceived in the classicist, not the classic, period, already subverted during the Romantic 
period, and made largely irrelevant during the late nineteenth century, upon these ancient 
literatures, we should approach these texts as such, and try to construct a system upon these 
texts themselves by using textual analyses, contexts features and intertextual phenomena. 


262 Epic tends to focus on military endeavours (e.g. Homer’s Iliad, Virgil Aeneid 7-12, Lucan’s Bellum Civile, and Sta¬ 
tius’ Thebaid); travels (e. g. Homer’s Odyssey, Virgil Aeneid 1-6, Apollonius Rhodius’s Argonautica); and the comple¬ 
tion of heroic deeds (Homeric Poems, Aeneid, Argonautica). Nevertheless these topics need not be present to qualify 
a work as epic. 

263 Roman epics are a good examples of the central role played by Rome (especially in Virgil’s Aeneid). This motif is 
not present in the Odyssey. As per the Epic of Gilgames, although early scholarship characterized such composition 
as the Babylonian national epic (e. g. Landsberger, 1960), this is no longer the case (George 2010,1). 

264 The protagonists of the epic are often of divine descent (Achilles, Odysseus and Aeneas, not to mention Gilgames), 
and the gods participate into the human affairs (Louden 2009). However, the latter is not a conditio sine qua non for 
the epic. This is the case, among others, for Lucan’s Bellum Civile and for Lucretius’s De Rerum Naturae (see Gale 
2009, 441-6). 

265 This is the case for the Homeric Poems, and much of the African epics (e.g. Epic of Sundiata), but not for most 
of the Roman epic. The oral origins of certain epics are connected to the issue of their initial diffusion through the 
activities of bards and other performers. For a general introduction to the issue and its implications see Foley (1997); 
for an in-depth discussion of Homer and orality see Aloni (1998) and Jensen (2009). For a cross-cultural study on epic 
and orality see Foley (1993). For the likelihood of an oral phase of the Mesopotamian epics see Sasson (2009, 218-9). 

266 For Greek epic this is the dactylic hexameter (Martin 2009,12-3), but the metric nature of epic tends to be bound 
by language. Furthermore, as Noegel (2009, 231) pointed out, Mesopotamian epic poems are not meter-based. There¬ 
fore this categorization may not be universally applicable. 

267 High language, or the elevation of diction, is quite well attested among epic poems cross-culturally, and eulogy 
is an integral component of epics (Hainsworth 1991, 5). 

268 A good example is the notion of narrative, which, according to some scholars, is one of the basic features of the 
epic (e. g. Hainsworth 1991, 5). 
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While I recognize the veracity of these cautionary remarks and the importance of the emic approach 
to the study of Mesopotamian literature, I maintain that using non-native labels to define Mesopo¬ 
tamian material remains a useful avenue of investigation. Nobody tvould argue that the Akkadian 
Series (to use the indigenous taxonomy) “He wrho Saw the Deep/Everything” is not an epic, as it 
has all elements the scholarship associates with the genre: it tells of the numerous adventures of a 
heroic character, who is, in the mind of the audience, a historical figure functioning as a model of 
behavior; it portrays the hero interacting with the divine sphere, although the latter does not take 
the central stage in the narrative; and it narrates these deeds in poetic diction. 

Similarly, the Sumerian Stories about Gilgames form an Epic Cycle, another label borrowed 
from the study of classics, which creates its own unique sets of problems. The term eniKog kukAoc;, 
current already during Aristotle’s lifetime (West 2003, 3)^®®, was 

understood among the literati, probably as early as the S'** century BC, as a ‘synopsis’ (also in 
verse) of ‘interrelated events over a wide range of subject matter’ (...) ‘accounts to some extent 
interrelated by content, thus so to speak forming part of a circle or ring’ (Latacz 2004,1058). 

The “Greek Epic Cycle” therefore refers to a collection of shorter tales coherent in content. At the 
time of its popularity, this cycle provided the backdrop against which the two Homeric poems par 
excellence, the Iliad and the Odyssey, shone. From the Hellenistic period onwards, scholars and 
erudites argued for the literary superiority of the two larger epics, which had reached stylistic and 
poetic highs the Epic Cycle poems never quite achieved (Davies 1989, 8-10). And indeed, it appears 
that the terms cycle and cyclic had been used by the Alexandrianian scholars to emphasize the 
divide between the two corpora (Davies 1989,1). 

Thematically, the poems of the “Greek Epic Cycle” have been grouped in several smaller cycle 
(West 2003). Such classifications are admittedly arbitrary, not to mention profoundly modern, 
because these compositions are only known through fragments quoted by later authors and prose 
summaries of much later date (e. g. Davies 1989; West 2003). Nevertheless, scholars agree to refer 
to these compositions with terms such as the Thebais, the Cypria, and the Telegony, just to name 
a few.^^” 

To be sure, critiques have been brought forth pertaining to the appropriateness of the label 
“Greek Epic Cycle”. They echo the emic vs. emic debate just mentioned. Among others, Foley (1999, 
101) recognized the organizational value of the label epic cycle - which allows to categorize under 
the same tag disparate poems - but stated that “there is little evidence (...) for the emic reality of 
these groupings. (...) they are chiefly etic structures, and their wholeness and function as matri¬ 
ces stem from their after-the-fact organizational logic and utility”.^^^ Conversely, there is ample 
evidence that in antiquity the compositions now classified as belonging to the “Greek Epic Cycle” 
were the codification of the mythological past (e. g. Burgess 2001 and 2009). 

The designation of Sumerian Gilgames Cycle as applied to the Sumerian Gilgames tales there¬ 
fore derives from this body of literature. I opted for using this label for several reasons: first and 
foremost, this classification is an extremely useful heuristic tool, although it is anachronistic. It is 
of the uppermost importance to use familiar labels as they facilitate the scholarly discourse not 
only among specialists, but between the field of Assyriology and other areas of scholarship. If we 
wish to bring the discipline in the twenty-first century, and carry out a truly interdisciplinary work, 
then we need to speak a language that everyone is able to understand. Furthermore, allegedly 


269 According to Davies (1989, 1), the earliest extant allusion to the notion of epic cycle is found in the Analytica 
Posteriora by Aristotle. 

270 The complete list and edition is found in West (2003). 

271 Foley (1999) is inclined to talk about epic tradition and miscellany when looking at this corpus. Needless to say, 
neither terms are indigenous or were they ever used to define the Greek Epic Cycle poems. 
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inappropriate labels, for instance “literature”, “religion” and “history”, have been used among 
experts of the ancient Near East since the birth of the discipline. The fact that there is no native 
taxonomy for these terms does not suggest they did not exist conceptually. 

Secondly, the designation of “epic cycle”/its the extant Sumerian Gilgames stories. There exist 
at present six Sumerian compositions about Gilgames:^^^ GEN, GH A and GH B, GBH, GA and DG.^^^ 
GH A and GH B are two versions of the same episode and will be considered together.The exact 
nature of GA is difficult to ascertain. On the one hand, more than any other Sumerian literary com¬ 
position, GA had been investigated at as a source of historical information.^^^ On the other hand, 
the peculiar nature of the language, style and content of this short tale has not gone unnoticed 
(e. g. Wilcke 1998).^^® Furthermore, its admittedly obscure humorous tone has been pointed out 
(Civil 1999-2000), although the story remains, at its core, an epic tale {ibidem). As a consequence, 
its relation to the rest of the Sumerian Gilgames stories is at present unclear.Because of these 
peculiarities, GA is excluded from the present discussion. 

GEN, GH (A and B), GBH and DG form the Sumerian Gilgames Cycle. The latter centered around 
the king of Uruk, Gilgames, and his servant Enkidu. It narrates of adventures, some of which are 
easily organized chronologically, during which the two main protagonists carry out heroic deeds, 
travel to far-away lands, and confront death. Evidence for the cycle dates exclusively to the Old 
Babylonian period, but it is found at all sites, from which Sumerian Gilgames stories have been 
uncovered, most notably Nippur, Ur and Meturan. 


2. Status Quaestionis 

If, as discussed earlier, it is widely agreed upon that the Akkadian Gilgames is appropriately called 
an “epic”, the matter is entirely different with respect to the Sumerian compositions. The scholars, 
who have applied the label of “epic” to the Sumerian Gilgames stories, are very few and far in 
between. Jastrow/Clay (1920,13-4) claimed that “there is every reason to believe in the existence 
of a literary form of the Epic in Sumerian which presumably antedated the Akkadian recension 
(...)”. Along similar lines Langdon (1932, 912) contended that before the codification of the “Epic 
of Gilgames” into Akkadian “the Sumerian poets had already created this great literary work in 
which the order of the episodes was fixed; this order was adopted by the Babylonian and Assyr¬ 
ian poets”. Such impression was dispelled when Kramer (1944) published what was to become a 
classic study on the Sumerian Gilgames compositions. One of the issues which Kramer addressed 
was the possibility of a Sumerian original to the Standard Babylonian Version as a whole. In order 
to solve this matter, he used a comparative approach, consisting of a detailed analysis of the plots 


272 It is crucial to emphasize that more may come to light. It is a well-known fact that more stories must have circu¬ 
lated. Some of them may never have been written down, while others were not as popular as the ones we know so well 
from the Old Babylonian scribal milieu (see for instance the much cited Ur III tablet about Gilgames to be published 
by Rubio, forthcoming). The Meturan list of Gilgames’s deeds preserved in DG also indicates the existence of a much 
richer tradition about the king of Uruk than the one we currently have. One cannot help but imagining that a story 
must have existed about the deed for which Gilgames is most famous among the ancient Mesopotamians, namely the 
construction of the walls of Uruk. 

273 I demonstrated elsewhere (Gadotti 2006) that the “Tale of Gudam” (TG) too belongs to the Sumerian Gilgames 
material and it is a variant of GBH. 

274 For the relation between the two versions of GH see Edzard (1993). 

275 This depends upon the mention of Enmebaragesi King of Kis at the beginning of the composition as well as the 
description of the two assembies; see e. g. Katz (1993) and Pettinato (1994). 

276 Wilcke (1998) argued for an Old Babylonian date of composition, thus removing GA from the Ur III environment. 

277 Indeed, from the point of view of the inter-textual analysis, GA is extremely isolated from the other Sumerian 
stories about the king of Uruk (Gadotti in preparation). 

278 For the position of GA vis-a-vis the Sumerian Gilgames stories see Gadotti (in preparation). 
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of both the Sumerian Gilgames stories and the Akkadian Epic (Kramer 1944,13-8). His conclusions 
were negative. There was no Sumerian Gilgames Epic, but rather a group of individual episodes, 
which the Akkadian compiler(s) had the possibility to consult in their creative process. Indeed, 
Kramer (1944,18) stressed that “[t]he plot sequence of the Babylonian epic, by means of which the 
several episodes are so modified and connected as to form a reasonably integrated unit, is clearly 
a Babylonian innovation and achievement”. 

Evidence in support of Kramer’s conclusions was later provided by Matous (1960). He cited the 
literary catalogues - listing GH A, GBH and GEN as separate compositions - and the only doxology 
then available - for DG - as proof that the Sumerian tales were understood by the Mesopotamians 
as separated tales. Matous (1960, 87) also noted that “il est (...) difficile de supposer qu’un poeme 
precede d’une introduction ait pu faire suite a un autre episode” and considered this as additional 
evidence of GEN’s separateness. As for GA, he argued that the peculiar plot and the absence of 
divine players completely isolated it from the remaining Gilgames compositions {ibidem). 

Matous’s conclusions, however, were slightly different from Kramer’s, as he (1960, 90) argued 
that the Sumerians possibly had knowledge of “une longue serie epique en plusieurs chants” 
which would have begun with “Texpedition contre Huwawa, continuant par Tepisode d’Inanna et 
la lutte contre le taureau celeste, se terminant par la mort d’Enkidu”. This statement was however 
ignored by the scholarly community at large and the attention focused on the compelling evidence 
Matous had presented to support Kramer’s argument. 

Eventually, these two studies settled the matter of the innovative nature of the Akkadian “Epic 
of Gilgames” and were accepted by scholars, especially Shaffer (1963, 5-6) and Tigay (1982, 23-4). 
As a matter of fact, Tigay’s work on the evolution of the “Epic of Gilgames” sealed the issue, since 
he (1982,28-9) claimed that “Kramer argued convincingly (...) that the raw material of the Akkadian 
epic was taken over from the Sumerian sources, but that the elements which give the Akkadian epic 
its distinctive character and significance were the achievement of the author of the Akkadian epic”. 

Tigay (1982, 36) further suggested the possibility that the Sumerian Gilgames stories were 
in actuality hymns to Gilgames himself, recited during rituals to honor his cult during the Ur III 
period. He put forward this hypothesis based on both the doxologies of these texts and comparison 
vdth the corpus of Ur III royal hymns (Tigay 1982, 36). 

Recent translations of the Gilgames material have not addressed the relation among the 
various Sumerian Gilgames stories. It remains that the designation of the Sumerian Gilgames 
stories the scholars use as well as their treatments suggest that they accept Kramer’s conclusions. 
For instance, George (2003, 8) seems to accept the above-mentioned conclusions, as he treats the 
Sumerian compositions individually and ordered them arbitrarily. Similarly, Michalowski (2010, 
17) states that 

[t]he Gilgamesh material is not homogeneous, neither in its history, in its distribution, nor 
in its content and style. Decontextualized and set out sequentially on consecutive pages in a 
modern book they appear as a synchronic cycle, but the evidence from antiquity undermines 
this picture. 

The two most notable exceptions to this understanding of the Sumerian Gilgames stories and 
their relation not only with the Akkadian material but more specifically with one another were 
Falkenstein (1974) and Bing (1975).^^® In an overlooked article published in the Kindler Literatur- 
Lexikon, Falkenstein (1974) labeled the Sumerian stories about Gilgames as “Gilgames-Zyklus”. In 
his opinion, the Sumerian tradition about Gilgames did not know a uniform epic that combined 
together a series of different tales, but “sie bietet dafiir einen aus mehreren Dichtungen bestehen- 
den Zyklus, der aber nur zum Teil erhalten ist” (1974, 804). 


279 Matous’s position has been discussed above. 
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On the other hand, Bing (1975, 3) focused on dating the origins of the Epic of Gilgames and 
claimed that “as it has survived in its Babylonian, Assyrian and Hittite versions [the epic] contains 
traces of a distinctive Urukian cultural motif vyhich was relevant to the political developments of 
Early Dynastic 11”. He suggested that an oral version of the Sumerian Epic of Gilgames had already 
existed in Early Dynastic Uruk, and concluded that “this oral epic may have taken literary form for 
the first time only during the Third Dynasty of Ur when it was written in Sumerian” (Bing 1975,11). 

Falkenstein and Bing therefore believed that there indeed existed a pre-Akkadian Sumerian 
cycle about Gilgames, although they did not develop this hypothesis further. It is my contention 
that they were correct in their analysis. In particular, Bing (1975, 10) anticipated Michalowski’s 
conclusions (2008; 2010) when he stated that 

This oral epic may have taken literary form for the first time only during the Third Dynasty of 
Ur when it was written in Sumerian. Ur-Nammu may have come originally from Uruk, and he 
and his son Sulgi claimed kinship vdth the early dynastic rulers of that city which probably 
resulted in at least some of the oral traditions of Uruk assuming literary form during the Ur III 
era. 

Whereas it is impossible to speculate about the oral stages of the Sumerian Gilgames stories, it is 
likely they were codified in their written form during the Ur III period, as Bing (1975) and Micha- 
lowski (2008; 2010) argued.^®” 

In recent years, archaeological discoveries have enhanced our knowledge of the Sumerian 
Gilgames stories. In particular, the discoveries at Tell Haddad/Meturan have greatly improved our 
understanding of three of the five extant Gilgames compositions; GEN, GBH and DG (Cavigneaux/ 
al-Rawi 1993a, 1993b, 2000a and 2000b). This new evidence is coupled with the following: an 
improved grasp of the Sumerian language (Attinger 1993; Edzard 2003; Woods 2008; and Jagersma 
2010, just to name the most recent contributions to the field); a more sophisticated approach to the 
study of the ancient Mesopotamian literary theory (George 2007a; Holm 2005; Michalowski 1981; 
1996a; Vanstiphout 1986; 1999; Veldhuis 2004); a better understanding of the historical develop¬ 
ment of the Sumerian stories about Gilgames (e. g. Edzard 1993b and Wilcke 1998); and a more 
refined understanding of the Akkadian Gilgames (e. g. George 2003). 

In light of these advancements, a re-evaluation of the conclusions reached so long ago by 
Kramer concerning the existence of a Sumerian Gilgames Cycle is sorely needed. It is also important 
to stress that such conclusions were developed at a time when the field of Assyriology had much 
invested in highlighting the Akkadian innovations to the pre-existing Sumerian material. I suspect 
that, as many other scholars, Kramer fell victim of this fallacy. Although there is no denying that the 
Akkadian compilers re-shaped the Sumerian material to create a new product (e. g. Tigay 1982 and 
George 2003), one cannot escape the fact that there was a perception that the Sumerian Gilgames 
stories belonged together too. 

In this chapter, I will present evidence in favor of a written Sumerian Gilgames Cycle, at least 
in the Old Babylonian period, to which the extant manuscripts date. The cycle originated in the 
Ur III period, when a vast curricular reform was enacted, which centered in some parts around the 
figure of Gilgames of Uruk (Michalowski 2008; 2010). However, since there is at present no direct 
evidence for an Ur III cycle, I will limit my discussion to the Old Babylonian material. 

When addressing this topic, it is important to stress that compelling evidence for a Sumer¬ 
ian Gilgames Cycle comes from the three main traditions preserving the compositions: Nippur, Ur 
and Meturan. Furthermore, such evidence takes different forms depending on which tradition one 


280 For an Old Babylonian date of composition of some of the Sumerian Gilgames stories see Edzard (1993b for 
GH A); Wilcke (1998) dated GA to the heyday of the Larsa period on the basis of grammatical peculiarities. Similarly, 
Sallaberger (2008, 69) argued for a 19'*' century date for the composition of both GEN and DG. 
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considers. The evidence appears to be both internal and external. I consider internal evidence any 
information, which comes from the surviving Sumerian Gilgames stories. External evidence, on the 
other hand, is provided by non-textual data. 

The internal evidence for the existence of a Sumerian Gilgames Cycle consists of the following: 
the cosmological prologue; the doxologies and the colophons to the Sumerian Gilgames stories; 
the end of GEN as preserved in the Ur tradition; the catch-line in the Meturan version of GEN; and 
the list of Gilgames’s deeds the Meturan version of DG. The external evidence, on the other hand, 
rests on the archaeological context of some of the tablets, unearthed at Nippur. The importance 
of the cosmological prologue and of the Meturan catch-line has been addressed already in earlier 
chapters. As such, I will simply review them here. 


3. The Internal Evidence 

3.1 The Prologue 

GEN opens with a cosmological prologue (11. 1-26) which is otherwise unattested in the extant 
Sumerian Gilgames stories. In Chapter II, I argued that this prologue operates on two very different 
levels; it functions not only as an introduction to GEN but also to the Sumerian Gilgames Cycle. 
This argument can be refined as follows: GEN 11.1-13, which contain the cosmology describing the 
creation of the world, the appearance of mankind and the allotment of domains to the three gods 
of the pantheon, are the actual prologue to the Sumerian Gilgames Cycle as a whole. They set the 
deeds of the legendary king of Uruk and Enkidu in a faraway past. Conversely, GEN 11. 14-26 are 
more specifically associated to GEN itself and introduce the main topic of the composition, namely 
the Netherworld. The case of GEN is comparable to Lugalbanda I and II. Of the two stories about 
Gilgames’s father, only the first one contains a cosmological prologue, which serves as an introduc¬ 
tion to the Lugalbanda Cycle as a whole. 


3.2 Doxologies and Colophons 

The doxologies and colophons of the Gilgames stories are attested on manuscripts dating from 
the early second millennium BCE to the Late Babylonian period.^®^ Doxology is a term employed 
to define the lines at the end of a literary text which praises a god, a goddess or a character, who 
may be, but is not necessarily, related to the composition itself. Essential elements of Sumerian 
doxologies are a divine name followed by the term za-mi, “praise”. The majority of the doxologies 
consist of “Praise be to DN”. Very often the divine name is Nisaba, the Sumerian goddess of writing; 
alternatively, one of the main characters of the composition is praised in her stead (Wilcke 1976a, 
247). The presence of a doxology does not indicate a literary genre, but rather, it may refer to the 
performance of the composition (Xella 1976,22). Furthermore, it is not restricted to the texts that we 
nowadays define as epic, nor do all the extant Sumerian literary composition contain a doxology, 
although the reasons for this are not clear. 

Doxologies can be as simple as the standard expression mentioned above, but they can also be 
more elaborate. For instance, GA ends with a very short doxology (11.114-115): 

114. ‘*bil-ga-mes en kul-aba^''‘-a-ke^ 

115. za-mi-zu dug-ga-am 


281 Sumerian doxologies have been discussed extensively by Wilcke (1976a, 246-8) and, more recently, by Brisch 
(2009). 
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114. 0 Gilgames, lord of Kulaba, 

115. Your praise is sweet. 

At the same time, however, much longer doxologies are also attested, as it is the case in the so- 
called “Hymn to Nungal in the Ekur” (hencefore Nungal A, 11.117-121): 

117. nin-e nam-mah-a-ni pa e ak-a 

118. e-kur e-es ki-tus ki ag-ga-ni ni me-lem^ sum-ma 

119. digir ir^ ®‘*rab ‘*a-nun-na-ke^-ne nam-ma-ni lu nu-zu 

120. sag-kal me-a-na su nu-ku^-ku^ 

121. "^nun-gal-la za-mi 

117. On account of the fact that the Lady has caused her greatness to be revealed, 

118. Because she has provided the prison, the jail, her beloved dwelling, vdth awesome 
splendor, 

121. Praised be Nungal, 

119. The powerful goddess, the neck-stock of the Anuna-gods, whose essence none may 
discern, 

120. Foremost one whose divine powers are untouchable! 

Of the six Sumerian Gilgames stories,five preserve a doxology (George 2003, 8-17): praise to 
Nisaba in GH A; to Inana in GBH; to Gilgames in GEN, GA and the Nippur version of DG; to Ereskigal 
in the Meturan version of DG. At present there is no doxology attested for GH B, since its ending is 
lost. The presence of the za-mi notation, which signals the end of a composition, makes it clear 
that, unlike the tablets of the Old Babylonian or the Standard Babylonian Version of “the Epic of 
Gilgames” (see below), the Sumerian Gilgames stories were considered compositions into them¬ 
selves (Matous 1960, 88). 

If these stories were therefore ordered, it was as separate compositions, and not as parts of a 
longer, continuous story. The term “cycle”, which refers independent compositions arranged in a 
set order but necessarily unified in conception or completely consistent with one another, is there¬ 
fore more suitable for the Sumerian stories. This per se is not significant, as it can be used to argue 
contra and not pro an alleged Sumerian Gilgames Cycle as well. 

Colophons are devices located at the end of a manuscript, containing information about the 
manuscript such as the composition’s title, the scribe’s name, the number of lines of the compo¬ 
sition contained in the manuscript, the date and the place it was written (e. g. Leichty 1964 and 
Hunger 1968). The doxology is part of the composition as a whole, whereas the colophon is a scribal 
device, which refers to the manuscript only. Some manuscripts of the Sumerian Gilgames stories 
contain colophons. In GEN one finds the following examples:^®^ N40 displays a numerical nota¬ 
tion on the left edge, seventy-five, corresponding to the total number of lines on the tablet. The 
colophon of N49, a two-column tablet which preserves half of the composition provides exactly 
this information, by stating 2 su-si 52 (172) which totals the number of lines originally contained in 
the tablet. UrlO preserves traces of a numerical notation (fifty-nine), which most likely corresponds 
to the original number of lines that were on the tablet. In Me2, the colophon reads [...] mu-bi im- 
gid- da, which qualifies the manuscript as an excerpt tablet (“its lines are [...]; excerpt tablet”). The 


282 GA is included in the discussion although it is not part of the Sumerian Gilgames Cycle. GH A and GH B are con¬ 
sidered separately. 

283 The possible colophons of N39 and N41 are too fragmentary to be included in this discussion. Url preserves a date 
on the left edge, which has no bearings on the matter under investigation. 
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colophon of XI reads as follows: [...] digir-se-me (a personal name); this is followed by the numeri¬ 
cal notation “201”, corresponding to the number of lines in the tablet. 

In the other Gilgames stories, fewer examples are available. In GA, there is a colophon in manu¬ 
script L, readings: [x] im-gld-da lii klg-gi^-a ag-ga, in this case also qualifying the manuscript 
as an excerpt tablet of the composition, known in ancient times by its incipit, “Envoys of Akka” 
(Romer 1980, 37). In the Meturan manuscript of DG labeled by the editors Ml, the colophon indi¬ 
cates the number of lines: su-nigin 5 su-siu 5 mu-bi gi-ba , “total: 305 lines of it” (Cavigneaux/ 
al-Rawi 2000a; 25 and 36). It emerges that the colophons to the Sumerian material on Gilgames 
offer no concrete evidence concerning the ways the ancient scribes understood these texts. For the 
Akkadian texts, however, things are quite different. 

In the Old Babylonian version of the epic, the identification of the Pennsylvania and the Yale 
tablets as part of a series is based on three pieces of evidence (George 2003,159-165). Two of them 
are provided by the colophon in the Pennsylvania text, which identifies it as dub min-kam-ma 
^su'-tu-ur e-li sa[r-ri], “Tablet Two: ‘Surpassing all Kings’”. From the colophon, the existence of a 
Tablet One, which is at present still missing, can be inferred, as can additional tablets. “Surpas¬ 
sing all Kings”, presented as the title of the series, corresponds to Gilg. I 29; thus it may be safely 
assumed that the Old Babylonian version of the epic began with this line. The third piece of evi¬ 
dence lays in the fact that the Yale Tablet corresponds with material in the Standard Babylonian 
Version that immediately follows the material in the Pennsylvania tablet. Since there is no overlap, 
the Yale Tablet is probably Tablet Three of an Old Babylonian version of the epic. Thus, in the early 
second millennium BCE there already existed Akkadian Gilgames stories, which were consciously 
understood and redacted as a cycle or series arranged in numbered tablets. 

The information about the Middle Babylonian version of the epic is scant, although new pieces 
have recently become available, which shed a light on the poorly known literary history of this 
period.^®'* We do possess a variety of fragments and tablets from different locations, but we have no 
evidence that there existed a Gilgames series during this period. As George (2003,286) pointed out 

[t]he Middle Babylonian tablets are a disparate collection of texts from different centuries and 
very different provenances. They are witness to a complex period in the epic’s transmission 
that was characterized by a considerable divergence between the various different versions 
spawned by the Old Babylonian editions of the earlier second millennium. 

The colophons of the surviving manuscripts of the Standard Babylonian Version of the “Epic of 
Gilgames” are much more informative than the colophon from the Pennsylvania tablet, as they 
preserve a standard formula: 

DUB 1-KAMsd naq-ba i-mu-ru es.gar“^ '^Gis-gim-mas 

Tablet 1, “He who saw the Deep/Everything”, series of Gilgames.^®*’ 

Some colophons omit either the incipit (“He who saw...”) or “series of Gilgames,” but never both. 

In sum, probably from the Old Babylonian period onwards, there was an awareness of a 
Gilgames series in Akkadian. Admittedly, we have evidence that the “Epic of Gilgames” was called 


284 For the Middle Babylonian Gilgames at Ugarit see now Arnaud (2007) and George (2007b). 

285 The term es- gar corresponds to the Akkadian iskani, which in the meaning of “literary work, collection of songs” 
refers not only to literary texts such as the Gilgames Epic but also to more technical works such as the Lexical Series 
ur^-ra=hubullu, the astronomical and meteorological omen series “Enuma Anu Enlil”, and the so-called “Manual of 
the Diviner.” On the one hand the term is not restricted to what we would label literary texts, but it is used to define 
literary products of the scientific world. On the other hand, the notion that the term transmits is one of inherent unity 
and coherency. For references see CAD I/J, s. v. iskani A, 249. 

286 For a complete list of the colophons of the Standard Version see George (2003, 736-741). 
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series only from the first millennium BCE, and it is in a sense anachronistic to apply this label 
to material dating to earlier periods, for which the term is never used. However, the use of tablet 
numbers indicates that the concept must have been present. The evidence of the colophons is 
therefore meaningful in so far as it suggests that at the same time as scribes were copying Sumer¬ 
ian Gilgames stories, they were familiar with the notion of an Akkadian Gilgames series, which 
ultimately became the “Epic of Gilgames” of the late second millennium. 


3.3 The End of GEN According to the Ur Tradition 

As we shall see in the next chapter, the final section of GEN is characterized by thematic variation. 
The list of ghosts Enkidu sees in the Netherworld is not stable, and fluctuation exists when one 
compares the three best known traditions, Nippur, Ur and Meturan.^®^ 

It is the Ur tradition which offers compelling evidence that the Meturan catch-line discussed in 
the previous chapter (and below) does not simply reflect the curricular order in which the Meturan 
scribes learned GEN and GH A. Important for the present investigation are two manuscripts, Ur4 
and Ur6. Interestingly, only Ur4, among all extant GEN manuscripts, preserves a question which 
one would expect to have been attested in all traditions: Gilgames, here depicted in the not-so- 
often seen role of the dutiful son, inquires about the fate of his parents (Ur 4 rev. 14'): 

a-a-gUj(, u ama-gUjQ me-a sig^-[me]-es igi bi-dUg-am igi 
i-ni-dUg-''am'' [a-na-gin^ an-ak] 

“Did you see (the place) where my father and my mother dwell?” “I saw it”. 

“How do they fare?” 

Enkidu’s answer is clearly disheartening, although Gilgames’s reaction at the news is not given 
(Ur4 rev. 15'): 

[min]-a-ne-ne-{ne} a ki-l[ul-la a-lu-a! 
bi-''ib-nag''-[me-es] 


“They [both] drink water at a murd[erous place, roiled water]”. 

The precise meaning of this line is discussed in the commentary. Suffice it to say here that Gilgames’s 
parents appear to have been deprived of proper funerary cults, since they are forced to drink roiled 
water. It is most likely in response to this news that Gilgames decides to return to Uruk and has 
proper funerary rituals set up in memory of his parents, as illustrated by Ur6 rev. l'-17'. 

Although it is clear from the tablets that Ur4 and Ur6 are not sequential,^®® logic suggests a 
cause-and-effect connection between the demoralizing news the king of Uruk receives about his 
parents and his prompt return to his city. For convenience’s sake, the reverse of Ur6 is given here 
in its entirety 


287 Tablets containing GEN have been found also in Isin, Sippar and Uruk. However, each city has yielded only one 
tablet of the composition. It is therefore impossible to speak about a Sippar tradition, at the moment. 

288 For the problems in reconstructing this line see commentary. 

289 The obverse of Ur6 preserves at least 18 lines listing otherwise attested fates (see textual matrix and commen¬ 
tary). Unfortunately, the end of the obverse is poorly preserved. As such it is not clear if Ur6 contained a list of shades 
parallel to the reverse of Ur4. 
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1'. [im-mi-gi^-gi^-ne im-mi-gi^-gi^-ne?] 

2'. [unug''‘-se] '■im-mi-gi^-gi^‘'-[ne] 

3'. [u]ru-bi im-mi-gi,-gi^-n[e] 

4'. ®‘®su-kar a-kar-ra ®‘®pa-a-sua-gid-[da] da-da-ra-se mi-ni-in-d[ugj 
5'. e-gal-la-na hul-''hur-la mi-ni-in-gar 

6'. gurus ki-sikil unug''‘-ga sag-tuku bur-sum-ma '■kur-[aba‘'‘] 

7'. alan-bi igi mu-un-bar-bar-re-ne im-''da?''-hul-hul-la 
8'. '*utu ga-nun-na-ta e-a-na sag «mu-un-na» mi-ni-in-il! 

9'. a-bi mu-un-da-an-ag 

lO'.a-a-gUjg u ama-gUjg a si-dg-ga nag-ze-en'' 

ir. ud nu-mu-un-da-saj(MAS) am-da-dirig aga-bi in-si-tag-ne 

12'. '*bil-ga-mes-e ki-hul-a ba-an-sub 

13'. ud ilimmu-kam ki-hul-a ba-an-sub 

14'. ’■gurus’’ ki-sikil unug‘'‘-ga sag-tuku bur-sum-ma kul-aba'^* er ba-se^-seg 

15'. bi-in-dug^-ga-gin^-nam 

16'.dumu gir-su‘'‘-a zag bi-in-tag 

17'. a-a-gUjg u ama-gUj^ a si-ig-ga nag-ze-en 

r. [They returned, they returned (?)], 

2'. They returned to [Uruk], 

3'. They returned to that city. 

4'. He entered wearing the tools, the implements, his axe and spear. 

5'. He joyfully put them in his palace. 

6'. The young men and the maidens of Uruk, the dignitaries and the matrons of Kulaba 
7'. Were looking at their statues and were rejoicing. 

8'. When Utu was coming out from his bed chamber, Gilgames proudly raised his head. 

9'. He instructed them: 

10'. “Father of mine and mother of mine, drink clear water!” 

11'. The day was not half done,... they touched their/its crown(s). 

12'. Gilgames performed the funerary rites. 

13'. (Until) the ninth day, he performed the funerary rites. 

14'. The young men and the maidens of Uruk, the dignitaries and the matrons of Kulaba were 
lamenting. 

15'. At the same time as he was speaking, 

16'. He kept the citizen of Girsu at bay. 

17'. “Father of mine and mother of mine, drink clear water!” 

It is clear from this passage that Gilgames and Enkidu (the latter not named but implied by the 
usage of a plural verbal form) go back to the city of Uruk after their lengthy discussion about 
the Netherworld. Having disposed of their implements, and amidst local celebrations, possibly 
for their return, the king of Uruk performs for his parents the proper funerary cults he seemingly 
neglected. The invitation to drink clean water is a nice counter-point to the roiled water that Enkidu 
saw Gilgames’s parents drinking according to Ur4. Ur6 suggests that the list of the ghosts in GEN 
255-306 was not only not the end of the composition, at least in Ur, but it was also not the end 
Gilgames’ adventures. Indeed, reference to this specific task that Gilgames accomplished may find 
an echo in the Meturan list of the hero’s deeds (see immediately below). 

Whether in the Ur tradition the return to Uruk was followed by the pursuit of the next adven¬ 
ture to the Land of the Living, as it is the case at Meturan, is not clear, but I suspect this to be the 
case. Overall, the response by Gilgames to the portrayal of the Netherworld provided by Enkidu is 
one of action. GEN is not the end, but rather the beginning of Gilgames’s epic life. 
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3.4 The Meturan Catch-line 

As discussed in Chapter V, according to the Meturan version of GEN, the fate of the man wrho went 
up in smoke, which traditionally ends the composition, is followed by a description of Gilgames’s 
despair and his decision to go to the “Land of the Living” (Me2 27-29). In other words, Me2 ends with 
a catch-line echoing GH A1.1: 

en-e kur l[u t]il-la-se '■gestug-ga''-[ni] '■na-an''-gub 
The lord set his mind on the land of the living. 

I suggested above that the Meturan scribes conceived a specific order for the Sumerian Gilgames 
stories, one in which GH A followed, and not preceded, GEN. Although there is no evidence that 
this sequence was adopted outside Meturan, a case can be made for the fact that this was the order 
of the compositions elsewhere as well. The order makes perfect narratological since it is Enkidu’s 
abysmal description of the Netherworld, the “land of no return” (kur-nu-gi^-a), which spurred 
Gilgames to turn his attention to a better, more promising kur, the “kur (‘land’) of the Living” (kur 
lu til-la). 


3.5 Gilgames’s Deeds According to the “Death of Gilgames” 

Some of the most compelling evidence arguing in favor of the existence of a sequential tradition 
concerning the deeds of Gilgames is found in the recently published Meturan version of DG, which 
preserves a list of Gilgames’s deeds. The Meturan corpus represents a local tradition, and a compa¬ 
rison between the Meturan, Nippur and Ur versions of GEN shows a remarkable degree of variation 
(Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 2000b). Consequently, it is to be expected that the Meturan list might have a 
local flavor.^®” This does not rule out the hypothesis that other traditions might have had similar 
inventories of Gilgames’s deeds embedded in the DG manuscripts. They have however yet to be 
uncovered. 

In presence of the divine assembly gathered to judge his case, Gilgames is addressed by the 
gods, who list his enterprises:^®^ 

52. inim-ba har-ra-an di-id-bi-a a-na am-me-a-bi 

53. ®‘"eren gis dili kur-bi ga-an-''e-de''^®^ 

54. “^hu-wa-wa tir-bi-ta sag gis ra-ra-za 

55. na-du-a ud ul-la-se me-gub-gub-bu-us me-da ud-se 

56. e digir-re-e-ne ki gar-gar-a-ba^®® 


290 That there is a tendency towards variation in the lists occurring in Sumerian literary texts emerges from a brief 
survey: the list of shades which Enkidu describes in his report about the Netherworld varies depending on the version 
considered (Nippur, Ur, and Meturan). The list of temples that Inana abandons when she set her mind towards the 
netherworld in InDesc also is subject to variation - as noted by Sladek in his edition of InDesc, 11.183-6. In this same 
text, the list of mes that Inana takes with her also varies. As Sladek (1974, 71) pointed out “with the exception of the 
first two [mes].... there is no agreement in any of the preserved texts on the order in which she put on the remaining 
seven.” Similarly, Civil (2003, 78) discussed the differences in the enumeration of the seven brothers who accompany 
Gilgames and Enkidu to the Cedar Forest. He also addressed the confused manuscript tradition pertaining to Hu- 
wawa’s “auras” or “magic rays” (Civil 2003, 84-6). The examples could go on. 

291 Line numbering follows Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000a). Transliteration according to the Meturan manuscript. 

292 For the problems given by this verbal form see Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000a, 40). 

293 The Sumerian text shifts from the expected second person (/za/) to the impersonal. In the translation I main¬ 
tained the second person. 
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57. zi-ud-su-ta'-as ki-bi-a sag im-ma-ni-''ti‘'^®'' 

58. me ki-en-gi-ra-ke^ ki ud-ba ha-la-me-es-«SA» ud ul-li/-se 

59. a ag-ga bi-lu-daj^ kalam-ma-as im-ta-''a-ni'' 

60. su-duh’’ ka-/luh\ [...] ''si mu-un-si-sa‘'-e^®^ 

52. “With regards to this matter: after you traveled all the extant roads, 

53. “After you brought down the cedar tree, the unique tree, from its mountain, 

54. “After you killed Huwawa in his forest, 

55. “They set up steles for future days, for days to come.^®® 

56. “After you founded the temples of the gods, 

57. “You reached Ziusudra in his abode. 

58. “After you brought down to the land the mes of Sumer, which up to that time had been 
forgotten forever, 

59. “And the regulations and the rituals for the homeland, 

60. “You properly instituted the hand washing and mouth washing (ceremonies)”. 

A comparison between the deeds listed above and the surviving Sumerian Gilgames stories shows 
discrepancies in the enterprises usually attributed to the king of Uruk. Remarkably absent are 
the references to the war against Akka, which incidentally was also never incorporated in the 
Akkadian versions; to the Bull of Heaven, a story which not only was committed to writing as early 
as the Ur III period and was later incorporated in the Standard Babylonian Version (Tablet VI), but 
which was also known to the local Meturan school (Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 1993a);^®^ and to GEN, 
also known from Meturan and also incorporated in the Standard Babylonian Version as Tablet XII 
(Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 2000b). The reference to the many roads traveled attested in DG1.52 is paral¬ 
lel to Tablet 1,1. 9 of the Standard Babylonian Version: 

[u]rha ruqta illikamma anih u supsuh 

He [Gilgames] came (on) a distant road and was tired but was granted rest. 

Alternatively, 1.52 of DG may refer to the sum of Gilgames’s actual journeys, first to the Cedar forest, 
and then to Ziusudra, as well as all the other adventures he experienced. The episode of the cedar 
and Huwawa is very well know from Sumerian, Akkadian and Hittite versions of the Gilgames 
stories, whereas the journey to Ziusudra, albeit not yet attested in the Sumerian material, is found 
in the Standard Babylonian Version of the “Epic of Gilgames” (Tablets X-XI). 

The setting up of steles for future generations is another enterprise that made it into the Stand¬ 
ard Version, although it is there expressed as briefly as it is here. Tablet 1,1.10 tells us that; 

[sak]in ina "®4na.du.a kalu manahti 
He [Gilgames] set on a stele all of his labors. 

Finally, this list also provides reference to some episodes that are otherwise unknown in connec¬ 
tion with Gilgames, such as the founding of temples and the activities connected with the mes of 


294 Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000a, 40) take this verb as a variant of the form sa im-ma-ni-in-dug,j, attested in the 
Nippur manuscripts. The translation reflects this. 

295 Meturan Version, 11. 52-60 // 143-151. 

296 The Nippur version preserves the following variant: [na-du-a mu-gu]b-bu-nam ud-da ud-ul-li-as, “You 
will [set up steles] for future days, for days to come” (cf. Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 2000a, 15). 

297 All Meturan manuscripts of GEN, GBH and DG come from the same archaeological context. Area II, room 30, 
which according to the excavators was a private house, most likely a school (Cavigneaux and al-Rawi 1993b, 5). 
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Sumer. In particular, 1.58 may refer to the episode preserved in Ur6 discussed above, although this 
is at present simply a suggestion. 

With respect to the hand-washing and mouth-washing rituals mentioned at the end of this list, 
it is tempting to see here the etiological foundations of the mis pi ritual^®® and to suggest a con¬ 
nection with the installation of funerary cults for the ancestors as described at the end of the Ur 
version of GEN (see also above as well as Chapter VII and the commentary to the section for further 
discussion).^®® 

The overall evidence from Meturan allows a new analysis of the Sumerian Gilgames material. 
As we have seen in the previous chapter, GEN manuscript Me2 provides an alternative ending to 
GEN, with a catch-line that connects it with GH A. According to Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 5), 
the implication of this catch-line is that “Texperience deprimante avec le monde des morts a incite 
Gilgames a partir en expedition posur la Foret des Cedres, en quete d’immortalite”. This conclusion 
is substantially correct, although Cavigneaux/al-Ravd {ibidem) do not interpret this evidence as an 
argument in favor of a Sumerian Gilgames Cycle, but rather “a un niveau plus abstrait, (...) c’est la 
hantise de la mort qui pousse Gilgamesh dans sa quete et qui, au dela des episodes anecdotiques, 
donne son sens a la legende”. 

Even if the catch-line is merely a local curricular device and not an indicator that the scribal 
tradition elsewhere saw the compositions as sequential, it is significant that the two Gilgames com¬ 
positions were studied in sequence. The recitation of Gilgames’s deeds in the Meturan manuscripts 
of the DG points to a tradition of res gestae attributed to Gilgames. These deeds do not correspond 
exactly to the deeds known from the Sumerian Gilgames stories, but the Meturan evidence sup¬ 
ports the contention that the scribe would have conceived these stories as comprising a cycle. 


4. External Evidence: Archaeological Evidence 

One of the Old Babylonian manuscripts of the Akkadian “Epic of Gilgames”, an excerpt tablet 
from Nippur, has been unearthed in the same archaeological context as many of the manuscripts 
containing GEN and other compositions concerning Gilgames. The excerpt tablet, known as OB 
Nippur (George 2003,241-6), was found in Locus 205 of House F, a private house that functioned as 
a school before the catastrophe which destroyed the city in 1739 BCE (Robson 2001). In this house, 
more than 1400 fragments of tablets were found, among which many exemplars of the Sumerian 
Gilgames stories. Indeed, at least twenty-one manuscripts of GH A have been uncovered in House 
F (Robson 2001, 53) as well as at least eighteen manuscripts of GEN (Chapter VIII below) This fact 
suggests that, in Nippur, the Old Babylonian scribes were organizing the Akkadian stories about 
Gilgames in a coherent series at approximately the same time when they were copying stories about 
him in Sumerian. On the basis of this evidence, it is not too far-fetched to hypothesize a scenario 
where it was the awareness of the existence of a Sumerian cycle which inspired the creation of a 
more conscious Akkadian series. 


5. Evidence Against a Cycle? 

As I mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, Michalowski (2010, 17) recently argued that 
“evidence from antiquity undermines” the picture by which there existed a homogenous Sumer¬ 
ian Gilgames cycle. More specifically, he brought forward two sets of evidence to argue his case; 


298 For an analysis of this ritual see Walker/Dick (2001). 

299 For these lines see also Veldhuis (2004, 71). 
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“ancient literary catalogs that are thought to contain listings of texts used at a certain level of 
school instruction, and the matter of the manuscript distribution in various cities” {ibidem). 

The issue of manuscript distribution is difficult to address and presents a serious problem in 
arguing for a pan-Mesopotamian Sumerian Gilgames Cycle. Explaining it away by invoking the 
chances-of-discovery argument is too simplistic, although it may at present be the only solution. 
However, most of the Sumerian Gilgames stories are attested at Nippur and Ur, with Meturan 
coming in third. As such, it seems likely that the scribal traditions established in these schools 
understood these tales are belonging together into a coherent whole. 

The evidence from the ancient literary catalogues is easier to address. The situation for the 
Sumerian Gilgames stories is quite interesting. At present, there exists eleven literary catalogues 
dating to the Old Babylonian period, identified by provenience or present location. The table below 
lists all the catalogues, which preserve one or more entries of the Sumerian Gilgames compositions. 
The opening line of each catalogue is also given when available. TG, which does not mention either 
Gilgames or Enkidu, is also considered in the present context, for reasons which I discussed else¬ 
where (Gadotti 2006). 



Nippur 2 
(Sulgi A) 

Url 

(Sulgi B) 

Ur2 

(Nisaba A) 

Louvre 

(Missing) 

GEN 

7 (or 20 or 21) 

Not attested 

(29) 

7 (or 14 or 15) 

GH A 

10 

14 

9 

10 

GH B 

14 

16 

10 

38 

GBH 

11 

- 

11 

37 

GA 

12 

- 

12 

- 

DG 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TG 

13 

- 

- 

- 


Two elements immediately stand out. The first is the absence of the entry for DG from all the sur¬ 
viving catalogues (see also Michalowski 2010,18). The incipit of this text is preserved only in the 
Meturan version of the composition (am gal-e ba-nii), which may represents a local tradition. 
However, although the Meturan literary tradition shows a certain degree of independence from, for 
instance, the Nippur or Ur traditions, we know that other Gilgames stories attested in both Meturan 
and Nippur manuscripts had identical incipits (GH A). Thus, nothing prevents us from assuming 
that the same holds true of DG as well. The second element is the difficulty in establishing whether 
GEN is inventoried in any of these catalogues at all. GEN shares its first line with at least three other 
Sumerian compositions, InstrSur, EnkNin and EJN. 

The question to be asked is, however, what information the catalogues actually provide about 
thematic matters. Charpin (1986,453) pointed out that the text here labeled Url was not properly a 
catalogue but rather “un inventaire de tablettes contenues dans deux paniers”. Similarly, Delnero 
(2010a) recently demonstrated that, far from being curricular tools of the Old Babylonian scribal 
education, the catalogues (in particular the Ur and the Louvre ones) are inventory lists. Therefore, 
they are only informative about the archival practices of the Old Babylonian scribes. As such, they 
may not be used/or or against any discussion about a Sumerian Gilgames Cycle. 

To complicate matters is the fact that the manuscript distribution of the Sumerian Gilgames 
stories is not necessarily reflected in the catalogues. Michalowski himself (2010, 18) notes that 
“GBH is listed in literary catalogs from Nippur and Ur. It is currently documented only on tablets 
from Nippur [sixteen exemplars] and Meturan [three exemplars], and one from an unknown site”. 
At the present state of evidence, there does not seem to be a correspondence between literary cat¬ 
alogues and narratological and thematic matters pertaining to the Sumerian Gilgames cycle. As 
such, catalogs have no bearing in the investigation at hand and Michalowski’s objection may be 
set aside. 
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6. Conclusions 

In this chapter, I demonstrated that there is sufficient internal evidence to suggest that the ancient 
Mesopotamian scribes had a notion of a Sumerian Gilgames Cycle, intended as a collection of 
stories about the king of Uruk. This does not, by any means, signify that there existed a Sumerian 
Gilgames Epic, and we do not have any evidence with respect to this matter. However, the evidence 
discussed in this chapter indicates that as early as the IS* century BCE there was indeed such a 
thing as a Sumerian Gilgames Cycle. 

Choosing the term “cycle” may at a first glance seem to go against the emic approach advo¬ 
cated by scholars in the field (especially, but not only, Vastiphout 1999 and Michalowski 2010). 
That is not the case. Whenever possible, one must use the native word (in this case Sumerian and 
Akkadian) in discussing these topics. On the other hand, however, the lack of native terminology 
often leaves no other choice than labeling with terms which, however anachronistic, are famil¬ 
iar. Recent studies in the topic of genre theory (e. g. Holm 2005; Michalowski 2010; Rubio 2004; 
Vastiphout 1999) have conclusively shovm that ancient Mesopotamians did have a generic system, 
although its modes and types were not spelled out according to modalities which are familiar to 
us. At the same time, scholars involved in the study of ancient genres argue against approach¬ 
ing ancient Mesopotamian texts by forcing our generic systems upon them, but in favor of using 
the texts themselves as a starting point. I wish to make clear here that I share this point of view. 
However, a label is, after all, just that, a label. As long as one defines the boundaries within which 
a given term is used, the fact that that same term did not existed in the native language seems to me 
a moot point. Anachronistic terms can, and must, be used for labeling, as in the long run, this will 
facilitate scholarly discourse. 

On the one hand forcing upon Ancient Mesopotamian texts categories and labels that do not 
belong to their literature system may present some inconveniences. On the other hand, it may at 
present be one of the few available avenues to at least begin speaking about Mesopotamian litera¬ 
ture. The label “cycle” is anachronistic when applied to Sumerian literary production, and there 
exists in Sumerian (or Akkadian) no corresponding term which would reflect this meaning. On the 
other hand, I find using this label an extremely useful heuristic tool to define the Sumerian stories 
about Gilgames. 


CHAPTER VII 

Enkidu’s Return and The Catalogue of Ghosts: 

GEN U. 255-end 

1. Introduction 

The final section of GEN focuses on Enkidu’s report to Gilgames about the fate of mankind in the 
afterlife. The description consists of a set of exempla: to the king of Uruk’s very specific questions 
about whether an individual is in the Netherworld, Enkidu answers, with one exception, in the 
affirmative.He then proceeds to illustrate the fate that has befallen upon each individual. Never 
once does Enkidu show ignorance in the matter. The question-and-answer section is usually articu¬ 
lated in a couplet, although on one occasion Enkidu’s answer takes up two lines (11. 292-294). 

Enumeration as a principle of literary composition is a well-attested device in Sumerian lit¬ 
erature (e. g. Civil 1987; Rubio 2003). GEN is therefore not unique in employing such a device. In 
addition, co-dependency between Sumerian literature and lexical lists is also well documented, as 
both Michalowski (1998) and Brisch (2009) illustrated. Interestingly, although no lexical lists have 
been uncovered, which may have inspired GEN 255-end, this section parallels several parts of FUH 
(Geller 1985; Cooper 2009). 

The direction of the borrowing is impossible to establish since the extant manuscripts of both 
compositions date to the Old Babylonian period. Both GEN and FUH may have used a common, yet 
unknown source. Indeed, although dependence of the list of ghosts on lexical parallels has yet to 
be found, the inspirational principle may reside, as it is the case in other Sumerian literary compo¬ 
sitions, in the lexical tradition. 

At present, there are four local traditions, which preserve the list of ghosts as documented in 
manuscripts from Nippur, Ur, Meturan and the unknown location which produced XI. To be sure, 
the position of XI, currently housed in the Schpyen Collection, Oslo, is difficult to ascertain. An 
analysis of the variants in XI indicates closer similarities with the Ur and Meturan manuscripts 
rather than with the ones from Nippur. However, its definitive provenience is at present impossible 
to pinpoint. 

As it is often the case in Sumerian literary compositions which contain long lists of items, the 
list of ghosts presents a high degree of variation. This trend has been identified in other Sumerian 
literary compositions; for example, the list of temples Inana leaves behind in InDesc (InDesc 11. 
7-13; Sladek 1974,184-6); the list of garments Inana wears and then takes off (InDesc 11.17-25; Sladek 
1974, 71-83); the list of Enki’s daughters according to EnNinh (11. 69-126; Attinger 1984); and the list 
of mes in GH A (1.148 and variants; Edzard 1990-1, Civil 2003). Although GEN 11. 255-278 are stable 
throughout the extant manuscripts, from 1.279 onwards the manuscripts arrange the exempla quite 
differently; at the same time, however, there is consistency within the same local tradition. 

At the onset, Enkidu hesitates in providing his master with any information concerning what 
he saw in the hereafter. He is afraid that Gilgames will be overwhelmed by the news and overcome 
vdth despair. This indeed happens, but the desperation the Urukian king displays has nothing to 
do with the depiction of the Netherworld, but rather with the fact that the Netherworld is an utterly 
sexless place. GEN 11.244-254 make this clear: 

244. gu-ni gu-da mu-ni-in-la ne mu-un-su-ub-be 

245. en tar-re im-mi-in-kus-u-ne 


300 The exception is the man who went up in smoke (1. 305) and whose spirit is the only one about whom Gilgames 
enquires that is not in EreskigaTs realm (1.306). 
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246. a-ag-ga kur-ra igi bi-in-dUg 

247. nu-us-ma-ab-be-en ku-li-gUj^ nu-us-ma-ab-be-en 

248. tukum-bi a-ag-ga kur-ra mu-ra-ab-be-en 

249. za-e tus-a er ge^^-e ga-tus ga-er 

250. gis su bi-in-tag-ga sag^-zu ba-e-hul 

251. gis gis-ur sumun-a-gin^ uh bi-in-tag 

252. gal^-la me-na-am ga-an-si-du-un bi-in-dug^ 

253. gal^-la ki-in-dar-gin^ sahar-ra ab-si 

254. en-e bi-in-dug^ sahar-ra ba-da-an-tus 

244. One embraced the other while kissing him. 

245. They wore each other out by asking questions: 

246. (Gilgames said:) “You saw the regulations of the Netherworld - 

247. “If only you would tell me about it, my friend, if only you would tell me about it!” 

248. (Enkidu replied:) “If I am to tell you about the regulations of the Netherworld, 

249. “You, then, sit down and weep!” (Gilgames said:) “I, then, sit down and weep!” 

250. (Enkidu explained:) “When the hand touched the penis, your heart rejoiced at it!” 

251. “(But now) the penis is like a rotten beam, termites devour it!” 

252. He (= Gilgames) said: “Where is the vulva? Let me go there!” 

253. (Enkidu answered:) “The vulva is like a crevice, it is filled with dust”. 

254. “Alas!” the lord said and sat down in the dust. 

This illustrates that Gilgames does not despair about the reality of the Netherworld in general, as 
Katz (2003, 213) suggested. Rather, he is shocked upon hearing the complete absence of sexuality 
in the afterlife. Cooper (2009, 29-30) correctly argued that there is a very specific reason why these 
lines open the portrayal of the ghosts’ destinies, as they “demonstrate[s] that there is no after-the- 
fact remedy for the failure to reproduce while alive; there can be no coupling among the dead”. This 
fits nicely not only with the overarching theme of GEN 11. 255-278, namely that it is paramount for 
an individual to produce heirs. It is also pertinent for Gilgames himself. Once he hears about the 
fates of the various individuals he reacts in two very different manners, discussed below. Suffice it 
to say here that according to the Ur tradition, Gilgames returns to Uruk to institute proper funerary 
cults for his parents; according to the Meturan tradition, he manifests his despairs but reacts by 
setting his mind to go to the “Land of the Living” in order to establish a name for himself; according 
to the Nippur tradition, there is no reaction at all, as all the manuscripts preserving the end of the 
composition conclude the list with the description of the fate of the man who went up in smoke. 

In this chapter, I analyze the list of ghosts preserved in GEN 255-end. I argue that this section 
has very little to do with the ancient Mesopotamian conceptualization of the Netherworld {pace 
Chiodi 1994). Furthermore, despite what scholars (especially Katz 2003, 199 and 213) have sug¬ 
gested, there is no real moral message to the list, nor should GEN be considered a canonical docu¬ 
ment about what awaited mankind in the afterlife. Finally, GEN 255-end is certainly not a collection 
of moral precepts or advices about how to properly behave during one’s lifetime so as to gain a 
better position in death. 

Rather, Enkidu’s description has two functions: first, as originally suggested by Alster (1974) 
and more recently articulated by George (2003, 53), the list emphasizes the importance of funer¬ 
ary cults and the relevance the care of the death had within Mesopotamian society. Such mortu¬ 
ary cults are very well attested archaeologically.^”^ Closely associated to the cult of the ancestors 
are the serious concerns expressed by this list about the absolute necessity of keeping the ghosts 
appeased, so as to avoid they behave like evil spirit. The similarities between GEN 255-end and FUH 


301 E.g. Barrett (2007); Cohen (2005); Katz (2003 and 2007); Radner (2005). 
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argue in favor of such interpretation, wthich is a corollary to the maintenance of proper funerary 
cults. 

Secondly, there may be a hvofold pedagogical purpose to the list, although the evidence for this 
is admittedly circumstantial. On the one hand, the answers Enkidu provides to Gilgames enable 
him to accept the fact that he, too, is a mortal man (Katz 2003,213). On the other hand, GEN 255-end 
also informs Gilgames about the a ag-ga kur-ra, “the regulations of the Netherworld” (1. 246). 
This is not mere curiosity on the part of the Urukian king. Rather, it is connected to his office as a 
Netherworld judge, an office which he assumes only after he dies. The tradition depicting Gilgames 
as a Netherworld judge is well attested and it at present documented as early as the Old Babylonian 
period (George 2003,127-132). It is however likely that it developed earlier than that, although when 
precisely is at present impossible to tell. 

GEN 255-end may therefore have been composed as a way to conceptualize Gilgames’s training, 
a Gilgames-paedia of a kind. This is suggested by a few factors: first, Gilgames uses the terminus 
technicus a ag- ga, “order, news, regulation”.The king of Uruk wishes to be informed about the 
rules of a realm for which he will have a very specific, and very important, role. Secondly, the list 
is extremely detailed and the specificity of Gilgames’s questions may be connected with the need 
for knowledge. Finally, with two blatant exceptions, there is no real personal interest on Gilgames’s 
part. For instance, only in the Ur tradition does he ask about the fate of his parents. Furthermore, 
this seems to be an afterthought, as it appears at the end of the list. His inquiry about still-born is 
also located at the end of all extant traditions. In other words, there is no urgency on the hero’s past 
to know about how his kin fares in the Netherworld. 

A more practical pedagogical function of the list, meant to help students to learn Sumerian, 
should not be excluded. Robson (2001) has shown that, at least at Nippur, GEN was part of the 
so-called House F Fourteen, a group of compositions extensively used by teachers to instruct their 
pupils in Sumerian language and literature. Before further illustrating all above mentioned func¬ 
tions, however, a discussion of the Mesopotamian conceptualization of ghosts is necessary. 


2. Mesopotamian Ghosts and How to Deal with Them^°^ 

According to Mesopotamian beliefs, human beings are made up of two components; a tangible, 
visible body (Sumerian su; Akkadian siruy°‘^ and an intangible and usually invisible spirit (Sumer¬ 
ian gidim; Akkadian etemmu). The most elaborated explanation of this belief is found in the story 
of “Atrahasis”. This composition is known from manuscripts dating from the Old Babylonian to the 
Late Babylonian period (Lambert/Millard 1999, 31-39; see also Wilcke 1999) and it narrates, among 
other things, how mankind had been created to relieve the gods from unbearable burdens.^”^ 
Whether this section of “Atrahasis” was an innovation of its author, or a similar story circulated in 


302 In the so-called Eduba literature (see especially Eduba R) this term is employed to describe the guiding principles 
of the school, and it has the same nuance in GEN 1. 246. 

303 This overview owes much to Abusch (1995 and 1998); Bottero (1984); Cooper (2009); and Katz (2003). 

304 At times, the juxtaposition body/spirit is expressed via pars pro toto by referring to bones (esemtu) vs. spirit 
(etemmu) (e.g. Bottero 1984). 

305 Of the eight extant Old-Babylonian sources, three (corresponding to Tablet I, II and III of the story) date to the 
reign of Ammisaduqa and seem to come from Sippar. The others are not dated, but are assumed by the editors to come 
from Sippar as well and to be contemporaneous to the other three. As such, the composition as vie have it is slightly 
later than most of the GEN manuscripts. Katz (2007,176 and fn. 28) discusses the date of “Atrahasis” and the problems 
related to transposing what appears to have been an Akkadian invention into a Sumerian milieu. What Katz fails to 
recognize is that the extant corpus of Sumerian literary documents is contemporaneous to “Atrahasis” and dates to 
the 18**' century BCE. There are very few exceptions, namely the Ur III literary texts discussed in Rubio (forthcoming). 
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pre-Old Babylonian times is at present impossible to determine. What is certain is that other stories 
existed, which attempted to explain the birth of mankind (e.g. Pettinato 1971 and Clifford 1994). 
According to “Atrahasis”, the gods had convened and made man from clay mixed with the blood of 
a god, who had been sacrificed precisely for such purpose. Pertinent for the present discussion are 
“Atrahasis” 111.208-217, and 11. 223-224, where Enki addresses the assembly: 

208. ila isten lithuhuma 

209. litellilu ilu ina tibi 

210. ina sirisu u ddmisu 

211. ‘^nintu liballil ptta 

212. ilumma u awilum libtallilu 

213. puhur ina titti 

214. ahridtisi umi uppa i nisme 

215. ina sir Hi etemmu libM 

216. balta it-ta-su lisedi^su'ma 

217. assu la mussi etemmu libM 

(...) 

223. ^we-ila sa isu tema 

224. ina puhrisunu ittabhu 

208. “Let one single god be slaughtered 

209. “So that all the gods may be cleansed in a dipping. 

210. “In his flesh and his blood 

211. “Let Nintu mix clay, 

212. “So that god and man 

213. “Shall be thoroughly mixed in the clay, 

214. “In such as way that we shall hear the drum for the rest of time. 

215. “Let there be an etemmu (spirit) from the god’s flesh, 

216. “Let it proclaim living as its sign, 

217. “So that this be not forgotten let there be spirit.” 

223. We-ila, who had temu, 

224. They slaughtered in the assembly. 

From this passage it emerges that, in the Mesopotamian view, mankind partook of the divine 
because it was created from the flesh and blood of a god. A central role was played by the etemmu, 
which consisted of the spirit of the sacrificed god. It was this divine portion, which all men have, 
that allowed them not only to “survive death”, but also to maintain their personality in the afterlife. 
As Abusch (1995, 309) eloquently explained, the name of the slain god 

is We-ilu, and he is characterized as one who has temu, ‘understanding, intelligence’ or perhaps 
even ‘psyche’. Note the similarity in sound and the punning between awilu and we(-)ila and 
between we-e ... tema and etemmu. Thus, when alive, mankind receives both its life and the 
name awilu, ‘man’ from this god (a)we-ilu. But also because of this god and man’s divine origin, 
mankind survives after death in the form of a ghost (...).^‘’'’ 

It is indispensable for the maintenance of the natural order of the cosmos that people be buried 
according to well-established funerary procedures, lest their spirits come back to haunt the living 


306 See also Wilcke 1999. 
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(Abusch 1995, 309; Katz 2003, 198). In addition, regular funerary offerings must be presented to 
them, both to keep them appeased and to supply them with food other than the clay and dirty water 
available in the Netherworld.^”^ As van der Toorn (e. g. 1996, 48) has shown, the duty of caring for 
the dead fell upon his or her family members. In particular, it was the son - as male heir - who had 
to provide his ancestors and parents with any required items which may keep them at peace.In 
absence of a male heir, daughters were tasked with this responsibility. Individuals whose bodies 
were not properly cared for became restless ghosts and it was in such situations that the “gidim/ 
etemmu may become associated with the demonic class udugjutukku and even be so designated” 
(Abusch 1995, 310). 

Mesopotamian sources, both in Sumerian and Akkadian, are rich in information on how to 
deal with ghosts. Abusch (1995, 310-311) classified these documents into three main categories; 
the rituals to be enacted in order to appease the angry ghosts (for instance FUH); the literary docu¬ 
ments describing descents to the Netherworld (for instance “Ur-Namma A” and InDesc); and the 
curses contained in various types of documents (such as treaties, boundary stones and others). The 
main purpose of the first group of texts is, according to Abusch, to individuate the reasons why the 
ghosts have become restless and solve the problem they pose. This is usually done by restoring or 
instituting proper funerary cults. As Geller (1997,106-7) put it 

[T]he funerary cult is to be performed primarily to protect the living from being affected by the 

dead, no matter what the relationship had been before a member of the family had died. 

Curses are meant to prevent culprits from escaping punishment, even after death (Abusch 1995,311). 
The purpose of the literary documents is more difficult to ascertain and their relations with the cult 
and its rituals are not clear-cut. Matters are further complicated by the curricular settings in which 
most of the Old Babylonian Sumerian literary documents were produced. It seems however clear 
that the several literary compositions centering on a netherworld journey do not portray a cohesive 
and coherent picture of the realm of the death. In the case of GEN, it is likely that, although not a 
ritual or cultic text per se - at least as far as we can tell - the composition emphasizes the impor¬ 
tance of funerary cults. Of the thirty examples listed in all extant manuscripts, twelve clearly state 
the importance of having someone - anyone - performing proper funerary cults for the dead.^“® 
Indeed, as Abusch (1995, 310) pointed out, in GEN “the state of the dead is described is terms of 
and related to the human support system (...) the manner of death and the treatment of the body”. 

In light of this discussion, the function and the significance of the list of shadows described in 
GEN 255-end may be better understood. A detailed analysis of the shadows is provided below. For 
convenience’s sake, the list is organized thematically. 


3. If One has HeirsGEN 255-268 

GEN’s list of shades opens with Gilgames’s inquiry about the fate of individuals who had from at 
least one up to seven descendants.^^” Cooper (2009, 25) already noted that “the usual portrayal of 
the ghosts’ situations is uniformly dreary, but some of the ghosts seen by Enkidu were doing well 
indeed, especially those who had had many children”. This seems indeed to be the case, since 


307 See IsDesc 1.8; NergEres Sultantepe Version, iii 3; Gilg. VII188. 

308 See also Radnor (2005, 74-5). 

309 These are: the men who left behind one through seven heirs; the heirless man; the courtier; the barren woman; 
the man who has none who may provide offerings; and Gilgames’s parents. 

310 For the translation of dumu as “descendant, offspring”, see Radnor (2005, 82-3). 
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the destiny of man improves in the Netherworld as long as he has left a progeny behind.^^^ Thus, 
whereas the man who had only one descendant “complains about the peg set in his wall” (1. 256), 
the man who had seven children “sits on a chair with the lesser gods and listens to the proceed¬ 
ings” (1. 268). 

The underlying message of this section is clear: it is paramount for the welfare of an indi¬ 
vidual in the Netherworld to have as many descendants as possible.The primary role played by 
descendants in GEN 255-end is emphasized by the fact that Gilgames first enquires about people 
who do have heirs. This is more than simply a mnemonic device, facilitated by the sequence one- 
through-seven expressed in 11. 255-268. It is indeed a central concern. 


4. If One has No Heir: GEN 269-278 

This message is reinforced by the ensuing section, detailing the otherworldly destiny of people who 
died without heirs. The composition lists five very different cases and provides for each of them 
dismal prospects: 

269. lii ibila nu-tuku igi bi-du^-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

270. segj 2 gis-ur-ra-gin^ ninda al-gu^-e 

271. tiru-e igi bi-du^-am igi bi-du^-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

272. ®‘^a-la-la hur-ra-gin^ ar dug^-ga ab-us 

273. munus nu-u-tu igi bi-du^-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

274. dug Ni ke^-da-gin^ ti-na i-gurud lu nu-mu-un-hul-e 

275. gurus tur ur dam-na-ka tug nu-sig^-ge igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ 
an-ak 

276. gi su-ak su im-mi-du^ ugu gi su-ak-a er gig i-seg-sCg 

277. ki-sikil tur ur dam-na-ka tug nu-sig^-ge igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ 
an-ak 

278. es su-ak su im-mi-du^ es su-ak-a er gig i-seg-seg 

269. “Did you see the man who had no heir?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

270. “He eats bread which is like a fired brick”. 

271. “Did you see the courtier?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

272. “Like a hurum-pot (making noise) because of an alala-stick, he is set aside”. 

273. “Did you see the woman who did not give birth?” “I saw her”. “How does she fare?” 

274. “Like a pot that is ..., she has brashly been cast aside, no man takes pleasure in her”. 

275. “Did you see the young man who never removed the cloth from the lap of his spouse?” 
“I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

276. “He completed the reed mat, so he (now) starts weeping bitterly over the reed mat”. 

277. “Did you see the young woman who never removed the cloth from the lap of her spouse?” 
“I saw her”. “How does she fare?” 

278. “She completed the rope, so she (now) starts weeping bitterly over the rope”. 

The fate of the individual who had no heir is to comparable to the one who had only two descend¬ 
ants. The latter “sits on two bricks and eats bread” (1.258) while the former “eats bread which is like 
a fired brick” (1. 270). In the case of the man who had two descendants, the implication is that, in 


311 See also Radner (2005, 74). 

312 Chiodi (1994, 467-8) highlighted the importance the family unity plays in the first section of the list of the shades, 
although she does not develop the rapport heirs / funerary cults. 
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the afterlife, he will be sustained by his progeny - the two bricks upon which he sits are a metaphor 
for his two descendants - and will have bread to eat, provided by his descendants. The heirless 
man, however, faces a much more dreadful prospect: the available bread is like a fired brick. This 
can only mean that the bread is as hard as a fired brick, and therefore inedible. As such, the man 
vdth no heirs is destined to go hungry in the Netherworld. 

The fate of the courtier is difficult to ascertain, as 1.272 is extremely problematic.The general 
sense, however, is that this individual is to be set aside. A similar fate awaits the woman with no 
children. Not only is she cast aside in the netherworld, but none takes pleasure in her (1. 274). 
Her fate is extremely interesting when considered vis-a-vis GEN 11. 244-254 discussed above. As 
the Netherworld is the place where everyone is automatically deprived of sexual pleasures upon 
arrival, it is odd to find a class of individuals for which such pleasures are denied twice, namely 
upon entrance and as a general destiny. 

The section ends with a description of the fates of the young lad and lass who never had inter¬ 
course - and therefore never had children (11. 275-278). Cooper (2000b, 91 and 102-3) convincingly 
argued that the Sumerian terms gurus and ki-sikil designated a young man and woman who 
reached the age of marriage.This allowed them to be in an position of enjoying the pleasure 
of marital intercourse. In the present context, the adjective tur indicates that, although sexually 
mature, the lad and the lass are still too young to marry. For them too, there is no happily-ever-after, 
as they both weep bitterly (1. 276 and 1. 278). Incidentally, GEN 11. 275-278 may draw or have been 
influenced by FUH11. 313-314, preserved in a section of the composition listing restless evil spirits: 

313. '■ki?-sikil?'' su '■nu-du^''-a he-[me-en] 

314. ''gurus a'' nu-la he-''me''-em 

313. “Whether you are a young girl (?) who was not fulfilled, 

314. “Whether you are a youth who was not bound (?)”. 

As suggested by Geller (1985,102-3), these lines refer to the fact that neither individual has reached 
sexual maturity. In addition, these lines, and GEN 11. 275-8, fit into the larger framework of an 
asexual netherworld suggested not only by GEN 11.250-253 but also by GEN 11. 273-274. 


5. If One Dies... not Whole? GEN 279-286a and 305-306 

With GEN 1. 279, the manuscript traditions begin to vary. Specific idiosyncrasies of the various 
sources are treated in the commentary and in Chapter VIII. Here, I will limit my observation to the 
nature of the section, which is given below for convenience’s sake: 

279. lii ur-mah-e gu^-a igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

280. a su-gUjQ a giri-gUj^ gig-a-ni im-me 

281. lii ur-ta sub-ba igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

282. giri-pad-ra-ni su gibil nu-ub-he 

283. lu “^iskur-ra giri-bala mu-ni-in-ra igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

284. gud-gin^ al-bulugg uh im-da-ab-gu^-e 

285. lu sahar sub-ba igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

286. gud-gin^ al-bulugg uh im-da-gu^-e 

286a.u-ni al-bar a-ni al-bar u gid al-gu^-e a-ses al-nag-nag uru bar-ra-a al-tus 


313 See commentary. 

314 See also Wilcke 1985. 
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287. lii me-a sub-ba igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

288. ki ama-ni sag-du-ni nu-un-dab^-be dam-a-ni er mu-un-seg-seg 

279. “Did you see the man that was eaten by a lion?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

280. ‘“0 my hand! 0 my foot!’, he cries bitterly”. 

281. “Did you see the man who fell from the roof (epileptic)?” “I saw him”. 

“How does he fare?” 

282. “They cannot repair his bones”. 

283. “Did you see the man whom Iskur annihilated?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

284. “He swells like an ox, while the lice are eating him”. 

285. “Did you see the man who has been befallen by dirt (leper)?” “I saw him”. “How does he 
fare?” 

286. “He swells like an ox, while the lice are eating him”. 

286a. “His food is set aside, his water is set aside, he eats uprooted plants, he drinks bitter 
water, he lives outside of the city”. 

287. “Did you see the man who fell in battle?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

288. “There his mother cannot hold his head, his wife cries bitterly”. 

These lines cannot be as easily categorized as the two sections previously discussed. The individu¬ 
als listed here either died a violent death (11. 281-282; 283-284; 287-288), not whole (11. 279-280) or 
both (11.279-280; 281-282; 287-288).^^^ According to Enkidu’s report, their horrible death carries onto 
the Netherworld. For example, it is to be assumed that the man who was eaten by a lion (1. 279) 
laments over the loss of his limbs, which were presumably left behind ... with the lion. Similarly, 
the individual who fell off the roof, thus breaking his bones, cannot be put together in the afterlife. 
The message is clear; whatever condition one was in when one departed the world of the living will 
stay with them for eternity. 

A similar conclusion, based on slightly different premises, was reached by Katz (2003, 215), 
who argued that “ [t]he state of the spirit is determined during its lifetime or by the circumstances of 
death. One remains what one was in life or at the moment of death. This is most clearly illustrated 
by the descriptions of the leper and the man who was burned”. Along the same lines, Chiodi (1994, 
469) stated that “[i]l tipo di morte che ha colpito Tuomo puo essere un’eterna dannazione per il 
defunto, un male a cui non si puo piii sfuggire e che e ancora piu pesante se non e stato possible, 
proprio per il modo in cui si e deceduti, seppellire il defunto”. 

Cooper (2009) brought attention to the fact that this section too displays many similarities to 
FUH, especially 11. 320-324; 

320. du ur-e'' ba-an-gaz he-me-''en'' 

321. du ur-e ba''-an-gu^ he-me-''en‘' 

322. dii’’ a-a b[a]-us he-me-''en'' 

323. lii ''ur-ta ba-sub‘' he-me-e[n] 

320. “Whether you are a man whom a lion killed, 

321. “Or a man whom a lion devoured, 

322. “Or a man who perished in the waters, 

323. “Or a man who fell off a roof”. 


315 Chiodi (1994, 469) interpreted the destiny of the man who died in battle quite differently, as she believed that 
this was the only death by battle could guarantee a happy afterlife. Such destiny is allegedly happy because the de¬ 
ceased’s father (sic!) cries over his head. 
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With respect of FUH, Cooper (2009, 27) remarked that these ghosts had been 

included in the extensive repertory of evil demons tvho can cause harm to humans, but only 
the malevolent ghost, and not the other demons, was considered to be the spirit of a human, 
one who died in circumstances that made a burial or funerary cult problematic: the improperly 
buried, youths who died before they could reproduce, those who died alone in the desert and 
remained unburied, the drowned and unrecovered, and those who died from animal attacks 
or accidents, either because such deaths damaged the integrity of the corpse, or the ghost was 
angry due to a premature or violent death. 

The connection between GEN and FUH is inescapable, as one finds in these documents two for¬ 
mulations of the same idea. FUH 1. 321 mentions the evil ghost of the man eaten by a lion and is 
parallel to GEN 1.279. Similarly, FUH 1.323 describes the individual who had fallen off the roof, thus 
echoing GEN 1. 281. Connected, at least on a more general level, are also FUH 1.322 and GEN 1.283, 
as they both described individuals whose death involved raging waters. 

Overall, this section addresses the issue of the destiny of those who left the world of the living 
not whole. Even GEN 11. 287-288 conform to this reading. As the text explicitly says, the wife of the 
man who died in battle weeps bitterly over his corpse, which is missing the head, since his mother 
cannot hold it.^^*’ To this section belongs also the man who went up in smoke (11.305-306). Just like 
his body disappeared from the earthly domain, so too it is absent from the Netherworld. This is the 
last, and most extreme, case of the loss of one’s bodily integrity. The disappearance of the body on 
earth translates into the absolute dissolution of the individual. 


6. The Man whose Corpse Lies in the Steppe: GEN 289-289a 

Of particular interest, although poorly understood, is the case of the individual whose body lies in 
the steppe, here discussed in conjunction with the fate of the man who fell in battle, already men¬ 
tioned above. Whereas his destiny in the afterlife is not clear, since 1.289a is damaged, it is evident 
that the reference is here to the body of an individual who received no proper burial. The passage 
reads as follows: 

287. lu me-a sub-ba igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

288. ki ama-ni sag-du-ni nu-un-dab^-be dam-a-ni er mu-un-seg-sOg 

289. adg-da-a-ni edin-na an-nu igi bi-dUg-dm igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ i-gal 
289a. [...]-ta su?-ta im-da-dul? 

287. “Did you see the man who fell in battle?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

288. “There his mother cannot hold his head, his wife cries bitterly”. 

289. “Did you see (the man) whose corpse lies in the steppe?” [“I saw him”.] 

“How does he fare?” 

289a. “He is covered(?) with ... [...]” 


316 For a difference interpretation see Chiodi (1994, 469). 
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These lines are parallel to Gilg. XII148-151, wthich read: 

148. sa ina tdhazi dekii tamur dta[mar] 

149. abisu u ummisu qaqqassu nasu u assassu ina muhhis[u ibakk]a[su] 

150. sa salamtasu ina seri nadd[t] tamur dtamalr] 

151. etemmasu ina ersetim ul sali[l] 

148. “Did you see the man who died in battle?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

149. “His father and his mother honor his memory and his wife [weeps] over [him]”. 

150. “Did you see the one whose corpse lies in the steppe?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

151. “His ghost is restless in the Netherworld”. 

E. Frahm (1999) convincingly argued that Nabu-zuqup-kenu, a scholar at the court of Sargon II of 
Assyria, made a new copy of Tablet XII when the news of Sargon’s death in battle reached him in 
705 BCE. Sargon’s body was never recovered and consequently his spirit was left to wander aim¬ 
lessly in the steppe for eternity. This event had serious ideological repercussions at the Assyrian 
court: never had a king died in battle and the implications were as far reaching as they were trouble¬ 
some.That such event may have inspired Nabu-zuqup-kenu is therefore not surprising, although 
Frahm (1999,79) also suggested that his own personal interests - magic and divination - may have 
played a role in the redaction of the manuscript. And indeed, as George (2003,53) pointed out “the 
Assyrian king and those many of his soldiers who must have perished with him [in the war against 
the Cymmerians] are exactly the figures with which the end of Tablet XII is concerned”. 

This interpretation is however not applicable to the Sumerian version, which certainly inspired 
Tablet XII. Whereas a specific historical event may have prompted the redaction of manuscript N 
of Tablet XH by Nabu-zuqup-kenu, there is no evidence to suggest a similar scenario for N44, Ur4, 
Ur5 and XI. That this destiny represents a larger tradition seems clear because it is attested not 
only at Nippur (in badly preserved context), but also at Ur and in the unprovenanced manuscript 
XI. 


7. The Disrespectful Ghosts: GEN 295-300 

This section comprises three ghosts, who behaved disrespectfully towards their superiors: their 
parents (11.295-296 and 297-298) and their god (11.299-300). These lines are preserved only in the Ur 
tradition and in the manuscript housed in the Schpyen Collection: 

295. lii inim ama a-a-na-ke^ ni nu-teg-ge^jj-dam igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na- 
gin^ an-ak 

296. a ni-gUjQ a gis-ge-en-na seg^^ gi^ nu-na-gul-e 

297. lii as ama a-a-na-ke^ sa bi-dug^-ga igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ 
an-ak 

298. ibila ba-da-kar gidim-ma-ni su al-dag-dag-ge 

299. lu mu digir-ra-na sag bi-in-sal-la igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

300. gidim-ma-ni u ses al-gu^-e a ses al-nag-nag 


317 In particular, the Assyrian court had to deal with the fact that the death of a ruler implied the loss of divine sup¬ 
port. Scholars often cite Ur-Namma as another example of a ruler who died in battle. The evidence for this is however 
circumstantial at best (a broken line in “Ur-Namma A”), as discussed in the commentary. 
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295. “Did you see the man who did not pay homage to the words of his father and his mother?’ 
“I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

296. “He continuously cries out ‘Oh my body! Oh (my) limbs!”’. 

297. “Did you see the man whom the curse of his father and his mother has overtaken?” “I saw 
him”. “How does he fare?” 

298. “He is deprived of an heir, his spirit roams around”. 

299. “Did you see the man who deprecated of the name of his god?” “I saw him”. “How does 
he fare?” 

300. “His ghost eats bitter bread, drinks bitter water”. 

In these cases, the fate the individuals have to endure in the Netherworld is a direct consequence 
of their poor behavior. Specifically, they failed to perform one of their most basic duties, the care 
and honoring of parents and gods. As such, they are severely penalized in the Netherworld. The 
man who did not honor his parents endlessly laments over the state of his body (similarly to the 
man who fell off a roof). 

The one who was cursed by his parents suffers an even worse fate: deprived (in his lifetime) of 
the opportunity of having an heir, he roams around, presumably in the Netherworld (11. 297-298). 
This fate calls to mind the destiny of restless ghosts, relegated to wandering in the steppe because 
no one is tasked with providing them vdth proper funerary rites. A direct parallel is found in a liter¬ 
ary compilation of the FUH published by Geller (1985,140-9). Among the many evil spirits one may 
encounter is the following (Ni 630102): 

gidim lu su dag-dag-ge-da 

The ghost of the man who roams around. 

The destiny of the man who offended his (personal) god shares a fate similar to the one Gilgames’s 
parents endure according to Ur4 rev. 11.15'-16': 

15'. a-a-gUjgU ama-gUj^me-a sig^-[me]-es igi bi-du^-am igi i-ni-dUg-''am'' [a-na-gin^ 
an-ak] 

16'. [min]-a-ne-ne-{ne} a ki-l[ul-la a-lu-a!...]^^® bi-''ib-nag''-[me-es] 

15'. “Did you see the place where my father and my mother dwell?” “I saw it”. 

“How do they fare?” 

16'. “They both drink water at a murderous place, roiled water”. 

Although the lexicon employed by the two passages is not the same, the meaning overlaps: the 
water available for these individuals is spoiled. It is not, in other words, the pure water which 
comes with the libations performed during proper funerary rites. 


8. The Respectful Ghost: GEN 301-302 

The fate of the man who died on behalf of his god (1. 301) is in direct contrast with the one of the 
man who disrespected the god (1.299). Whereas the latter, as discussed above, is destined to “eat[s] 


318 This line may be restored as follows too: [min]-a-ne-ne-{ne} a ki-ni[m-ma ...] / bi-''ib-nag''-[me-es] (see 
commentary). 
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bitter bread and drink[s] bitter water”, the former is allowed to lay on the couch of the gods, a fate 
that reminds one of the destiny of the man who had seven descendants (11. 267-268).^^® 


9. The Still-Born: GEN 303-304 

Among the ghosts that Enkidu encounters in his journey in the Netherworld, the still-born children 
have the best lot: “They enjoy syrup and ghee at golden and silver tables”. Alster (2005, 339-40) 
compared this passage to the Greek conceptualization of early death as expressed by classical 
authors such as Homer and Sophocles. In Alster’s opinion, “the still born children who never came 
to consciousness are relatively well off in the netherworld, playing with ghee and honey”. Cooper 
(2009, 30) expressed a similar view, when he stated that 

[t]he privileged position of the still-born must lie in the fact that never having achieved 
consciousness {temu), their ghosts {etemmu) had never entered into the cycle that made them 
dependent on funerary offerings; perhaps some notion of the innocence or purity of the unborn 
is also being expressed. 

What both scholars failed to note is the fact that, when Gilgames asks Enkidu about these children, 
he qualifies them as “my small still-born”. The manuscript tradition is uniform and all sources 
preserve the possessive pronoun of first person singular. As such, it is unlikely that the text refers to 
still-born in general. Rather, it shows a more pragmatic and focused concern with Gilgames’s (and 
possibly, more generally, royal) progeny. 


10. The Pedagogical Purposes of GEN 255-end 

Besides an overall underlying message, which will be discussed in the next section, all extant tra¬ 
ditions, which preserve GEN 255-end, may be concerned with a Gilgames-paedia, or the “Education 
of Gilgames”. This is in part suggested by the use of the term a ag-ga to describe the information 
the king of Uruk requires from Enkidu. The term is well attested in its basic meaning of “command, 
instructions” (e. g. EnlSud 1.44; Ur-Namma C1.81) and “news” (e. g. Lugalbanda II1.355). However, 
it has a more technical meaning, “regulations”, attested, among others, in Eduba R, 11.3-4 (a ag- ga 
e-dub-ba-a). In this context, it designates the rules which a student must follows each day at 
school. It is also found in DG1. 59 (a ag-ga bi-lu-daj^ kalam-ma), where it defines the regula¬ 
tions and the rituals of the homeland. Similarly, in GEN aag-gakur-ra designates the regulations 
of the Netherworld. But there is more: these regulations can be learned and the pedagogical tools 
Enkidu employs is one which is at home in Mesopotamian scribal education: the list. This tech¬ 
nique is common to all traditions preserving GEN 255-end and allows for a transfer of knowledge 
from the suddenly knowledgeable Enkidu to the temporary ignorant Gilgames. 

The purely pedagogical function of this section, as text specifically designed by Mesopotamian 
teachers to improve their students’ familiarity with the Sumerian language, is more arduous to 
prove. GEN was used in the advanced stages of the Old Babylonian scribal curriculum at Nippur 
(Robson 2001).^^“ Six of the eighteen manuscripts found in Nippur House F, a scribal school, 
contain parts of this section. This demonstrates that this excerpt of the composition was studied 
quite regularly. 


319 For a different reading and translation of these lines see Alster (2005, 340) and commentary. 

320 Admittedly only six of the eighteen manuscripts found in House F contains this section. For the advanced stages 
of scribal education see now Veldhuis (2004); Delnero (2006); Kleinerman (2011) and Michalowski (2011). 
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GEN 255-end is suitable for teaching advanced Sumerian. With one exceptions, each destiny 
is articulated over tivo lines. These consist of sentences, vyhich are deceptively simple, since, at a 
first glance, the structure is formulaic (question and ansvyer). Upon closer scrutiny, hovyever, it is 
clear this is not the case. The lexicon can be extremely complex, as shovyn by the usage of rarely 
attested terms (e. g. 11. 272, 274, 276, 278). That the lexicon vyas considered difficult already in anti¬ 
quity is evidenced by the fact that scribes, especially at Ur and Meturan, often opted out of the more 
obscure lexemes by substituting them with more familiar terms (see commentary). 

The grammar is also rich, and modal as well as conjugational prefixes are used extensively. The 
syntax tends to be relatively straightforward, especially when one considers the “question” part of 
the destiny. However, the “answer” part presents challenges for the pupil (then as now). In par¬ 
ticular, subordination is employed extensively in such a short passage. Indeed, there seems to be a 
pattern of simplicity, the question, vs. complexity, the answer, which makes for a very complicated 
piece of Sumerian literature. 


11. The Underlying Message of GEN 255-end: Nippur, Ur and Meturan 

All three versions are concerned with highlighting the importance of performing proper funerary 
cults for the deceased, thus maintaining the cult of the ancestors alive. If this happens, then the 
spirits of the deceased will be at peace and no evil spirits will disturb the living. This is however 
articulated differently, depending on the place of origins of the manuscripts. The Nippur tradition 
emphasizes the importance of funerary cults in general by listing a series of exempla, the majority 
of which stresses the centrality of these rites within Mesopotamian culture. The Ur tradition is not 
only interested in addressing the importance of the rites and cult of the ancestors. It is also focused 
on royal funerary cults, as evidenced by Ur4 and Ur6. The Meturan tradition adds to the Nippur and 
Ur messages by connecting the end of GEN vdth the beginning of GH A. The concern expressed by 
the Meturan scribes is not only (and not so much) about death and its proper rituals, but about life 
and the preservation of one’s name. 


11.1 Nippur Tradition 

Claiming that the Nippur version is the more linear and less deviant among the three extant 
traditions about GEN is misleading. The misunderstanding lies in the fact that, for the best part 
of the 20'*' century CE, the Nippur tradition was the only tradition, or at least the only one which 
was understood. Neither Kramer (1938) nor Shaffer (1963) gave importance to the Ur documents, 
and the Meturan manuscripts were uncovered in the early 1990s (Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 1993a). The 
manuscript from the Schpyen collection, on the other hand, was published only in 2003. As such, 
the Nippur manuscripts have unwillingly become the “canonical” version. 

The most remarkable feature the Nippur tradition displays is the fact that it is very uniform 
within itself. Both Ur and Meturan show remarkable variations among different exemplars.Con¬ 
versely, Nippur manuscripts show homogeneity. Line sequence is maintained almost entirely and 
there is no evidence for additional fates added by a more inventive (or incompetent) scribe. Some 
manuscripts omit or transpose lines, but this is to be attributed to scribal error and not to any con¬ 
scious effort to deviate from the known text.^^^ 


321 This is iUustrated in detaiis in the textuai matrix and commentary. 

322 See commentary and Chapter Viii. A good exampie is N44, a muiticoiumn tabiet which most iikeiy consisted of 
the finai exam of a young Nippur scribe. That he omitted, among others, it. 269-270, shouid be ascribed to nervousness 
rather than to any reai desire to amend the text. Simiiariy, N49, another muiticoiumn tabiet and exam text, inverts 
it. 275 and 277 and omits, among others, it. 295-302. 
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11.2 Ur Tradition 

The Ur version of GEN 255-end not only displays a general concern vdth the care and the cult of 
the ancestors. It also puts the focus firmly on the issue of royal cults. Interestingly, only one manu¬ 
script, Ur4, preserves a question which one would expect to be preserved in all tradition. Gilgames, 
the dutiful son, inquires about the fate of his parents (Ur4 rev. 14'): 

a-a-gUj(, u ama-gUjQ me-a sig^-[me]-es igi bi-du^-am igi i-ni-dUg-''am'' [a-na-gin^ 
an-ak] 

“Did you see the place where my father and my mother dwell?” “I saw it.” 

“How do they fare?” 

Enkidu’s answer, if correctly restored, is clearly disheartening, although Gilgames’s reaction at the 
news is not given (Ur4 rev. 15'): 

[min]-a-ne-ne-{ne} a ki-l[ul-la a-lu-a!...]^^^ [...] bi-''ib-nag''-[me-es] 

“They [both] drink water at a murd[erous place, roiled water]”. 

I mentioned earlier in the chapter that it is most likely in response to this information that Gilgames 
decides to return to Uruk and has proper funerary rituals set up in memory of his parents, as illus¬ 
trated by Ur6 rev. l'-17'. Of particular interest for the present discussion are 11.10' and 17', where 
Gilgames exhorts his parents: 

a-a-gUjg u ama-gUjQ a si-dg-ga nag-ze-en’’ 

“Father of mine and mother of mine, drink clear water!” 

The tradition preserved in Ur4 and Ur6 - which are clearly connected with one another although 
they are not sequential - is interesting for several reasons. The focus with the royal ancestors is 
in line with Mesopotamian traditions in general (e. g. Finkelstein 1966) and Ur III ideological con¬ 
cerns in particular (Michalowski 2008). In addition, it ties to the Meturan version of DG11.198-199, 
where Gilgames’s parents are said to be in the Netherworld (see also below): 

198. ki a-a-zu pap-bi-ga-a-zu 

199. ama-zu nin^-zu lu-ga-a-zu^^^ 

198. “To the place [i. e. the Netherworld] where your father and your ancestors, 

199. “(To the place where) your mother, your sisters (and)...”. 

More importantly, however, according to GEN - or at least according to the Ur tradition of GEN - 
Gilgames’s parents are not Ninsumun and Lugalbanda, as evidenced by the fact that Enkidu has 
met Gilgames’s parents in the Netherworld. Whereas it is entirely possible that the term “father” 
refers to Lugalbanda, who was a mortal king and did die, there is at present no evidence of the 


323 [min]-a-ne-ne-{ne} a ki-ni[m-ma ...] / bi-''ib-rtag''-[me-es] is also possible, as Attinger (2008-9,17 fn. 178) 
reminds us. For a discussion of this line see commentary. 

324 Note however that, similarly to a-a, “male ancestor”, ama may designate “female ancestor” 

325 lu-ga-a-zu has no meaning. Most likely, -ga-a-zu is a dittography caused by the previous line. DG 1.199 is pre¬ 
served only in one manuscript (M2 in Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 2000a, 32). For a different interpretation see Cavigneaux/ 
al-Rawi (2000a, 47). 
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mortality of the goddess Ninsumun (Wilcke 2001). Furthermore, neither Lugalbanda nor Ninsumun 
are explicitly mentioned in GEN, either as Gilgames’s parents or in any other capacity. Since other 
Sumerian literary compositions about Gilgames, in particular GH A, stress the divine parentage of 
the king of Uruk, one vyould expect GEN to be equally explicit. This is not the case and it raises the 
question as to ivhat relevance, if any, these different traditions have. 


11.2.1 Excursus: Gilgames’s Parentage 

At present, there exist three traditions concerning Gilgames’s parentage; two of them are preserved 
in the Sumerian Gilgames Cycle. The third is attested in the “Sumerian King List” (henceforth 
SKL).^^® According to these traditions; 1. Gilgames was the son of the goddess Ninsumun and the 
hero Lugalbanda, who was deified after death; 2. Gilgames was the mortal son of mortal parents; 
3. Gilgames was the son of a ill-la. 

The first tradition, which makes of Gilgames the semi-divine son of Ninsumun and Lugalbanda, 
is the best attested (George 2003, 106-8). It is found within and without the Sumerian Gilgames 
Cycle and it is an important aspect of the Ur III strategy of creating tight family ties between the Ur 
royal house and Gilgames himself. George (2003,108) pointed out that, 

[t]he tradition by which Gilgames’s parents were Ninsun and Lugalbanda is fully developed 
in mythology. (...) The first two kings of the Ur III dynasty, Ur-Nammu and especially Sulgi, 
professed in several of their hymns and other inscriptions exactly the same divine parentage, 
maintaining that Ninsun was their ‘mother’ and that, for Sulgi at least, Lugalbanda was their 
‘father’ too. In doing so, they also claimed a relationship with Gilgames. 

As repeatedly argued by Michalowski (2008; 2010 and 2011), the Ur III rulers attempted to legitimize 
their claim to the throne of Ur by creating a literary fiction according to which they were related to 
Gilgames of Uruk (see already Wilcke 1974 and 1993). Whether this was done because the Ur III royal 
family originated from Uruk or simply because Gilgames was a viable model for the Ur III ideologi¬ 
cal machine, is at present impossible to determine. Nonetheless, one of the products of this effort 
was the codification in the written form of a selection of Sumerian stories about Gilgames which, 
according to George (2003,109), “were no doubt popular entertainments at the royal court of Ur, 
and very probably (...) found at the same time their final form as written texts in the scribal tradition 
established by Sulgi”.It is clear that the rulers of the dynasty went to great lengths to ensure their 
strong connection with the king of Uruk was made very explicit in the literary production.^^® 

The second tradition is found in the Ur version of GEN and in the Meturan version of DG and 
preserve the memory of Gilgames’s mortal parents. The evidence for the mortality of the king of 
Uruk’s father and mother lays in the fact that they are said to be in the Netherworld. The pertinent 


326 Although the extant Ur manuscripts of GEN date to the 18“’ century BCE - as do all the manuscripts of GEN (see 
Chapter VIII) - the Sumerian Gilgames stories must have originated in the Ur III period (Bing 1975; Michalowski 2008 
and 2010). The concerns with the preservation of royal cults fit nicely with the wider ideological preoccupations of 
the Ur III dynasty, who struggled to reconcile the inevitable mortality of its rulers with the fact that they were deified 
kings. This preoccupation is reflected by the fact that there existed several traditions concerning the parentage of 
Gilgames, with whom the Ur III rulers, beginning as early as Ur-Namma, identified themselves. The literary corpus 
centered on the founder of the Ur III dynasty was most likely produced under Ur-namma’s son and successor Sulgi. 
However, it cannot be excluded a priori that the ideological foundations of Sulgi’s reforms originated during his pre¬ 
decessor’s reign. As per the SKL, the discovery of a manuscript dated to the Ur III period (Steinkeller 2003) has shown 
that the composition dates at least to Sulgi’s reign. 

327 It is worth noting that George’s use of “final form” is improper. There was probably never a final form of the 
Sumerian Gilgames stories, but rather different ones (Walther Sallaberger, personal communication, email received 
on November 18“’ 2011). 

328 See George (2003,108-9) for an overview of the documentary evidence. 
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passage in GEN has been mentioned above. DG has a similar tradition, as it explains that Gilgames 
will encounter his kin after his death. The description of the people who await for him in EreskigaTs 
realm is found tvdce in the Meturan version of DG 11.104-114 // 194-204. The relevant section reads 
as follows;^^® 

193. igi gen ki-sig^^-ga '^a-nun-ke^-ne digir gal-gal-ne dur-ru-na-''ba'' 

194. ki en nu-a-se lagar nu-a-se 

195. lu-mah eres-digir nu-a-se 

196. gu-da mu-un-na gada mu-un-na-se 

197. eres-digir mu-un-na-a gen^j-na mu-un-na-se 

198. ki a-a-zu pap-bi-ga-a-zu 

199. ama-zu nin^-zu lu-ga-a-zu 

200. gu-li kal-la-zu du-''us-sa‘'-a-zu 

201. gu-li ‘*en-ki-du gurus ''an?‘'-[ta]-a-zu 

193. “Go to the place where the Anuna, the great gods, sit before the funerary offerings, 

194. “To the place where the en-priest lies, where the lagar-priest lies, 

195. “To (the place where) the lumah-priest lies, where the eres-digir priestess lies, 

196. “To (the place where) the gudu-priest lies, where the gada-priest lies, 

197. “To (the place where) the eres-digir priestess lies, where the ...-priest lies, 

198. “To (the place where your father and your ancestors, 

199. “To (the place where) your mother, your sisters (and)... 

200. “To (the place where) your precious friend, your companion, 

201. “Your friend Enkidu, the young man, your companion”. 

DG states that Gilgames’s parents are already dead, and so are his sisters and siblings as well as 
Enkidu himself.^^” Therefore, the emphasis on the royal funerary cults, developed in the Ur mate¬ 
rial, finds its echo in Meturan material. This by itself argues against the notion that this was actu¬ 
ally just a local tradition. Even more striking is the fact that, despite the different provenience, both 
the first and the last Sumerian Gilgames stories - the only one we can securely place, GEN and DG 
- make mention of Gilgames’s mortal parents. 

The third tradition about Gilgames’s parentage is preserved in SKL and is echoed in the work 
of the 2”‘‘ century CE author Aelian (George 2003, 61 and 106). According to the SKL (11. 112-115), 
Gilgames succeeded Dumuzi as king of Uruk; 

112. ‘^bil-ga-mes 

113. ab-ba-ni lil-la 

114. en kul-ab-ba-ke^ 

115. mu 126 i-ak 

112. Gilgames, 

113. whose father was a lil-la, 

114. became lord of Kulaba. 

115. He ruled for 126 years. 


329 Ll. 104-114 are badly damaged and reconstructed on the basis of the parallels 11.194-204 used in this discussion. 

330 It thus appears that, in the Sumerian Gilgames too, Enkidu predeceased his king, although the circumstances 
of his death are not preserved in the extant documents, it cannot be excluded he died in the aftermath of the battle 
against the Bull of Heaven as it is the case in the Akkadian Epic. However, he may have perished on another occasion. 
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The term lil-la is difficult to understand. George (2003,106) pointed out that “[t]hat a phantom 
was Gilgames’s father in the king list is a good example of a well-known motif in folklore that the 
legendary figures in very ancient history often spring from obscure if not mythical backgrounds.” 
This tradition may also imply that Gilgames’s father was a man of humble origins, a commoner or 
a ‘nobody’ as other commentators suggested (e.g. Wilcke 1989, 563). For all intents and purposes, 
Gilgames is a homo novus and it is tempting to see parallels with the founder of the Ur III Dynasty, 
Ur-Namma, who may have had non-royal origins. The relative ease of the interpretation should 
not however mislead one into believing the term lil-la is without problems, as Wilcke (1989, 562) 
already noted. Indeed, there is more at stake here than the fact that Gilgames’s father was an 
inconsequential being. The SKL deliberately employs an ambiguous and multilayered term. That 
Gilgames is said to be son of a lil-la, whose assonance and possible relation with a renowned 
class of restless demons is clear, cannot be coincidental. This is even more striking in light of the 
fact that Gilgames’s ultimate fate is to be a Netherworld judge, i. e. one of the individuals capable 
of controlling such demons. By making him the son of a lil-la, the SKL anticipates in his (re-)birth 
his after-death netherworld role. 

The Ur insistence upon the mortal nature of Gilgames’s parents was elaborated by the scribes 
of the capital of the Ur III state specifically for the royal abode. Furthermore, the existence of 
these supposedly contradicting traditions finds its rationale in the ideological foundations of 
the Ur III state. One of the most troublesome questions scholars have tried to answer when dis¬ 
cussing Gilgames in relation to the Third Dynasty of Ur is: why Gilgames? Why did Sulgi and his 
entourage choose a non-Ur king to create this mythological family fiction? Scholars (e. g. Wilcke 
1974; Wilcke 1989 and George 2003,109 fn. 80) think the reason behind this has to do with the 
fact that Ur-Namma, and therefore the Ur III royal family, may have originally come from Uruk.^^^ 
Specifically, Wilcke (1974,193) suggested that Ur-Namma was the brother of Utu-hegal, the king 
of Uruk who restored peace in Southern Mesopotamia after a period of internal turmoil. Alleg¬ 
edly, Ur-Namma was a governor of Ur under Utu-hegal with family ties with the Urukian royal 
house. This explanation is extremely compelling and it makes for a tidy story. Unfortunately it 
rests on the problematic reading of a broken passage of a votive inscription found on a vessel. 
The key word, the Sumerian term for brother (or brother-in-law), is broken.As such, the matter 
of the relation between Ur-Namma and Utu-hegal, and therefore the Third Dynasty of Ur and the 
city of Uruk, is not solved. 

It is my contention, however, that even if Uruk had not been the ancestral home of the Ur III 
royal family, Gilgames would still had been the obvious choice. At the moment when the concept 
of the deification of the king was re-introduced in the political discourse of the Ur III dynasty, its 
rulers found themselves in a bind; they had to reconcile the inevitable mortality of the kings with 
the fact that they were deified during their lifetime. This preoccupation was addressed by taking 
advantage of a pre-existing model and making him, so to speak, the spoke-person of their dynasty. 
Gilgames was exactly like an Ur III ruler; born to a goddess and a mortal man, heroic, successful 
but struggling with his mortality, he set out to make a name for himself until death finally claimed 
him and he descended to the Netherworld, where he became a god. 

The Sumerian Gilgames Cycle could have been codified during the Third Dynasty of Ur as a 
metaphor for the earthly experience of the Ur III kings and to remind the rulers, and the population 
at large, of the ultimate nature and destiny of their sovereigns. This explanation also accounts for 
the several tradition about Gilgames’s parentage, with whom the Ur III rulers, beginning as early 
as Ur-Namma, identified themselves.^^^ 


331 See also the bibliography cited by George (2003,109 fn. 79 and 80). 

332 For the reading see Wilcke (1974). The restoration has been universally accepted among scholars ever since but 
see Allred (2006) for arguments against it. 

333 Although the literary corpus centered on the founder of the Ur III dynasty was most likely produced under his 
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11.3 Meturan Tradition 

Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 4-6) addressed in much details the numerous innovations of the 
Meturan tradition. With the exception of the addition of 11. 221a-g, wrhich, according to the two 
editors, gave the composition more coherence (Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 2000b, 5), and of the catch-line 
(see immediately below), the Meturan scribes show concerns similar to colleagues from Nippur and 
Ur. Although the lexicon is at times different, the list of ghosts follows the Nippur tradition, without 
particularly meaningful omissions or insertion. The overall impression is that the performance of 
the proper funerary cults still plays a central role in the composition. However, this is clearly com¬ 
bined with the awareness that, to Gilgames’s eyes, what awaits man in the Netherworld is a dismal 
fate. Indeed, Meturan is the only tradition which makes this explicit, as it adds the following two 
lines after the fate of the man who went up in smoke, which concludes the Nippur tradition; 

27'.''sag^‘' ba-sag '■mu-ra‘'-a-''ni‘' ba-us 
28'.lugal-[e] nam-til-la i-''kig''-[kig] 

27'. He (=Gilgames) was afflicted, he was desperate. 

28'. The king began his search for life. 

There is no ambiguity: Enkidu’s report created such havoc in the mind of Gilgames that his reaction 
was to go in search of life, so as to counteract the destructive and permanent action of death.The 
choice he makes is as follows (Me2 rev. 29): 

en-e kur-Hu-tiT-la-se '■gestug-ga''-[ni] '■na-an''-gub 
The lord turned his attention to the land of the living. 

As already discussed in the previous chapter, it is the newly-acquired knowledge of the regulations 
of the land of the dead (kur) which prompts him to go to the land of the living (kur lu-til-la). 
Gilgames himself explains part of the reasons for this choice to Enkidu in GH A11.4-7:^^^ 

4. en-ki-dUj(, murgu gurus-e til-la sag til-le-bi-se la-ba-ra-an-e-a 

5. kur-ra ga-an-ku^ mu-gu^^ ga-am-gar 

6. ki mu gub-bu-ba-am mu-gUj^ ga-bi-ib-gub 

7. ki mu nu-gub-bu-ba-am mu digir-re-e-ne ga-bi-ib-gub 

4. “Enkidu, because even a young man cannot transcend life’s limit, 

5. “I want to go to the mountain and to establish my name there. 

6. “In the place where a name can be established, I shall establish my name. 

7. “In the place where a name cannot be established, I shall establish the name of the gods.” 

Indeed, when considered together, GEN 255-end and GH A1-7 form a cohesive, coherent and logical 
narrative, which progresses from death to life to immortality. After all, establishing his ovm name 
and, when he cannot, the name of the gods, becomes Gilgames’s goal in an attempt to overcome at 
least the physical death which spares no one. 


sort (?) and successor Sulgi, it cannot be excluded a priori that the ideological foundations of Sulgi’s reforms did not 
originate during his predecessor’s reign. 

334 Thus also Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 5). 

335 Another explanation is found in GH A11. 23-27, discussed in Chapter IV. 
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Whereas Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 5-6) perceive the Meturan end of GEN and GH A as inherently 
contradictory, this is not so. The two scholars (2000b, 5) attempt to solve this apparent contradic¬ 
tion by claiming that if, logically, the catch-line does not make sense, on an abstract level it does, 
as “c’est la hantise de la mort qui pousse Gilgames dans se quete et qui, au dela des episodes anec- 
dotiques, donne son sens a la legende”. This conclusion is indeed correct; the Meturan catch-line 
makes also perfect sense from the narratological point of view; Enkidu is alive, and not dead, when 
he returns from the Netherworld, as I have shown in Chapter V. As such the two heroes are ready to 
attend to their first real adventure, together. 


12. Conclusions 

In this chapter, I analyzed the final section of GEN in order to pinpoint the function of the Enkidu’s 
report to Gilgames about the fate of mankind in the afterlife. This report, articulated as a list of 
exempla covering as many aspects of realia as possible, shows strong similarities with the lists of 
evil demons preserved in FUH, and it is at present impossible to establish whether a lexical list was 
a source of literary inspiration or if one of the two compositions influenced the other. 

Firstly, I tentatively suggested that GEN 255-end functioned as “The Education of Gilgames”, 
as this section provided him with information he would need in order to perform his ultimate role 
as Netherworld judge well. Although the evidence for this is circumstantial at best, such hypo¬ 
thesis needs to be taken into consideration within the larger framework of the Mesopotamian (both 
Sumerian and Akkadian) Gilgames traditions. 

Secondly, I elucidated how GEN 255-end was a suitable tool for teaching Sumerian in the 
advanced phases of scribal education in OB Southern Mesopotamia. Unfortunately, until more 
manuscripts come to light, a solid case for this can be made only for Nippur. It remains that this 
topic needs further investigation. 

Finally, the list highlights the importance of performing and maintaining proper funerary 
cults and thus preserving the cult of the ancestors, one of the most important aspects of ancient 
Mesopotamian life. Among the many purposes of this cult is the survival of one’s line - in other 
words, a semblance of immortality. This function is articulated differently in the three main surviv¬ 
ing traditions preserving the end of GEN. Whereas the Nippur tradition focuses on admonishing 
people in general to care for their ancestors, the Ur tradition places an emphasis on the royal cult. 
Meturan differs from Nippur and Ur by creating a direct link between the Netherworld and the land 
of the living - or between GEN and GH A. According to the Meturan conceptualization of the cycle, 
immortality is pursued as a direct consequence of a vision of the underworld. 

A corollary to the maintenance of the ancestors’ cult has emerged, namely the importance to 
keep the ghost appeased. This is suggested not only by the inherent relevance of the performing 
proper funerary cults, but also by the deep ties GEN 255-end has with the evil demons described 
in FUH. Indeed, performing cults for one’s dead guarantees that the dead do not rebel against the 
living. 



CHAPTER VIII 
The Manuscripts 


1. Introduction 

In this chapter, I will discuss the manuscript tradition of GEN. After a synopsis of the manuscripts’ 
provenience and archaeological context, I will survey their tablet format and provide a detailed 
analysis of some of the manuscripts, in order to highlight not only internal features typical to local 
traditions, but also overall common trends. 


2. Provenience, Archaeological Context and Date of the Manuscripts 

At present, GEN is known from 74 manuscripts. Thirteen come from Ur (Url-13), one possibly comes 
from Sippar (Sil), one from Isin (Isl) and one from Uruk (Ukl). Two tablets were discovered in 
the nineties at Tell Haddad/Meturan (Mel and Me2), and two fragments of one tablet of unknown 
provenience are housed in the Schpyen Collection in Oslo, Norway (XI). The remaining tablets 
and fragments of tablets originated from the city of Nippur (Nl-55). All manuscripts date to the Old 
Babylonian Period. 


2.1 Nippur 

The history of the Nippur excavations has been reviewed extensively in recent years (Gibson et al. 
2001, 546-565; Delnero 2006, 35-44) and need not be repeated here. Suffice it to say that the find 
spots of the GEN tablets unearthed during the Babylonian Expeditions of 1888-1900 are unknown, 
although it has been suggested that the Isin-Larsa and Old Babylonian tablets, a group to which 
the GEN manuscripts belong, had most likely been found “in private houses, on Tablet Hill, where 
Hilprecht claimed to have uncovered a temple library (...) as well as the southern end of the West 
Mound” (Gibson et al. 2001, 549).^^® 

Conversely, all GEN fragments excavated in the third campaign come from area TA, more pre¬ 
cisely from three rooms, loci 184,191 and 204, belonging to an architectural unit known as House F 
(McCown/Haines 1967, 64-8).^^^ This area, measuring 20 x 40 meters, is located at the center of the 
so-called Tablet Hill and was a scribal quarter. Stone (1987, 36-7) dated the destruction of the area 
to 1739 BCE, as a consequence of the economic crisis that led to the partial abandonment of the city 
before the final collapse in 1720 BCE. 

At least 1407 tablets have been recovered from House F. The majority were unearthed in room 
205, a large back room. They were situated above a bench and in a box along the walls. Rooms 184, 
189 and 191 also produced tablets, including, in 191, a number of unformed tablets. Stone (1987, 
56-7) suggested that this was the room where old tablets were reprocessed by soaking into new 
ones. The hypothesis seems to be supported by the fact that room 191 was also used as a kitchen. 
Stone (ibidem) concluded that the edifice could have been at the same time the school and the 
private house of the school master. The crisis of 1739 BCE put an end to the activities of the school, 
and, by the time House F was re-occupied, all scribal activities had ceased. 


336 This group includes all GEN manuscripts with CBS, UM and N (University Museum, Pennsylvania), Ni (Istanbul) 
and HS (lena) numbers. 

337 This group has 3N-T numbers. 
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Stone’s study has not gone unchallenged. The stratigraphy of area TA was re-evaluated by 
Charpin (1989 and 1990), wrho focused on the issue of schooling and scribal training in the Old 
Babylonian Nippur. He analyzed the excavation results from Houses F, G and H and challenged 
Stone’s clear-cut distinction of the function of House F during Level XI (scribal school) and X 
(private house). He also disagreed writh Stone’s newr chronology for the House, claiming that the 
school tablets dated not to the period preceding Samsu-iluna’s reign but rather that they predated 
Rim-Sm’s reign (Charpin 1990, 7-8). The main problem in Charpin’s analysis is that he tried to fit 
the Nippur schools within the model that he had previously developed for the scribal schools in Ur 
(Charpin 1986). 

Also critical of Stone’s finding was G. van Uriel (1990), who, in a review article of Stone’s Nippur 
Neighborhoods, criticized the differentiation Stone had developed between the function and scope 
of areas TA (inhabited by rich people) and TB (dominated by administrators). He further questioned 
the basis of her interpretation for the function of these areas, namely the fact that she used almost 
exclusively textual evidence without giving the archaeological context proper consideration. 

This issue has been rectified by E. Robson (2001), who re-examined House F and its findings in 
order to investigate scribal education at Nippur by looking at the archeological and textual evidence 
together. Robson (2001,40) conclusively dated the texts found in House F to the beginning of Samsu- 
iluna’s reign (1749-1712 BCE, middle chronology). Of the 1400 and more manuscripts recovered in the 
house, ca. 600 tablets preserve a total of eighty Sumerian literary texts. On the basis of this evidence, 
Robson concluded that “Sumerian literature was practically the sole subject of post-elementary 
education at Nippur” (2001, 62). Even more interestingly with respect to GEN, Robson identified a 
further phase in the scribal curriculum of House F. This followed the already well know Tetrad and 
Decad, the first four Sumerian compositions studied and the subsequent ten (Tinney 1999; Delnero 
2006).^^® She named these the “House F Fourteen,” and based her identification of this curricular 
group on the frequency of manuscripts attested for the fourteen and their presence in the literary 
catalogues (Robson 2001,53-7). GEN is included among these fourteen compositions, although with 
only eighteen tablets, and it seems to have been studied in the final phases of the curriculum. 


2.2 Ur 

Thirteen manuscripts preserving GEN were found at Ur by the Joint Expedition of the British 
Museum and the University Museum of Pennsylvania (1922-1934).^'’“ Six were published by Gadd/ 
Kramer (1963). The remaining seven manuscripts (Ur7-13) have been recently published in UET 6/3 
(Shaffer/Ludwig 2006). Understanding the specific provenience of the Ur manuscripts is extremely 
challenging as the find spots were poorly recorded (Ludwig 2009, 4). The provenience of Url, Ur5, 
Ur6 and Ur7-13 is unknown.Ur2 may have been uncovered in area SM, which Woolley/Mallowan 
(1976, 81 and 232) identified as the site of the Nin-gublaga Temple. Ur4 was unearthed at No. 1 
Broad Street, and so most likely was Ur6 too (Brunasco 1999-2000, 159, but see Ludwig 2009 for 
criticisms). According to Woolley/Mallowan (1976,136-7) this building functioned both as a scribal 
school and a residence, like House F in Nippur. The dating of the manuscripts found at No. 1 Broad 
Street is problematic because the tablets were not uncovered in primary context. According to 
Charpin (1986, 485), most of the tablets had been reused in the reconstruction of the house. 


338 Our understanding of the advanced stages of scribal education has recently been enhanced by Delnero (2010a), 
Kleinerman (2011) and Michalowski (2011). 

339 GEN is the 12'’’ composition in terms number of sources. Robson (2001, 54, Table 6) recorded only fifteen GEN 
manuscripts, but more have been identified since her study was published. 

340 Delnero (2006, 444-7) and Ludwig (2009, 4-8) recently reviewed the history of the excavations at Ur. 

341 Url, Ur5, Ur7-ll and Url3 have no excavation numbers. There is no recorded provenance for Ur6 (U17900 L) and 
Url2 (U.5635). 
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Different is the situation for the other scribal quarter, No. 7 Quiet Street. In the latter, literary 
and administrative documents have been uncovered, the redaction of which Charpin (1986, 432-3) 
dated to the initial thirty-four years of Rim-Sm’s reign. Although the dating of the corpus found at 
No. 7 Quiet Street is relatively secured, it is impossible to determine whether the texts unearthed at 
No. 1 Broad Street date to the same period. 


2.3 Meturan 

The two texts from Meturan (H 154 and H 157) were found in Area II, room 30, in the ruins of a 
private house. A few economic documents were uncovered with literary and magical texts.The 
former provide a terminus ante quern for the burning of the house, namely the conquest of the city 
by Hammurapi (Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 1993b, 92). 


2.4 Sippar 

Sil, published as CT 58 64, belongs to the so-called “Sippar” collection of the British Museum and 
it consists of three fragments.^''^ It seems likely that at least two of the three fragments were indeed 
found at Sippar (BM 54325 and BM 54900), which would in turn secure the provenience of the third 
(BM 99876).There is no archeological context for this tablet, but it clearly dates to the QB period 
on the basis of format and paleography.^^ 


2.5 Isin 

The archaeological context of the unpublished Isin text is listed as “Siidoestlich von Raum 335N 
45E 6: 330,58N 43,68E -i- 7,75” in Wilcke’s forthcoming publication of the Isin texts (Delnero, per¬ 
sonal communication and Wilcke 2000). 


2.6 Uruk 

The Uruk text was unearthed in the “Scherbenloch,” a pit located south-east of the Eana Zig- 
gurat, containing many fragments of tablets in association with other artifacts used as a filling. 
Cavigneaux (1996, 2-5) attempted to organize the documents in a coherent corpus, which he was 
able to securely date on the basis of dated administrative documents. With the exception of a few 
Ur III texts, the sources belong to the years between Rim-Sm 32 and Rim-Sm 43 (ca. 1791-1780 BCE, 
middle chronology) (Cavigneaux 1996, 3; see also Veldhuis 1997-1998).^''*’ 


342 A discussion of the possible owner of this library is found in Cavigneaux (2000). 

343 For the British Museum Sippar collection see Leichty (1986). 

344 Curtis, in Alster/Geller (1990, 7). See also Reade in Leichty (1986, xxiii). 

345 The Sippar Collection of the British Museum was uncovered during the 1881-1882 excavations undertaken at Sip¬ 
par under the supervision of Hormuzd Rassam. Although he left detailed information concerning the shipment of the 
various artifacts from Baghdad to London, there is very little in terms of archaeological notes. A survey of the objects 
discovered during these excavations other than tablets, cones and prisms is found in Walker/Collon (1980). 

346 Cavigneaux (1996, 3) does not think Hammurabi’s destruction of Uruk (dated to Hammurapi 6 = Rim-Sin 36, i. e. 
during the period these documents were redacted) created a major disruption in the achival practices of the Scher¬ 
benloch. 
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2.7 Unknown Provenience 

At present, nothing is known about the provenience of the manuscript housed in the Schpyen Col¬ 
lection. George (2003) provided no suggestions about its original find spot. 


2.8 Dating of GEN Manuscripts 

From this discussion it emerges that all the extant GEN manuscript date to the Old Babylonian 
period. Should the manuscripts uncovered at No. 1 Broad Street be proven to date to the first half 
of Rim-Sm’s reign, then the Ur tradition would be the oldest attested, followed by the solitary Uruk 
manuscript (second half of Rim-Sm’s reign) the Meturan and the Nippur traditions. This informa¬ 
tion does however give us no hints concerning when specifically GEN was introduced in the local 
schools and for how long it was studied. In addition, it tells us nothing about the text’s original 
composition’s date. 


3. Tablet Types 

In this section, the tablet types of the sources for GEN will be discussed.^'’^ GEN is attested on three 
tablet types: excerpts tablets; multicolumn tablets (4-6 columns total); and one prism. Some of the 
extant fragments could not be classified with certainty due to their poor state of preservation. 


3.1 Excerpt Tablets (Type S) 

The majority of GEN manuscripts are single-column excerpt tablets (im-gid-da) containing por¬ 
tions of the composition. This group includes Sil, Isl, Ukl, Mel, Me2 - which preserves a colo¬ 
phon reading: [...] mu-bi im-gid-da, a unicum in the corpus - Url-6, Urll and thirty-one Nippur 
manuscripts.^'’® Sil contains the first thirty-four lines of the composition ([...] 4-22 [...]; [...] 31-34); 
Isl and Ukl are too small to establish their original size. The latter contains an excerpt of GEN on 
the obverse (?) and an excerpt of GH B on the reverse (?) (Falkenstein 1960). The Ur tablets have 
between 31 and 74 lines, with an average of 50 lines. The Nippur single-column tablets range from 
27 lines (N4) to a maximum of 74 (N39), with an average of 41.7 lines per text. Whenever possible, a 
reconstruction of the original number of lines has been proposed.®'’® 


3.2 Multicolumn Tablets (Type M2/3) 

The multicolumn tablets containing GEN come almost exclusively from Nippur. The only exception 
is XI, a two-column tablet preserving 11. 237-end (George 2003, 743-4 and fig. 15).®®“ N44 is a six- 
column tablet which originally contained the entire composition.®®® Beside it, there are fourteen 


347 For the various tablet types of the OB Sumerian Literary texts see Tinney (1999,160-3). 

348 Nl, N2, N3, N4, N7, N8, N9, NIO, Nil, N13(?), N19, N21, N22, N23, N24, N25, N26, N29, N35, N36, N37, N38, N39, N40, 
N42, N43, N48, N51(?), N53(?), N54, and N55. 

349 Nl: 45; N2; 33; N3; 44?; N4; 27; N7; 37; N9; 17+x; NIO; +36; N19; 48+x; N21; 41; N22; 58; N23; 35+x; N24; 37; N25; 35; 
N28; 64; N35; 33; N36; 34; N37; 56; N39; 74; N42; 54; N47; 30. Url; 62; Ur2; 74; Ur3; 31; Ur4; 31; Ur6; 38; Urll; 67; Mel; 45; 
Me2: 69+colophon. 

350 A reconstruction of XI can be found in the Appendix. 

351 A reconstruction of N44 col. vi is available in the Appendix. 
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additional multicolumn tablets: N5, N6, N14(?), N15(?), N16, N17, N18, N20, N28, N32, N34, N41, 
N46(?), N49, and N50. They may have contained either one half of the composition (although in 
the case of N32 and N41 this is unlikely) or the composition in its entirety.^^^ At present, one can 
be conclusive only for N49, which contained the second half of GEN, as stated in the colophon: 2 
su-si 52, “172 (lines)”. The left column of N41 preserves traces of signs which cannot be ascribed to 
GEN, although the first line could be read as a personal name, so that this would be the colophon 
of the tablet. 


3.3 Prism (Type P)^” 

N27 is the fragment of a six-sided prism, which originally contained the complete composition. 
The fact that GEN was preserved on a prism is in itself interesting, considering that, at least in 
Nippur, prisms were employed only for specific composition, such as the Eduba dialogues, the 
Royal Hymns and CA (Veldhuis 1997, 31 fn. 88). The epic cycles, however, are not yet attested in 
prism format with the exception of GEN. This matter needs further investigation. 


4. The List of the Sources: 

Nippur Texts 

N1 3 N-T124 (Shaffer pis. 7-8) 

Type S 
Complete 

Find spot: House F 

N2 3 N-T 381 (Shaffer pi. 2) -i- 3 N-T 909y 

Type S 

Lower half missing 
Find spot: House F 

N3 3 N-T 496 (unpublished) 

Type S 

Find spot: House F 

N4 3 N-T 557 (Shaffer pi. 3) 

Type S 

Lower half preserved 
Find spot: House F 

N5 3 N-T 902, 66 (unpublished) 

Type M2 

Fragment; top right corner preserved 
Find spot: House F 


125-145; 146-169 


1-16 [...]; [...] 23-33 


[...] 15-22; 23-31 [...] 


[...] 13-25; 26-38 [...] 


222-223, 225-230 [...]; 
255 or 257 or 259 [...] 


352 By half of the composition 1 mean either the first half (1-172) or the second half (173-end). 

353 The most recent discussion on prisms is Studevent-Hickman (2006). 

354 The placement of this line is ambiguous and as such not integrated in the score. The traces read [...d]Ug-am igi 
^bi-dUg''-[am]. 
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N6 3 N-T 902, 95 (unpublished) 

Type M2 
Fragment 
Obverse or reverse 
Find spot: House F 

N7 3 N-T 903,124 (unpublished) 

Type S 

Fragment 

Find spot: House F 

N8 3 N-T 903,132 (Shaffer pi. 3) 

Type S 

Fragment 

Find spot: House F 

N9 3 N-T 905,190-r3 N-T 907, 262 (Shaffer pi. 10) 

Type S 

Fragment; top left corner of tablet 
Find spot: House F 

NIO 3 N-T 905,198 (Shaffer pi. 2) 

Type S 

Fragment 

Find spot: House F 

Nil 3 N-T 906, 228 (unpublished) 

Type S 

Fragment 

Find spot: House F 

N12 3 N-T 908, 292 (unpublished) 

Type S 

Lower edge preserved 
Find spot: House F 

N13 3 N-T 908, 302 (unpublished) 

Possibly type S. 

Fragment; left edge partially preserved 
Find spot: House F 

N14 3N-T 916, 352 (unpublished) 

Type M2 or M3 (?) 

Fragment 
Find spot: House F 
On left side: EN 


[...] 27-33 [...] 


15-22 [...]; [...] 44-53 


2-10 [...]; [...] 36-37 and 40-46 


[...] 139-146; 146a-152 and 154-5 [...] 


[...] 13-18; 19-24 [...] 


[...] 89-90 and 95-100 [...]; 
[...] 118-123 [...] 


[...] 15-18; 19-21 [...] 


[...] 159-168 207-215 [...] 


traces; [...] 218-223 and 225-227 [...] 
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N15 3 N-T 918, 443 (unpublished) 

Type M2 (?) 

Fragment; top edge preserved 
Reverse? 

Find spot: House F 

N16 3 N-T 923,498 (unpublished) 

Type M2 or M3 

Fragment; top edge preserved 
Obverse or Reverse 
Find spot: House F 

N17 3 N-T 923,500 (unpublished) 

Type M2 or M3 

Fragment; bottom edge preserved 
Find spot: House F 

N18 3 N-T 927, 527 (Shaffer pi. 11) 

Type M2 or M3 

Fragment; top edge preserved 
Reverse? 

Find spot: House F 

N19 CBS 9869 (SEM 22) 

Type S 

Top part preserved. 

Find spot unknown 

N20 CBS 10400 (Shaffer pi. 10) 

Type M3 

Fragment of reverse 
(possibly col. iv and v). 

Find spot unknown 

N21 CBS 10459 (unpublished) 

Type S 

Upper right corner preserved 
Find spot unknown 

N22 CBS 13116+15360 (Radau HAV 11, pi. 13-14) 
Type S 

Upper half missing 
Find spot unknown 

N23 CBS 14068 (SEM 21) 

Type S 

Find spot unknown 

N24 Ni 2270 (BE 31, 55) 

Type S. 

Find spot unknown 


269-276 [...] 


195-198 [...] 


[...] 34-5 and 38-9; 
75-78 [...] or 119-122 [...] 


256-262 [...] 


104-112 and 114-126; 127-150 [...] 


[...] 176-185 [...], [...] 236-240 [...] 


1-5 [...]; [...] 27-29 


[...] 255-278; 

285-288, 290-294, 301-306 


1-25; 26-58 


135-152; 154-159 
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N25 Ni 2378 (BE 31, 35) 

Type S 

Find spot unknown 

N26 Ni 2513 (SRT 39) 

Type S 

Find spot unknown 

N27 Ni 4249 (SLTNi 5) 

Type P6 

Find spot unknown 


N28 Ni 4354 (Shaffer pi. 4, ISET 2, 54) 
Type M3 

Fragment of the obverse 
Find spot unknown 

N29 Ni 4507 (Shaffer pi. 4, ISET 2 52) 
Type S 

Bottom half missing. 

Find spot unknown 

N30 Ni 4585 (ISET 1,149) 

Fragment 
Obverse or reverse. 

Find spot unknown 

N31 Ni 9626 (ISET 2, 51) 

Fragment 
Obverse or reverse 
Find spot unknown 

N32 Ni 9744 (Shaffer pi. 4 and ISET 2, 53) 
Type M2 
Fragment 
Reverse 

Find spot unknown 

N33 Ni 9847 (ISET 1,199) 

Fragment 

Find spot unknown 


228-230 and 233-248[...]; 
[...] 252-265 


41-58 [...]; 64-75 


i; 1-21 
ii: 63-?^” 
hi; lost 
iv; lost 
v; lost 
vi: 269-280 

ii: [...] 106-115 [...], 
hi: [...] 141-148 [...] 


1-18 46-64 


[...] 234-248 [...] 


[...] 231 and 233-242 [...] 


[...] 877-90 and 94-95^=®, 126-130 [...] 


[...] 136-141 [...]; [...] 177-182 


355 The available copy does not allow to establish how many lines are preserved in column ii. 

356 The first preserved column of the reverse may not in actuality belong to GEN, since it is more different from the 
composition than it is similar. 

357 After 1.182, N33 preserves traces of an unreadable numerical notation. 
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N34 UM 29-13-536 (Shaffer pi. 11) [...] 259-269 [...] 

Type M2 or M3 
Fragment 
Reverse 

Find spot unknown 

N35 UM 29-15-847 (unpublished) 

Type S. 

Fragment; bottom right corner 
Reverse 

Find spot unknown 

N36 UM 29-15-993 (Shaffer pi. 9) 

Type S. 

Top half preserved. 

Reverse partially effaced. 

Find spot unknown 

N37 UM 29-16-58 (Kramer FTS 215, f. 70) 188-203 and 207; 208-221 

Type S, complete 
Find spot unknown 

N38 UM 29-16-463-i-N 3162-i-N 2696 (Shaffer pi. 10) 183-204 [...]; [...] 219-238 

Type S 

Find spot unknown 

N39 UM 29-16-740 (unpublished) [...] 47-57 [...]; [...] 83-88 [...]^=® 

Type S 

Find spot unknown 

N403” N 1452-i-N 1772-i-N 1752 (Shaffer pi. 1) 1-37; 38-39 and 41-74 

Type S 

Find spot unknown 

N41 N1470 (Shaffer pi. 11) [...] 252-258 [...] 

Type M2 

Fragment 

Reverse? 

The left column cannot be attributed to GEN. 

Find spot unknown 


199-201, 203-214 
224-30, 232 


[...] 268-270, 290-292; 
293-294, 303-306 


358 After the double ruling at the end of the tablets there are a few signs. Although most of them are not clear, the 
line most likely contained the colophon. 

359 The manuscript preserves a numeric notation recording the number of lines for each of the two sides as well as 
the total. On the bottom edge one reads the numerical notation 37, corresponding to the 37 lines of the obverse. On the 
upper edge, although partially broken, one finds [x] 6, corresponding to the (in origin) 36 lines of the reverse. The total 
of the lines is given on the left edge, which reads [mu-b]i 70, 4 or 5. This total does correspond neither to the sum of 
the two previously given numbers (36 + 37 = 73) not to the actual number of the lines on the tablet (73). 
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N42 N1867 (unpublished) 

Type S. 

Fragment 

Find spot unknown 

N43 N 3137+CBS 13121 (Radau, HAV12 pi. 15) 

Type S 

Lower part missing 
Find spot unknown 

N44 N 3280+3474+3634+6022+UM 29-13-438+ 

CBS 6480+15150+19950 (Shaffer pis. 5-6; 
BPOA9nos. 53, 59-60). 

Type M3 


N45 N 3311 (unpublished) 

Fragment. 

Top edge preserved 
Find spot unknown 

N46 N 4209+N 4230 (BPOA 9, no. 55) 
Type M2 (?) 

Fragment. 

Obverse 

Right edge preserved 
Find spot unknown 

N47 N 4507 (unpublished) 

Fragment. 

Lower edge preserved. 

Find spot unknown 

N48 HS 1445 TMH NF 3 13 pi. 39 
Type S. 

Complete 

Find spot unknown 

N49 HS 1482+2502+2612 TMH NF 3,14 

Type M2 

Find spot unknown 


225-229 [...]; [...] 236-244 


66-89 [...]; [...] 95-119 


i [...] 12-37 [...], 

ii [...] 61-86 [...] 98-112 [...], 

iii 127-148 [...] 159-170; 

iv [...] 177-229, 

V 230-276 [...], 

vi 269-270, 287-291, 301-306 
and doxology^*’” 


128-135 [...] 


[...] 57-75 [...] or [...] 101-119 [...] 


[...] 231-239 [...] 


75-98; 99-100; 101-104 


i; [...] 172-182 [...], 
ii; [...] 205-224 [...]; 
iii; 249-253 [...] 262-278 [...] 
iv; [...] 279-282, 285-286, 290-294, 
304-306, coiophon 


360 N44 col. vi is reconstructed in the Appendix. 
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N50 

N51 

N52 

N53 

N54 

N55 

Ur Texts 

Url 


Ur2 

Ur3 

Ur4 


UM 29-13-998 (BPOA 9, no. 58) 
Type M2 

Findspot unknown 

N 1375 (BPOA 9, no. 57) 

Type S? 

Findspot unknown 

N 2174 (BPOA 9, no. 56) 
Fragment 
Findspot unknown 

N 6731 (BPOA 9, no 52) 

Type S? 

Findspot unknown 

N 6958 (BPOA 9, no. 54) 

Type S 

Findspot unknown 

unnumbered (BPOA 9, no. 61) 
Type S 

Findspot unknown 


U RRx443®^ (UET 6/1 55) 

Type S 

Complete except for the lower left corner. 
Colophon on the left edge: 

(iti NE.NE-gar ud 26) 

Find spot unknown 

U 9364 (UET 6/1 56) 

Type S 

Complete 

Find spot: area SM 

U 16874 (UET 6/1 57) 

Type S 

End of the tablet. 

Find spot: No. 1 Broad Street 

U 16878 (UET 6/158) 

Type S 

Find spot: No. 1 Broad Street 


[...] 186-189 


165-169 [...] 


[...] 1617-168 [...] 


[...] 5-8 [...] 


[...] 45-49 [...] 


[...] 222-223, 225-226 and 248-251 


1-27; 28-30; 31-58; 59-62 


128-163; 164-201 


136-149; 150-166 


281-285, 286a, 290-291; 295-300, 
303-306, ul-u9 


361 Sigla after Shaffer (1963, 47). Besides being the only extant dated GEN manuscript, Url also uses notations of 10 
(one Winckelhacken) every ten lines of text. 
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Ur5 UET 6/1 59 

Type S 

Find spot unknown 

Ur6 U 17900 L (UET 6/1 60)^“ 

Type S 

Find spot unknown 

Ur7 UET 6/3 482 

Fragment. 

Find spot unknown 

Ur8 UET 6/3 483 

Fragment 

Find spot unknown 

Ur9 UET 6/3 484 

Fragment 

Find spot unknown 

UrlO UET 6/3 485 

Fragment; top edge preserved 
Find spot unknown 

Urll UET 6/3 486 

Type S 

Find spot unknown 

Url2 U.5635 (UET 6/3 487) 

Fragment. 

Find spot unknown 

Url3 UET 6/3 488 

Fragment. Possibly type S. 
Find spot unknown 


281, 286, 286a, 287-289; 

289a, 290-298, 303-305 

l'-18' 

[...] 66-76 [...]; [...] 117-125 [...] 

[...] 74-86 [...]; [...] 111-119 [...] 

[...] 85-89 [...]; [...] 106-107 [...] 

100-102 [...]; [...] 161,154-155,162-164 

[...] 201-218 [...]; [...] 255-267 [...] 

[...] 226-234 [...]; [...] 238-248 [...] 

[...] 197-202 [...]; [...] 245-254 [...] 


Meturan Texts 

Mel H 154 (Iraq 62, pp. 10-11, figs. 1 and 2) 212-228 [...]; [...] 257-270 

Type S 

Find spot: Area II, room 30 

Me2 H 157 (Iraq 62 p. 14-17, figs. 3-6) 255-268; 273-286, 292-294, 303-306; 

Type S. variant to GEN’s end 

Find spot; Area II, room 30 


362 For Ur6 obverse see Appendix. 
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Sip par Text 

Sil BM 54325+54900+99876 (CT 58 21) [...] 4-22 [...]; [...] 31-34 [...] 

Type S. 

Right and left edges preserved. 

Find spot unknown 


Isin Text 

Isl IB 930 5 31 (unpublished) [...] 57-63 [...]; [...] 84-98 [...] 

Type S 

Fragment; left edge preserved 

Find spot: SE of 335N 45E 6: 330,58N 43,68E+7,75 


UrukText 

Ukl W17259 (AUWE 13, no 98) [...] 70-81 [...] 

Type S 

Fragment (Obverse?) 

Find spot; Scherbenloch 


Unprovenanced Text 

249-268 

238-248, 269-270, 281-282, 
286a-288, 290-291, 293-297, 
299-306 and colophon^®^ 


XI MS 3361 (George 2003, 744 top) 

MS 2887 (George 2003, 744 bottom) 
Type M2, two parts not joined 
Find spot unknown 


5. Manuscripts and Textual Variants: Introduction 

Before delving into an investigation of the variants attested in GEN, a few considerations are neces¬ 
sary. First, the institutional context in which most of the manuscripts were found is the Old Babylo¬ 
nian school. Within this institutional context, it is not possible to individuate and study an original 
composition. Rather, the analysis is focused on these texts as the product of scribal exercise. As 
Veldhuis (2004, 59) argued, 

[t]he search for the original context and original use of literary texts has to be abandoned, if 
only because the necessary data are usually lacking. (...) The eduba provides the ‘interpreta¬ 
tive community’ that created this literature as such. 

Similarly, Delnero (2006,150) pointed out that 

[i]n the absence of the original version, any reconstruction of a particular Sumerian literary 
text that is predicated on the presumed existence of an Urtext, or “first text”, is necessarily 


363 For the reconstruction of XI see Appendix. 
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hypothetical. Since the supposed first, or original version of these compositions may have 
never even been recorded in wrritten form, it is impossible to confirm with absolute certainty 
whether the proposed reconstructions of these texts are correct. 

Second, in the case of GEN, one can be even more specific and argue that the institutional context 
of GEN was the Old Babylonian Nippur school, since fifty-five of the seventy-four extant manu¬ 
scripts have been uncovered there. And indeed, for the past century or so, scholarly understanding 
of Sumerian literature had been based almost exclusively on the Old Babylonian Nippur school. 
This created a skewed and local view of OB Sumerian literature. Furthermore, at times the Nippur 
tradition is inadvertently used as the main, or canonical, version, as if it were the best. This is not 
necessarily the case, although there is some evidence that studying at Nippur was considered more 
prestigious than attending a school at Kis.^®'' The Nippur tradition is the best only in so far as it is 
very well documented when compared with other centers, such as Ur, Uruk, and Meturan, to name 
a few. And indeed, recent studies in the advanced stages of the OB scribal education (e. g. Delnero 
2006 and Kleinerman 2011) illustrated that non-Nippur traditions, and the scribal environments 
from which they are known, are equally relevant. 

It is within this framework that I will discuss the extant versions of GEN. Although one could 
argue that there are as many versions as there are manuscripts, for the purposes of this discus¬ 
sion I will use a geographical approach. I will analyze each version based on provenience. Since, 
however, there are seven traditions, four of which are attested only in one manuscript, I will focus 
almost exclusively on the Nippur, Ur and Meturan versions, as they are the best documented. Each 
of them had different degrees of variation, depending on the student’s knowledge of the Sumerian 
language and of the composition, as well as on the master’s choice.Delnero (2006) discussed in 
detail the variation types attested within the Decad, setting the foundation for a more refined study 
of Sumerian textual variants.^'’® 

Particularly useful for the purpose of the present investigations is Delnero’s classification of 
variation in two main groups: qualitative differences in types and difference in the manners in 
which the variants occurred (Delnero 2006,11-4). Among the qualitative differences, one needs to 
consider whether the variation occurs on an orthographic, grammatical or semantic level (Delnero 
2006,12). In addition, such variations may occur in the form of omission, addition or substitution 
(of a sign, a term or a line, as we shall see). 

Among the differences in the manners in which the variants occurred, Delnero (2006, 12-4) 
discussed four main types: 1. the “variants that reflect mechanical errors made during the pro¬ 
duction of a duplicate” (12); 2. the “variants that reflect a different understanding of the ortho¬ 
graphy or grammar of the text” (13); 3. the “variants that reflect a conscious decision to deviate 
from the established orthographic and grammatical norms wile copying” (13); and 4. the “variants 
that reflect regional or diachronic differences” (13-14). For convenience’s sake, I adopted Delnero’s 
terminology in my discussion of variation in GEN. 

Below is a summary of each major local tradition with pertinent comments. For more detailed 
information the reader should refer to the commentary, where variation is discussed in further 
details. Of the three well documented local traditions pertaining to the copying and studying of 
GEN, Nippur is, as mentioned above, the best attested. The second, elaborated in Ur, is also well 
attested (thirteen manuscripts) and it shows a tendency to verbosity and simplification of obscure 


364 Beside the often cited hymn Sulgi B, 11. 308-315, see ANL 9 (Kleinerman 2011,194-8). Both these documents are 
however problematic as source of historical information. ANL 9 was clearly the product of the Nippur masters and it 
was therefore self-boasting. 

365 Robson (2001) demonstrated that GEN was one of Nippur House F Fourteen, i. e. one of the fourteen compositions 
the students educated in House F learned after they had mastered the Decad. 

366 Delnero is not the first scholar to systematically study variants (see e.g. Attinger 1993 and Gragg 1972). His discus¬ 
sion is however the most comprehensive. 
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lexical forms. The third, attested at Meturan, is knoMtn from only two manuscripts, which never¬ 
theless offer numerous variants. In the discussion of the general features, all seven versions will 
be surveyed. 


5.1 Nippur Features 

Generally speaking, the Nippur manuscripts do not present many irregular spellings, and the 
grammatical forms employed are accurate. On the grammatical level, there is a tendency to omit 
pre-radical /n/ (see for instance N 2311.10 and 30; N 44 in 11. 80, 81 and 82; N 47 in 11. 77, 78, 79, 81 
and 82).^®^ 

On the orthographic level, orthographic variants (for instance du for du in N19 1. 115) are 
attested. Furthermore, signs are added or omitted, mostly due to mechanical errors (interestingly, 
several Nippur manuscripts omit determinatives; among others see N2 in 1. 25; N43 in 11. 66, 68, 78 
and 110; N26 in 1. 68). On the lexical level, variation exists among the Nippur manuscripts, but it is 
not as pronounced as lexical variation among the three main local traditions. 

Finally, although the Nippur manuscripts tend to be stable in line transmission, omission, 
addition and inversion of lines are attested. For instance, omission of lines is found in N4, N17, N19, 
N35, N36, N40, N42, N44, and N49. Addition of lines is found, among others, in Nl, N9, Nil, N13 
and N32. 


5.2 Ur Features 

The main feature of the Ur tradition is the thematic differences it displays not only when compared 
to other traditions, but also, to a lesser extent, within Ur itself. On the grammatical level, there 
exists an overall tendency on the part of the Ur scribes to add dimensional prefixes to the verbal 
chains. For example, Ur3 11.147-148 opts for mu-un-na-da-ab-sum-mu-us instead of the more 
common mu-na-ab-sum-mu.Ur4 prefers the form igi i-ni-in-dUg-am,“I saw him/her/them ‘on 
him’,” used consistently throughout the manuscript. In Url2, im-ma-da-ra-ab-ejj-de is preferred 
tomu-ni-in-ejj-de ini. 243. Similarly, this same manuscript opts for the longer, and more detailed 
formim-ma-ni-in-kus-u in lieu of im-mi-(in)-kus-u-(ne). 

On the orthographic level, one finds orthographic spellings (among others ir-sim for ir-si-im 
in Urll 1. 210) as well as plene writings (®‘"ma-a-nu for ®‘*ma-nu in Urll 1.213). In general, the Ur 
manuscripts write ®‘"e-ke-ma for ®‘"e-ke^-ma and ganzer in lieu of ganzer. 

On the lexical level, variants are attested when comparing the Ur tradition to Nippur and 
Meturan: among others, er “tears” for a-nir “lament” in UrlO, 1.155; bunig “trough” for bansur 
“table” in Ur4andUr5 (also attested in XI1.304); and the verbal form i-gal instead of an-ak in the 
question-and-answer section, although not consistently. 


5.3 Meturan Features 

The two extant Meturan manuscripts show a high degree of variation with respect to the Nippur 
and Ur traditions not only in the orthography and the grammar of the text, but in the line order, as 
Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (1993b and 2000b) have already pointed out. 


367 The opposite phenomenon is also attested: N34, a fragment of a multicolumn tablet, shows a tendency to add 
pre-radical/n/in the first occurrences of the verbal chain hi-du^-am (11.261,263,265,267 and 271; the only time when 
the second bi-dUg-am is preserved, no pre-radical /n/ is added). 
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On the grammatical level, one of the manuscripts tends to omit /n/ in pre-radical position (Mel 
in, among others, 11.212,213,216,217,221 and 228). This phenomenon is not pervasive, however (see 
in the same manuscript 11. 215, 221b, 225 and 226a, 261, 265, 267,268 and 269). 

On the orthographic level, Meturan shows plene spelling as well as several orthographic vari¬ 
ants. For instance Mel (obv. 13 // 22), un-paralleled in the surviving traditions, reads as follows: 
subur sag^-ga-a-gUjQ tab-ba gi-na-a-gUj^ ad-gi^-gi^-a-gUj^. Similarly, Me2 rev. 27, also 
without parallels in the GEN material, although the expression is attested elsewhere, reads: ''sag^'' 
ba-sag '■mu-ra''-a-ni ba-us. 

The names of the pukku and the mekku are also written differently from the Nippur and Ur tra¬ 
ditions: Mel has ^'^ellag-a-gu^Q for ®‘"ellag-gUjQ and ®‘®e-ke^-a-gUjQ for ®‘"e-ke/ke^-ma-gUj(,. 
Whereas the former is a plene writing the latter is clearly yet another orthographic variant of the 
Sumerian term for stick, with omission of the last syllable. 

On a lexical level, there is a high degree of variation too. For instance, Me2 reinterprets 11. 274 
and 275 altogether. Although the overall sense is the same, the lexicon used is modified (see com¬ 
mentary). Similarly Me2 slightly re-interprets 1. 303 as well. Instead of the more vddely attested 
nigin-gar tur-tur-gUj(,ni-ba nu-zu: “(Did you see) my small still-born who did not know their 
own names?”, the Meturan scribe prefers nigin-<gUjQ> mu nu-''sa^''-am: “the still born children, 
whose name has not been called”. It is likely the scribe omitted one of the MU signs by mistake 
(paralepsis). 

Finally, like some of the Ur manuscripts and XI, both Meturan texts prefer to use the verbal 
chain i-gal (“How is he/she?”) instead of an-ak (“How does he/she fare?”) when Gilgames 
questions Enkidu about the specific state of a ghost in the Netherworld. 

On the thematic level, both manuscripts show variation by adding lines which, especially in 
the case of Me2, change the understanding of the plot. Mel adds seven lines between 11. 221-222 of 
the Nippur version (Mel obv. 9-17). Furthermore Me2 inserts two additional lines between 11. 305 
and 306 and uses a negative formula in the question-and-answer section for 1. 305 - lii bil-bil-la 
igi ’’nu-bT'-dlUg-a], “Did you not see the man who went up in smoke?”. Finally, Me2 ends with 
11. 27'-29', so far unparalleled in GEN manuscript tradition. As already discussed in previous chap¬ 
ters, Me211. 28'-29' correspond to GH A1-2. 


5.4 Sippar(Sil) 

This excerpt tablet consists of three different fragments; one of does not directly join with the 
other two. The text shows omission of signs (for example ul in 1.5; ud in the nominal chain na^ gi 
gu^-ud-da-kam, possibly because the syllable /ud/ was considered superfluous by the scribe); 
omission of line (1.10) and the idiosyncratic spelling (for example, su-a-kam instead of su-kam 
ini. 19). 


5.5 Isin (Isl) 

Isl is most likely an excerpt tablet and shows several idiosyncrasies. It omits 11. 85-7, but adds an 
additional line between 11. 88 and 89 (labeled 89a in the textual matrix), which is parallel to 1.134 
(nin^-a-ni inim in-na-an-dug^-ga). Only 1.134, parallel to 1. 89a, is preserved in both Ur and 
Nippur manuscripts. Isl also omits 11. 91-3 and 95, but has a variant for 1. 94 (employment of the 
epithet en dumu-gi^ describing Gilgames already attested in GH A, 1. 20 and possibly attested 
in N32). Similarly to the Sippar tablet’s variants, discussed above, the ones preserved in the Isin 
manuscript need to be viewed within a pedagogical context. 
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5.6 Uruk(Ukl) 

The text from Uruk is a school exercise preserving portions of ttvo compositions, GEN and GH B 
(Falkenstein 1960; Cavigneaux 1996,52 and 152). When preserved, the text shotvs several mistakes 
(an kug-ga-ga for na kug-ga-ka; an incomprehensible reinterpretation of 1. 77). In addition, 
Ukl shotvs a tendency to omit pre-radical -n- (tvdce in both 11.79, 80). The tablet is clearly a scribal 
exercise, in which the pupil practiced first with GEN and then with GH A (or vice versa). 


5.7 Unknown Provenience: XI 

The Schpyen manuscript, a multicolumn tablet which contained half of the composition, is rich in 
variation. On the grammatical level, there is a tendency to omit the enclitic copula in the question- 
and-answer section, in particular in the verbal chain bi-dUg-am (which becomes bi-dUg-a, as in 
Me2 and Ur5, among others). 

On the lexical level, XI shows little variation. Similarly to Ur5 and Me2, XI occasionally 
employs i-gal instead of an-ak in the question-and-answer section (for instance 11. 281, 287 and 
290). Furthermore, in 1.294, XI prefers the verb gul to the form gu-ul chosen by the Nippur scribes; 
and in 1. 304, XI uses *‘"bunig in lieu of ®‘^bansur, preserved at Nippur. 

Several lines are completely re-worked. In 1. 243, XI omits the first nominal chain, and appears 
to simplify the line. Instead of si-si-ig-ni-ta subur-a-ni kur-ta im-ma-da-ra-ab-ejj-de, “By 
means of his (=Utu’s) gust of wind, he sent his (=Gilgames) servant up from the Netherworld”, XI 
has subur-a-ni ‘‘en-ki-du^g [kur-ta im-ma-ab-ejj-de?], “Enkidu, his servant, [came up from 
the Netherworld]”. In 1. 288, XI prefers ki ama-ni sag-du-ni nu-un-dab^ dam-a-ni ugu-ni 
er gig mu-un-seg-seg (“His mother did not hold his head. His wife cries bitterly upon his fore- 
head”)toki ama-ni sag-du-ni nu-un-dab^-be dam-a-ni er mu-un-seg-seg(His mother does 
not hold his head, his wife cries bitterly). In 1. 306 XI has; [gidim]-a-ni ki-in-gub-ba nu-gal 
i-bi-ni an-na ba-e^, instead of the otherwise attested gidim-ma-ni nu-gal i-bi-ni an-na 

ba-e-ejj. 

High level of variation is attested in terms of omission of lines (for instance 293, of which only 
the first half is preserved, 296 and 298); and addition of lines (252a,^*’® 254a, and 289^'’®). 


5.7.1 The Possible Provenience of XI 

When considering XI vis-a-vis the three main extant traditions in which GEN, namely Nippur, 
Ur and Meturan, it emerges that the Schpyen manuscript shares similarities with all of them. As 
such, establishing a secure provenance for XI is at present impossible. On the one hand, XI has 
more features in common with the Meturan and Ur traditions than with Nippur. In particular, like 
Me2, XI prefers the formula a-na-gin^ i-gdl to the slightly different a-na-gin^ an-ak used by 
the Nippur scribes.^^” Whether this was done to maintain a parallelism with 1. 306 (“His ghost is 
not there”, nu-gal) is hard to determine, although it cannot be excluded. The Ur tradition oscil¬ 
lates between the Nippur and the Meturan formulas, without any real consistency. The formula is 
however maintained within the same manuscript. 

When comparing the list of ghosts from the point of view of the contents, the similarities 
between XI on the one hand and the Ur manuscripts on the other become more evident. In par- 


368 Attested also in Url3. 

369 This line is also found in N44, Ur5, Ur6 and XI (contra George 2003, 767 pi and 905). 

370 XI uses this formula whenever it preserves it: 11. 281, 283, 287, 290, 295, 297, 299, 301, 303. 

371 Thus Ur 4 and Urll prefer a-na-gin^ an-ak, while Ur5 uses a-na-gin^ i-gal. 
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ticular, 11. 295-300 are preserved only at Ur (except for Ur5) and in XI. In 1. 294, XI (and Meturan) 
prefer the verb gul to the form gu-ul chosen by the Nippur scribes. In 1. 304, the Ur texts and XI 
prefer ®‘®bunig to ®‘®bansur, preserved at Nippur. This seems to suggest that XI may be an Ur 
manuscript; that the scribe wtho wrote was inspired by the Ur tradition; or that these were two 
similar traditions of Sourthern Mesopotamian origins. One problem with this reconstruction lies 
in 11. 301-302, which are preserved only in the Nippur manuscripts and in XI. In addition, because 
little Ur material has been found on the antiquities market in recent years, an Ur provenience may 
be difficult to prove. Paleographical analysis has not yielded additional results. 


6. Variations in GEN: An Overview 

From the present survey, it emerges that GEN presents a high degree of variation not only within 
individual traditions, but also when comparing manuscripts from different cities. Overall, the situ¬ 
ation can be summarized as follows. Variation is attested on an grammatical, orthographic, and 
lexical levels in terms of omission, addition and substitution of signs, words and lines. As such, 
variation follows the patterns highlighted by Delnero (2006). This is not at all surprising, since, like 
the Decad, GEN too belongs to the school curriculum, although to a more advanced stage (Robson 
2001). Below is a brief discussion of the different variants with examples meant to illustrate varia¬ 
tion. The reader should refer to the commentary for an exhaustive discussion of all variants. 


6.1 Omission of Signs^^^ 

Omission of signs is a widespread phenomenon in the extant manuscripts of GEN. Overall there is 
a tendency to omit determinative (the most common is the omission of the gis determinative: in 11. 
21 and 23 by Url; in 1. 25 by N2; in 1. 66 by N43 and N44; in 1. 68 by N26; in 1.108 by N28; in 1.110 by 
N48; and by XI in 1. 266). Other omitted determinatives are: digir in 1.78 by N43, N48 and Ukl and 
in 1.181 by N20;^^^ musen in 1. 48 by N7 and Url; tug in 1.181 by N20. 

However, omission of signs involves mostly the grammatical level, with omission of the sign 
translating into loss of pre-radical /n/ (among the many examples see Ur21.136; N19 1.140; N11. 
160; Ur21.164; N36, N44 and Mel 1. 212); omission of conjugational prefixes (for example /mu/ in 
N39, N43 and N48 1. 84; and /i/ in N44 1. 134, among others) and cases (for instance omission of 
the ergative in N33, N44 and N49 1.181; omission of the dative suffix in both N43 and N481. 95; in 
UrlO 1.100; in N25 and N301.239; omission of the equative in Ur21.174); omission of first or second 
person singular suffix pronoun -en (see among others N19 and N321.126; Ur21.185; N44 and Ur21. 
187; N37 and Ur21.195; Ur21.196). 


6.2 Omission of Words 

Omission of words occurs relatively often in GEN and it is caused mostly by mechanical mistakes 
and well as by a basic misunderstanding or reinterpretation of the grammatical structure of the 
sentence. 

Some examples of the first category are as follows; N29 omits the second an in 1.11 (ud an-ne 
an ba-an-de^-a-ba rendered as ud an-ne bad-de^-a-ba by N29) most likely because of haplo- 


372 Discussion is arranged by following line numbering and not manuscripts’ label. 

373 This seems to be an issue only with the DN ga-sa-an-na the emesal form of Inana. The DN is written with or 
without the divine determinative throughout the Old Babylonian literary corpus. 
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graphy. Haplography also occurs in N1 1. 158 (li-sajj-an e um-ma-te-a-ta for u-sajj-an an-e 
um-ma-te-a-ta). Omission of g i s in Url31.252 may be a mechanical mistake (aural haplography). 

Examples of the second category are numerous and I offer here only a sample to highlight some 
of the major problems. N2 omits the final verbal form du both in 11.32-33 because the sentence can 
indeed stand without it. N43 omits Uj^-lu in 1. 73 for no apparent reason, although the dittography 
in the same line suggests general misunderstanding of the line or a basic scribal incompetence. 
N44 omits the second mu di-ta-am in the difficult 1. 70, which reads ud-bi-a mu di-ta-am 
®‘^ha-lu-ub di-ta-am mu di-ta-am *'Haskarin di-ta-am. N44 reproduced the line as follows; 
ud-bi-/a\ [mu di-ta]-am ®‘®ha-lu-ub di-ta *'Haskarin di-ta-am. The mistakes may be 
mechanical (haplography) but it may also be the case the scribe perceived the second mu di-ta- 
am as redundant within the sentence and decided to do away with it altogether. 

Omission of the nominal component of the verb a dug^ “to water, to irrigate” by N43 and N44 
(twice) in 1. 80 is easily explained by the fact that the scribes tried to harmonized 1. 80 with 1. 79, 
where the expected verb is du, “to plant”. 

The omission of the term ma-na in 1.136 by ah manuscripts but N19 and Ur2 suggests the unit 
of measure was deduced by context. N20 omits the conjugation tukum-bi in 1.182 because per¬ 
ceived as unnecessary (“On the day you go to the Netherworld” instead of “If today you go to the 
Netherworld”). 

N49 and Ur2 clearly reinterpret 11.175 and 176. N49 was chosen as eclectic, but Ur2 is equally 
correct. N49 reads: 

175. *‘"ellag-gUjQ kur-se mu-da-sub a-ba-a ma-ra-ab-e^j-de 

176. *‘"e-ke^-ma-gUjg ganzer-se mu-da-sub a-ba-a ma-ra-ab-e^j-de 

175. “My bah has fallen down to the Netherworld - who will bring it up to me from there? 

176. “My stick has fallen down to Ganzer - who will bring it up to me from there?” 

Ur2 (and possibly N20), on the other hand, is more concise : 

175. ^‘"ellag-gUjQ kur-ta a-ba im-ta-ejj-de 

176. *‘"e-ke-ma-gUjQ ganzer-ta a-ba im-ta-e^-de 

175. “My bah, who will bring it up (to me) from the Netherworld? 

176. “My stick, who will bring it up (to me) from Ganzer?” 

Lack of space on a tablet seems at times to have influenced scribal decisions. Omission of the verbal 
chain mu-na-de-e in N24 is debatable as the manuscript needs collation. Should it be confirmed 
it maybe attributed to lack of space. The same holds true for the omission of Utu’s epithet ses-a-ni 
by both N32 and Isl, also dictated by nothing more than lack of space. 


6.3 Omission of Lines 

Omission of lines is a widespread phenomenon, which intensifies towards the end of the composi¬ 
tion (variation in the list of the ghosts). Omission of lines seems to depend mainly upon two causes: 
mechanical error (for instance Nil, where 11. 91-94 are omitted for paralepsis) or a deliberate deci¬ 
sion to deviate from the text. The latter phenomenon is well documented at Meturan (11.221a-g) and 
in the Ur tradition of the end of GEN. 


374 See commentary. 
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Very often manuscripts omit hemistich or portions of line. For instance N5 reinterprets 1. 229, 
which usually reads‘*udug "^nergal sag su nu-[...] nu-un-dab^ kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ by 
omitting nu-un-dab^ kur-re. Thus, instead of understanding the line as “The divine demon 
Nergal who does not [...] did not hold him, the Netherworld held him there!”, N5 prefers to simplify 
to “The divine demon Nergal who does not [...] held him there!” The latter may have made more 
sense to the scribe, since Nergal was the Underworld god. Me2 omits the second hemistich of 1.264 
altogether, without it affecting the sense of the phrase. 

Several manuscripts simplify the question-and-answer section by omitting the second portion 
of it (N22, Ur 11, Mel and Me2 among others). 


6.4 Addition of Morphemes 

Addition of signs is well attested in the manuscripts of GEN. When it happens, it is often a dittogra- 
phy (for example 11. 32 and 33 in Url: ni-te-te-a instead of ni-te-a; 1. 73 in Ukl: ur ur-ba instead 
of ur-ba; 1. 234 in N38 andN47: e^-de-de instead of e^j-de). 

Addition of signs however usually pertains to the grammatical level, in particular the modifi¬ 
cation of the verbal chain. Thus, for instance in 1.18 Sil prefers the plural form ba-an-di-re-es 
instead of the collective ba-an-di-ri preserved in the other manuscripts, possibly confused by the 
plural inanimate subject gal-gal.In 1. 24, Url adds the sign un in the otherwise attested verbal 
chain mu-na-gu^-e.^^® In 1. 34, N4 opts for ba-ni-in-ku^-re instead of ba-ni-in-ku^, although 
this is not done consistently by this manuscript (nor by N23 which displays an analogous pheno¬ 
menon in 1. 35). 

In 1. 56, Url opts to write the final verb im-ma-rig^-ga-a-ba instead of im-ma-rig^-a-ba 
(similarly most likely also NIO in 1.33 and N43 in 1.100), thus adding a phonetic bridge. 

Often addition of sign involves the addition of pre-radical -n-. This is the case in 1. 261 by N34 
andMe2 (bi-in-dUg-am/a forbi-dUg-am/a).^^^ 

Occasionally, the nominal chain is also modified. For example, possessive pronouns are added, 
as it is the case of 1. 86, where Ur8 writes amar-bi, “its chick”, instead of the simple amar, pre¬ 
ferred by the rest of the manuscripts. Similarly, in 1. 291 Ur5 prefers ninda pad-pad-ra-a-ni “his 
bread which has been broken into bits” to the more common ninda pad-pad-ra “bread which 
has been broken into bits”. 

The enclitic copula -am is added when not needed, most likely for emphasis (see 11. 36 and 37 
by Ur 1 and 1. 246 by Url2). 

Addition of signs also occurs in the form of addition of determinatives. For instance. In 1.126, 
N19 adds a superfluous gis in the verbal chain i-nu-de-en due to confusion with the nominal 
chain gis-nu. In 1. 149, Ur3 has ®‘"ur-ba instead of lir-ba (hypercorrection). Addition of deter¬ 
minative is attested elsewhere, for instance in 1. 212 by N13 and Url3. In 1.226, Me2 writes the name 
of Enkidu with the divine determinative. 


375 The scribe of Sil makes this mistakes twice, in 11.17 and 18. However, in 1.17, he corrects himself, since the -es is 
under erasure. 

376 A similar phenomenon is attested in 1.196 by N16 and Ur2; in 1.198 by Ur2; in 1.225 and 226 by Mel. 

377 N34 and Mel are consistent in preferring to write out the pronominal prefix /n/, as evidenced by the fact the phe¬ 
nomenon occurs also in 11. 263, 265, 267, 268 (where Me2 has ba-an-tuku and not ba-tuku. Thus also N22,11. 269, 
271 and so on (see textual matrix). 
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6.5 Addition of Lexemes 

In 1.79, N44, N48 and Ukl add an unnecessary sign a before the verbal chain bi-in-du / li-bi-in- 
du, “to plant” because of confusion with the following 1. 80, which employs the compound verb 
a dug^, “to irrigate, to water” and its synonyms. In 1. 135, N24 adds the epithet ses-a-ni at the 
beginning of the sentence to modify “the hero Gilgames”. Similarly, in 1.147, Ur3 adds nin-a-ni, 
also in first position, to modify “Bright Inana”. In 1.306, Me2 adds kur-ta after the initial nominal 
chain. The verb of the first hemistich is lost in the break. However, it appears that this addition 
changed slightly the sense of the line, which became: gidim-a-ni kur-ta [...] [i]-bi-da-ni an-e 
ba-e, “His ghost [...] from the Netherworld, with his smoke he went up to heaven”. XI adds ki-in- 
gub-ba (a variant of the more common ki-gub) and re-interprets the line as follows: gidim-a-ni 
ki-in-gub-ba nu-gal i-bi-ni an-na ba-e^^ “There is noplace for his ghost, his smoke has gone 
up to heaven”. 


6.6 Addition of Lines 

Line addition is a fairly well attested phenomenon in GEN. It can be seen both on an individual 
manuscript level as well as on a local level. For instance, Nippur is the only tradition beside XI 
which preserves 11. 301-302. The Ur tradition adds 1.153 (preserved both in Ur2 and Ur3 and so far 
unattested in the Nippur manuscripts). Furthermore, the Ur manuscripts and XI insert and 11. 295- 
300, which are not attested in Meturan or Nippur. Further additions consist of Ur4, rev. 6'-16' and 
of the reverse of Ur6 rev. r-17' (Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 2000b, 2-4). Finally, the Meturan version not 
only adds seven lines after 1.221 and one line after 1.226, but it also inserts two lines between 11.305 
and 306 (GEN 11. 305-306 below = Me2 rev. 23-26) so that the section reads: 

305. lii bil-bil-la igi nu-bi-''dUg‘'-[a] 

305a.a-na-as-am '■ku-li''-a-gUjg nu-bi-in-tar 
305b.en bi-in-''tar‘' ku-li-a-gUj^ 

306. gidim-a-ni kur-ta [...][i]-bi-da-ni an-e ba-e 

305. “Did you see the man who was burnt to death?” “I did not see him”. 

305a. (Enkidu said to Gilgames:) “Why, my friend, did you not avoid this questionV’ 

305b. (Gilgames replied:) “I asked, my friend”. 

306. “His ghost [...] from the Netherworld, with his smoke he went up to heaven”. 

Finally, there are also three additional lines at the end of the text (Me2 rev. 27-29), which describes 
Gilgames’s distress upon Enkidu’s report, and his decision to turn to the land of the living 
(= GH A 1).^^® Line addition tends to modify the sense of the text, in so far as these lines change 
the end of the composition, and they provide new material in the illustration of the spirits of the 
Netherworld. 


6.6.1 Line Sequence’s Variation 

Variation in the sequence of lines is attested both within the same local tradition (for Nippur see 
textual matrix and N21 in specific, which displays its own peculiar order) as well as between tra¬ 
ditions, although the latter case is present only once (11. 228-229). An interesting case in point is 


378 The originality of the Meturan manuscripts has been discussed in depth by Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 4-6). 
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offered by 11. 235-237, the order of which varies depending on the manuscripts. Thus, N20 and N37 
preserve the ordering 235,236,237, whereas N24, N29, N30 and N43 transpose it.^^® 


6.7 Substitution of Morphemes 

When substitution of signs occurs, it usually concerns grammatical variation in the nominal and 
verbal chains. In particular, substitution of modal and conjugational prefixes, personal prefixes 
and case prefixes and postpositions are attested. As it is to be expected, these substitutions are 
the result of mechanical errors as well as misunderstanding of the grammatical structure of the 
sentence. 

On the nominal level, substitution of case suffixes is frequently attested. For instance, in 11. 6 
and 7 Url uses -ke^ instead of -ka (substitution of the locative with the locative-terminative). This 
phenomenon, also attested in Url 1.167, N231.154 and Urll 1. 260, depends on the similar morpho¬ 
logy of the locative and locative-terminative suffixes, as illustrated by Delnero (2006,248-250). It is 
perhaps also influenced by Akkadian syntax (confusion /a/ vs. /e/ in cases where “their use does 
not correspond exactly to that of the Akkadian prepositions ina and ana” (Delnero 2006,13). The 
opposite phenomenon (/a/ instead of /e/, represented on an orthographic level by the substitution 
of -ka with -ke^) is also attested, for instance in 1. 64 for N46. 

In 1. 9, N2 substitutes the comitative prefix /da/ with the variant -de-. Similarly, in the same 
line Url uses the expected form /ta/ instead of the variant /da/, attested elsewhere. The possibil¬ 
ity that the scribes reinterpreted the form /da/ as an ablative cannot be excluded (but see Gragg 
1973, 47). 

Substitution of case suffixes is also attested: in 1.13, Url substitutes the dative -ra with the ter- 
minative -se (the phenomenon is analogous to the substitution /a/ vs. /e/ and based on Akkadian 
influence). This manuscript is consistent as it does the same in 1. 56. The opposite phenomenon 
(substitution of terminative with dative) is found in N24 for 11.156-157. 

On a verbal level, morphemic substitution is attested as follows: in 1.11N29 writes bad-an-de^- 
a-ba instead of the correct form ba-an-de^-a-ba (aural mistake compounded with metathesis). 
In 1.12, N29 writes the same verbal form in yet another way, bad-de^j-a-ba, phonetically reinter¬ 
preting /ba-an-de/ as /bad-de/ (aural mistakes). 

Variation between nominalizing /a/ and /e/ in non-finite verbal forms (Delnero 20 06, 575-6) is 
also found. Among others, in 11.159 and 161, Ur2 prefers in-hur-re to in-hur-ra. 

Among the morphemic substitutions, examples of orthographic variants are as follows: in 
1. 9, Url writes ba-ta-sud-ra-a-ba instead of ba-da-sur-ra-a-ba. In 1. 71, N44 writes du-a-ba 
instead of du-a-bi.^®“ In 1. 81, Uk writes gi^-rin-ba in lieu of gi-rin-ba. Variation between “ib” 
and “ib” (Delnero 2006, 441-450) is attested in 11. 42 and 43 in Url. 

Substitution of conjugation prefixes is well attested in the manuscript tradition of GEN. For 
instance, in 1. 22 only N23 preserves i-su-su whereas the remaining manuscripts (N3, N4 Sil and 
Url) prefer mi-(ib-)su-su.^®^ Similarly, in 1. 69 Ur7 has i-ra-ra instead of the more commonly 
attested im-ra-ra (N26, N40, N43, N44 and N46). 


379 George (2003,758) claims that N19 (his W) also transposes the order, as he read [gu] b in N20 iv 3'. I restored [da] 
bj (collated), and arranged the lines accordingly. 

380 This is also seen in N19 for 1.115. 

381 Similarly also 1. 65. 
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6.8 Substitution of Lexeme 

Lexical variant by substitution is widespread in GEN. It usually involves the usage of a lexical 
variant, and it is therefore a scribe’s choice in the reproduction of the text, but it is on occasion 
a mechanical error. For instance, the substitution of sal (=mi) with IM (= ni) in 1. 5 by N27 is an 
aural mistakes. 

Among the examples of lexical variants resulting in (partially) synonymous or different words 
or phrases consider the following; in 1.136, N19 substitutes ba-an-kar with ba-an-du, which is 
in turn most likely an orthographic variant of the intended ba-an-du preserved by N24. In 1.139 
Ur2 appears not to understand numbers, as it substitutes imin with as and imin with ninnu for 
no apparent reason. 

In 1.141, the verb ku^, “to enter”, which is employed consistently by the Nippur tradition, is 
substituted by Ur2 with e^ “to go up or down”. Ur3 has kar, an orthographic spelling of kar “to 
flee” (“The Anzu-bird ... fled to the mountain”). The Ur scribes tend to simplify forms perceived as 
problematic. The best example are 11. 151-152, already discussed in Chapter IV. To the more com¬ 
monly attested, but difficult, ni silim, Ur3 prefers the Akkadian form me-kus, a translation of the 
expected ®‘"e-ke/ke^-ma. Similarly, Ur3 substitutes the more common verb su gi^ to sa dug^, 
seen as problematic, in 1.165. 


6.9 Substitution of Lines 

A good example of this phenomenon is found in the fate of the leper, described in 11. 285. There 
are two very different traditions; one, preserved at present only in Nippur (N22 and N49) reads as 
follows; 

gud-gin^ al-bulugj uh im-da-gu^-e 
He swells like an ox, while the lice are eating him. 

Four manuscripts (Ur4, Ur5, Me2 and XI) opt for another fate, described in depth when compared 
with the concise nature of the Nippur sources; 

u-ni al-bar a-ni al-bar u gid al-gu^-e a-ses al-nag-na^ uru bar-ra-a al-tus^“ 

His food is set aside, his water is set aside, he eats uprooted plants, he drinks bitter water, he 
lives outside of the city. 

In 1. 306, the scribe of Ur4 inverts the two hemistiches, and this results into; i-bi-ni an-na ba-a- 
e^j-am / gidim-a-ni ki-a nu-ub-tus; “His smoke has gone up to heaven, (and) his ghost does 
not dwell in the Netherworld”. 


382 The variants of this line are discussed in the commentary. 




The Edition 


Below are the translation, eclectic text, critical edition and commentary of GEN. I was able to 
collate either in person, through photos or thanks to the generosity of several colleagues the major¬ 
ity of the manuscripts preserving GEN. These are; the manuscript at the Oriental Institute, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago (N3); all the manuscripts housed at the University Museum, Philadelphia (N1-N2 
and N4 from casts, N5-23, N34-47 and N50-55); the two manuscripts at the Hilprecht Sammlung 
collection, Jena (N48-49); the Schpyen manuscript (XI); the Meturan manuscripts (Mel and Me2) 
and the Ur manuscripts (Url-13); and the Sippar manuscript (Sil). Unfortunately, I did not have 
access to the manuscripts in Istanbul, which I studied on copies (N24-33), as I did the Isin and 
Uruk manuscripts. 

The eclectic lines tend to follow the Nippur tradition, which is the best preserved. Nevertheless, 
at times the eclectic lines are an artificial construct meant to reflect the expected forms, rather than 
the actual preserved ones. 

The edition of GEN greatly benefitted from Kramer’s (1938) and Shaffer’s (1963) pioneering 
works. It accounts for the work Jeremy Black and his team have carried out in the course of the 
years with ETCSL. It also considers carefully Attinger’s most recent contribution (2008-9), which 
improved the understanding of several difficult lines. 


Translation 


Gilgames Enkidu and the Netherworld 

1. In those days, in those distant days, 

2. In those nights, in those far-off nights, 

3. In those years, in those distant years, 

4. In primeval days, when that which is eminently suitable had become manifest, 

5. In primeval days, when that which is eminently suitable had been well cared for, 

6. When the bread had been consumed in the sanctuaries of the land, 

7. When the ovens of the land had been heated up 

8. When heaven had been separated from the earth, 

9. When the earth had been demarcated from heaven, 

10. When the name of humankind had been established - 

11. When An carried off heaven 

12. And Enlil carried off the earth 

13. And, as for the Netherworld, they had bestowed it upon Ereskigal as a dowry - 

14. When he had embarked, when he had embarked, 

15. When the Father had embarked for the Netherworld, 

16. When Enki had embarked for the Netherworld, 

17. Against the king the small ones were thrown, 

18. Against Enki the large ones were thrown 

19. Those small ones were (like) hammers, 

20. Those large ones were (like) reed-crushing stones, 

21. The keel, the small boat, that of Enki’s, 

22. They covered. It was (like) thrusting turtles. 

23. Against the king, the water at the bow of the boat 

24. Was proudly devouring it like a wolf. 

25. Against Enki, the water at the stern of the boat 

26. Was mangling it like a lion. 

27. At that time, there was a solitary tree, a solitary cherry tree, a solitary tree, a solitary boxwood 
tree, 

28. Which had been planted on the bank of the pure Euphrates, 

29. Which was drinking from the Euphrates. 

30. The might of the South Wind pulled out its roots and tore off its branches, 

31. The Euphrates beat water against it. 

32. A woman, revered on account of An’s word, was walking, 

33. She, who is revered on account of EnliTs word, was walking. 

34. She took the tree in her hands and brought it into Uruk. 

35. She brought it into the splendid orchard of Inana. 

36. The woman did not plant the tree with her hands, she planted it with her foot, 

37. The woman did not water the tree with her hands, she watered it with her foot. 

38. She said: “When will it be that I will sit on a splendid chair (made) from it?” 

39. She said: “When will it be that I will lie down on a splendid bed (made) from it?” 

40. After five years, after ten years had passed by, 

41. The tree had become thick, but no one could split its bark open. 

42. In its roots, a snake immune to spells had placed its nest, 

43. In its branches, a bird, the Anzu-bird, had set its chick, 

44. In its trunk, the Succubus had built her abode. 

45. The maiden, usually smiling and joyful. 
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46. Bright Inana, oh how she was weeping! 

47. As the day was breaking and the horizon was brightening, 

48. So that swarms of the birds were chirping at the breaking day, 

49. When Utu was coming out from his bed chamber, 

50. His sister. Bright Inana, 

51. Said to Utu, the valiant warrior: 

52. “Brother mine, in those remote days, when fates had been decided, 

53. “After abundance had spread throughout the land, 

54. “When An had carried off heaven, 

55. “And Enlil had carried off the earth, 

56. “And, as for the Netherworld, they had bestowed it upon Ereskigal as a dowry - 

57. “When he had embarked, when he had embarked, 

58. “When the Father had embarked for the Netherworld, 

59. “When Enki had embarked for the Netherworld, 

60. “Against the king the small ones were throvm, 

61. “Against Enki the big ones were thrown. 

62. “Those small ones were (like) hammers, 

63. “Those large ones were (like) reed-crushing stones, 

64. “The keel, the small boat, that of Enki’s, 

65. “They covered. It was (like) thrusting turtles. 

66. “Against the king, the water at the bow of the boat 

67. “Was proudly devouring it like a wolf. 

68. “Against Enki, the water at the stern of the boat 

69. “Was mangling it like a lion. 

70. “At that time, there was a solitary tree, a solitary cherry tree, a solitary tree, a solitary boxwood 
tree, 

71. “Which had been planted on the bank of the pure Euphrates, 

72. “Which was drinking from the Euphrates. 

73. “The might of the South Wind pulled out its roots and tore off its branches, 

74. “ The Euphrates beat water against it. 

75. “I am the woman who is revered on account of An’s word. 

76. “I am the one who is revered on account of EnliTs word. 

77. “I took the tree in my hands and brought it into Uruk, 

78. “I brought it into the splendid orchard of Inana. 

79. “I am the woman (who) did not plant the tree with my hands, I planted it with my foot. 

80. “I am the woman (who) did not water the tree with my hands, I watered with my foot.” 

81. I said: “When will it be that I will sit on a splendid chair (made) from it?” 

82. I said: “When will it be that I will lie down on a splendid bed (made) from it?” 

83. After five years, after ten years had passed by, 

84. The tree had become thick, its bark could not be split open. 

85. In its roots, a snake immune to spells had placed its nest, 

86. In its branches, a bird, the Anzu-bird, had set its chick, 

87. In its trunk, the Succubus had built her abode. 

88. The maiden, usually smiling and joyful, 

89. Bright Inana, oh how she was weeping! 

89a. As for what her sister had told him, 

90. Her brother Utu, the valiant warrior, did not support her in that matter. 

91. As the day was breaking and the horizon was brightening, 

92. So that swarms of birds were chirping at the breaking day, 

93. When Utu was coming out from his bed chamber, 

94. His sister. Bright Inana, 
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95. Said to Gilgames, the warrior: 

96. “Brother mine, in those days, when fates had been decided, 

97. “After abundance had spread throughout the land, 

98. “When An had carried off heaven, 

99. “And Enlil had carried off the earth, 

100. “And, as for the Netherworld, they had bestowed it upon Ereskigal as a dowry - 

101. “When he had embarked, when he had embarked, 

102. “When the Father had embarked for the Netherworld, 

103. “When Enki had embarked for the Netherworld, 

104. “Against the king the small ones were thrown, 

105. “Against Enki the big ones were thrown. 

106. “Those small ones were (like) hammers, 

107. “Those large ones were (like) reed-crushing stones,” 

108. “The keel, the small boat, that of Enki’s, 

109. “They covered. It was (like) thrusting turtles. 

110. “Against the king, the water at the bow of the boat 

111. “Was proudly devouring it like a wolf. 

112. “Against Enki, the water at the stern of the boat 

113. “Was mangling it like a lion. 

114. “At that time, there was a solitary tree, a solitary cherry tree, a solitary tree, a solitary boxwood 
tree, 

115. “Which had been planted on the bank of the pure Euphrates, 

116. “Which was drinking from the Euphrates. 

117. “The might of the South Wind pulled out its roots and tore off its branches, 

118. “The Euphrates beat water against it. 

119. “I am the woman who is revered on account of An’s word. 

120. “I am the one who is revered on account of EnliTs word. 

121. “I took the tree in my hands and brought it into Uruk. 

122. “I brought it into the splendid orchard of Inana.” 

123. The woman did not plant the tree with her hands, she planted it with her foot. 

124. Inana did not water the tree with her hands, she watered with her foot. 

125. She said: “When will it be that I will sit on a splendid chair (made) from it?” 

126. She said: “When vdll it be that I will lie down on a splendid (made) bed from it?” 

127. After five years, after ten years had passed by, 

128. The tree had become thick, its bark could not split open. 

129. In its roots, a snake immune to spells had placed its nest, 

130. In its branches, a bird, the Anzu-bird, had set its chick, 

131. In its trunk, the Succubus had built her abode. 

132. The maiden, usually smiling and joyful, 

133. Bright Inana, oh how she was weeping! 

134. As for what his sister had told him, 

135. Her brother, the warrior Gilgames, supported her in that matter. 

136. He tied a fifty minas ibbaru-gaxment around his hips. 

137. He made those fifty minas look like (they were) thirty shekels. 

138. His bronze axe from his campaigns, 

139. Weighing seven talents and seven minas, he took in (his) hand. 

140. In its roots, he smote the snake which is immune to spells. 

141. In its branches, the bird, the Anzu-bird took its chick as he drove it to the mountain. 

142. In its trunk, he made the Succubus who had built her abode there 

143. Flee into the wilderness. 

144. As for the tree, he pulled it out by its roots and he tore off its branches. 
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145. The sons of his city who had gone up with him 

146. Cut off its branches and tie them into bundles. 

146a. They laid them down at the foothill of the mountain. 

147. To Bright Inana, he gave it (the wood) for her chair, 

148. He gave it (the wood) for her bed. 

149. For himself, he had those roots fashioned into his ball, 

150. And its branches fashioned into his stick. 

151. Really wanting (to play with) a ball, he played with the ball in the thoroughfare. 

152. Really wanting (to play with) his stick, he played with his stick in the thoroughfare, 

153. The young man had always desired (to play) with a ball in his city, 

154. (But) once he had (started to) ride the gang of widows’ sons, 

155. They began to cry out: “Oh my neck! Oh my back!” 

156. As for the one who had a mother, she would bring bread to her son, 

157. As for the one who had a sister, she would pour out water for her brother. 

158. When dusk started to fall, 

159. After he (= Gilgames) had marked the spot where his ball was situated, 

160. He carried his ball before him and brought it to his house. 

161. At dawn, as he was riding (again) in the spot where he had made the mark, 

162. Because of the widows’ accusations 

163. And the outcry of the young maidens 

164. His ball and his stick fell down to the bottom of the Netherworld. 

165. He stretched out his hand, but he could not reach it, 

166. He stretched out his foot, but he could not reach it. 

167. At the gate of Ganzer, in front of the Netherworld, he sat down. 

168. Gilgames wept, he was sobbing: 

169. “Oh my ball, oh my stick! 

170. “Oh ball, whose pleasures I had not yet fully enjoyed! 

171. “Oh game in which I had not yet lost interest! 

172. “If only at this time my ball were still there for me in carpenter’s house! 

172a. “If only my stick were still there for me in the carpenter’s house! 

173. “If only they were still there for me with the carpenter’s vdfe, who is like the mother who bore me! 

174. “If only they were there for me with the carpenter’s daughter, who is like my little sister! 

175. “My ball has fallen down to the Netherworld - who will bring it up to me from there? 

176. “My stick has fallen down to Ganzer - who will bring it up to me from there?” 

177. Enkidu, his servant, answered him: 

178. “My master, you are weeping so much - why are you heartsick? 

179. “Today, I will bring your ball up from the Netherworld, 

180. “I will bring your stick up from Ganzer.” 

181. Gilgames said to Enkidu: 

182. “If today you will go dovm to the Netherworld, 

183. “Let me instruct you - may my instructions be followed! 

184. “Let me tell you something - heed my word! 

185. “Do not dress in your clean(est) garment, 

186. “Lest they mark you as an intruder! 

187. “Do not anoint yourself with sweet oil from a jar, 

188. “Lest they surround you because of its scent! 

189. “Do not hurl a throw-stick in the Netherworld, 

190. “Lest those struck by a throw-stick surround you! 

191. “Do not place a willow staff in your hand, 

192. “The demons will tremble because of you! 

193. “Do not wear sandals on your feet! 
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194. “Do not shout in the Netherworld! 

195. “Do not kiss the wife you loved! 

196. “Do not strike the wife you hated! 

197. “Do not kiss the son you loved! 

198. “Do not strike the son you hated! 

199. “Otherwise, the complaints (there) will hold you in the Netherworld!” 

200. For the one who is lying down, for the one who is lying down, 

201. For the mother of Ninazu, who is lying down, 

202. There is no woolen cloth covering her bright lap, 

203. There is no linen spread on her bright breast. 

204. She has nails like a bronze pickaxe, 

205. She is pulling out her hair, which is like leeks. 

206. Enkidu did not follow the word of his master. 

207. He dressed in his clean(est) garment, 

208. They marked him as an intruder. 

209. He anointed himself with sweet oil from a jar, 

210. They surrounded him because of its scent. 

211. He hurled a throw-stick in the Netherworld, 

212. Those struck by a throw-stick surrounded him there. 

213. He put a willow staff in his hand, 

214. The demons trembled because of him. 

215. He wore sandals on his feet, 

216. He shouted in the Netherworld, 

217. He kissed the wife he loved, 

218. He struck the wife he hated. 

219. He kissed the son he loved, 

220. He struck the son he hated. 

221. The complaints (there) held him in the Netherworld! 

221a. From that evil day until the seventh day 

221b. His servant Enkidu could not come up from the Netherworld. 

221c. The king uttered a lament, while weeping bitterly: 

221d. “The servant of my heart, my faithful companion, my advisor, the Netherworld held him. 
221e. “Namtar did not hold him, Asag did not hold him, the Netherworld held him. 

221f. “The divine demon Nergal who does not [...] did not hold him, he was trapped in the Nether¬ 
world! 

221g. “He did not fall in battle, on the field of manhood, it was the Netherworld who held him!” 

222. The hero Gilgames, son of Ninsumun, 

223. Set off alone towards the Ekur, EnliTs abode. 

224. In EnliTs presence he started weeping; 

225. “Father Enlil, my ball fell down to the Netherworld, my stick fell down to the Netherworld. 

226. “In order to bring them up, Enkidu was coming back, but the Netherworld held him there! 

227. “Namtar did not hold him, Asag did not hold him, the Netherworld held him there! 

228. “He did not fall in battle, on the field of manhood, the Netherworld held him there! 

229. “The divine demon Nergal, who does not [...], did not hold him, the Netherworld held him 
there!” 

230. Father Enlil did not support him in this matter. Thus he went to Eridu, 

231. He set off alone towards Eridu, Enki’s abode. 

232. In Enki’s presence he started weeping; 

233. “Father Enki, my ball fell down to the Netherworld, my stick fell down to the Netherworld. 

234. “In order to bring them up, Enkidu was coming back, but the Netherworld held him there. 

235. “Namtar did not hold him, Asag did not hold him, the Netherworld held him there! 
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236. “He did not fall in battle, on the field of manhood, the Netherworld held him there! 

237. “The divine demon Nergal, who does not [...], did not hold him, the Netherworld held him 
there!” 

238. Father Enki supported him in this matter. 

239. He spoke to the valiant warrior Utu, the son whom Ningal bore: 

240. “Now after you yourself have opened a chink in the Netherworld, 

241. “Send his servant up to him from the Netherworld!” 

242. He (Utu) opened a chink in the Netherworld, 

243. By means of his (=Utu’s) gust of wind, he sent his (=Gilgames) servant up from the Nether¬ 
world. 

244. One embraced the other while kissing him. 

245. They wore each other out by asking questions: 

246. “You saw the regulations of the Netherworld - 

247. “If only you would tell me about it, my friend, if only you would tell me about it!” 

248. “If I am to tell you about the regulations of the Netherworld, 

249. “You, then, sit down and weep!” “I, then, sit down and weep!” 

250. “When the hand touched the penis, your heart rejoiced at it!” 

251. “The penis is like a rotten beam, termites devour it.” 

252. He said: “And where is the vulva? Let me go there!” 

253. “The vulva is like a crevice, it is filled with dust”. 

254. “Alas!” the lord said and sat down in the dust. 

255. “Did you see the man who had one descendant?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

256. “He complains about the peg set in his wall.” 

257. “Did you see the man who had two descendants?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

258. “He sits on two bricks and eats bread”. 

259. “Did you see the man who had three descendants?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

260. “He drinks water from a water-skin hanging on the saddle hook”. 

261. “Did you see the man who had four descendants?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

262. “Like a man who has four donkeys in harness, his heart rejoices”. 

263. “Did you see the man who had five descendants?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

264. “Like a fine scribe, he deftly moves his arm, he enters the palace swiftly”. 

265. “Did you see the man who had six descendants?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

266. “Like a man with a harnessed plow, his heart rejoices”. 

267. “Did you see the man who had seven descendants?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

268. “He sits on a chair with the lesser gods and listens to the proceedings”. 

269. “Did you see the man who had no heir?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

270. “He eats bread which is like a fired brick”. 

271. “Did you see the courtier?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

272. “Like a humm-pot making noise because of an alala-stick, he is set aside”. 

273. “Did you see the woman who did not give birth?” “I saw her”. “How does she fare?” 

274. “Like a pot that is ..., she has brashly been cast aside, no man takes pleasure in her”. 

275. “Did you see the young man who never removed the cloth from the lap of his spouse?” “I saw 
him”. “How does he fare?” 

276. “He completed the reed mat, so he (now) starts weeping bitterly over the reed mat”. 

277. “Did you see the young maiden who never removed the cloth from the lap of her spouse?” 
“I saw her”. “How does she fare?” 

278. “She completed the rope, so she (now) starts weeping bitterly over the rope”. 

279. “Did you see the man that was eaten by a lion?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

280. ‘“0 my hand! 0 my foot!’, he cries bitterly”. 

281. “Did you see the man who fell from the roof (epileptic)?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

282. “They cannot repair his bones”. 
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283. “Did you see the man whom Iskur annihilated?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

284. “He swells like an ox, while the lice are eating him”. 

285. “Did you see the man who has fallen in the dirt (leper)?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

286. “He swells like an ox, while the lice are eating him”. 

286a. “His food is set aside, his water is set aside, he eats uprooted plants, he drinks bitter water, he 
lives outside of the city”. 

287. “Did you see the man who fell in battle?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

288. “At the place where his mother cannot hold his head, his wife cries bitterly.” 

289. “Did you see [the man] whose corpse lies in the steppe?” [“I saw him”.] “How does he fare?” 

289a.“He is covered]?) with ]...].” 

290. “Did you see the ghost of the one for whom no one makes offerings?” “I saw him”. “How does 
he fare?” 

291. “He eats scraps in a tureen (and) bread which has been broken into bits and pieces, scattered 
and thrown in the street”. 

292. “Did you see the man who was struck by a loom stake?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

293. “If only he would say to her, ‘0 my mother,’ he would say to her ‘The loom stake is pulled out, 
alas!”’ 

294. “(But) as a wooden head is his (only) daily ration, he destroys everything.” 

295. “Did you see the man who did not pay homage to the words of his father and his mother?’ 
“I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

296. “He continuously cries out ‘Oh my body! Oh (my) limbs!”’ 

297. “Did you see the man whom the curse of his father and his mother has overtaken?” “I saw 
him”. “How does he fare?” 

298. “He is deprived of an heir, his spirit roams around”. 

299. “Did you see the man who deprecated of the name of his god?” “I saw him”. “How does he 
fare?” 

300. “His ghost eats bitter bread, drinks bitter water”. 

301. “Did you see the man who died (on behalf) of his god?” “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

302. “He lies on the couch of the gods”. 

303. “Did you see my small still-born who did not know their ovm names?” “I saw them”. “How are 
they faring?” 

304. “They enjoy syrup and ghee at golden and silver tables”. 

305. “Did you see the man who was burnt to death?” “I did not see him. 

306. “His ghost is not there. His smoke went up to the skies”. 
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Ur4 (UET6/158, rev 6'-l6') 

6'. “Did you seen the man who took an oath that greatly insulted the god?” 

7'. “I saw him”. “How does he fare?” 

8'. “At the place of libation at the top of the Netherworld, he [...], he drinks water ever thirsty(?)”. 
9'. “Did you see the citizens of Girsu who [...] water for his father and his mother?” 

10'. “I saw them”. “How do they fare?” 

ir. “Before just one of them, there are a thousand Amorites. His ghost cannot beat them away, 
it cannot stand up to them”. 

12'. “The Amorites made me accept water in front of them at the libation place at the top of the 
Netherworld”. 

13'. “Did you see the citizens of Sumer and Akkad?” “I saw them”. “How do they fare?” 

14'. “They drink water at a murderous place, roiled water”. 

15'. “Did you see the place where my father and my mother dwell?” “I saw it”. “How do they fare?” 
16'. “They both drink water at a murdejrous place, roiled water]”. 

Ur6 (UET6/160,revr-18') 

r. [They returned, they returned (?)], 

2'. They returned to [Uruk], 

3'. They returned to that city. 

4'. He entered wearing the tools, the implements, his axe and spear. 

5'. He joyfully put them in his palace. 

6'. The young men and the maidens of Uruk, the dignitaries and the matrons of Kulaba 
7'. Were looking at their statues and were rejoicing. 

8'. When Utu was coming out from his bed chamber, Gilgames proudly raised his head. 

9'. He instructed them: 

10'. “Father of mine and mother of mine, drink clear water!” 

11'. The day was not half done,... they touched their/its crown(s). 

12'. Gilgames performed the funerary rites. 

13'. (Until) the ninth day, he performed the funerary rites. 

14'. The young men and the maidens of Uruk, the dignitaries and the matrons of Kulaba were 
lamenting. 

15'. At the same time as he was speaking, 

16'. He kept the citizen of Girsu at bay. 

17'. “Father of mine and mother of mine, drink clear water!” 

18'. Warrior Gilgames, son of Ninsumun, your praise is sweet! 


Me2 (Mt2 27-29) 

27. He (=Gilgames) was afflicted, he was desperate. 

28. The king began his search for life. 

29. The lord set his mind on the land of the living. 
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1. ud ri-a ud sud-ra ri-a 

2. gi^ ri-a gi^ bad-ra ri-a 

3. mu ri-a mu sud-ra ri-a 

4. ud ul nig du^-e pa e-a-ba 

5. ud ul nig du^-e mi zid dug^-ga-a-ba 

6. es kalam-ma-ka ninda su-a-ba 

7. ‘“su-rin-na kalam-ma-ka nig-tab ak-a-ba 

8. an ki-ta ba-ta-bad-ra-a-ba 

9. ki an-ta ba-ta-sur-ra-a-ba 

10. mu nam-lu-Ujg-lu ba-an-gar-ra-a-ba 

11. ud an-ne an ba-an-de^-a-ba 

12. ‘^en-lil-le ki ba-an-de^-a-ba 

13. "^eres-ki-gal-la-ra kur-ra sag-rig^-bi-se im-ma-ab-rig^-a-ba 

14. ba-Uj-a-ba ba-u^-a-ba 

15. a-a kur-se ba-u^-a-ba 

16. "^en-ki kur-se ba-u^-a-ba 

17. lugal-ra tur-tur ba-an-da-ri 

18. '^en-ki-ra gal-gal ba-an-da-ri 

19. tur-tur-bi na^ su-kam 

20. gal-gal-bi na^ gi gu^-ud-da-kam 

21. ur ®‘"ma tur-re ‘'en-ki-ga-ke^ 

22. nig-biin-na du^-am i-su-su 

23. lugal-ra a ^‘"ma sag-ga-ke^ 

24. ur-bar-ra-gin^ tes mu-na-gu^-e 

25. "^en-ki-ra a ®‘®ma egir-ra-ke^ 

26. ur-mah-gin^ sag gis im-ra-ra 

27. ud-bi-a gis dis-am ®‘"ha-lu-ub dis-am gis dis-am ^‘Haskarin dis-am 

28. gu ‘‘*buranun-na kug-ga-ka du-a-bi 

29. ‘'^buranun-na a nag-nag-da-bi 

30. a Ujg-lu ur-ba mu-ni-in-burj^ pa-ba mu-ni-in-suh 

31. ‘‘^buranun-na a im-ma-ni-ib-ra 

32. munus-e inim an-na-ta ni-te-a du 

33. inim '^en-lil-la-ta ni-te-a du 

34. gis su-na mu-un-dab^ unug''‘-se ba-ni-in-ku^ 

35. ®‘®kirig gi-rin ‘*inana-se im-ma-ni-in-ku^-ku^ 

36. munus-e gis su-na li-bi-in-dii giri-ni-ta bi-in-du 

37. munus-e gis su-na a li-bi-in-dug^ giri-ni-ta bi-in-dug^ 

38. me-na-am ®‘®gu-za gi-rin-ba i-tus-u-de-en bi-in-dug^ 

39. me-na-am gis-nu gi-rin-ba i-nii-de-en bi-in-dug^ 

40. mu ia-am mu u-am ba-e-zal-la-ri 

41. gis ba-gur^ kus-bi nu-mu-un-da-dar 

42. ur-bi-a mus tUgUU-zu-e gud im-ma-ni-ib-us 

43. pa-bi-a musen anzu““"®''-de amar im-ma-ni-ib-gar 

44. sab-bi-a ki-sikil lil-la-ke^ e im-ma-ni-ib-du 

45. ki-sikil zu bir^-bir^ sag^ hul-hul 

46. kug "^inana-ke^ er e-ne ba-seg-seg 


383 Reconstructed signs and morphemes not attested in any extant manuscripts are in italics. 
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47. ud zal-le-da an-iir zalag-ge-da 

48. burUj”"'"®” ud zal-le seg^^ gi^-gi^-da 

49. ‘‘utu ga-nun-ta e-a-ni 

50. niiij-a-ni kug ‘*inana-ke^ 

51. ur-sag sul '^utu-ra gu mu-na-de-e 

52. ses-gUjQ ud ri-a na-ag ba-tar-ra-ba 

53. ud he-ma-al-la ka-na-ag-ga ba-e-zal-la-ri 

54. ud an-ne an ba-an-ir-ra-ba 

55. ‘^mu-ul-lil-le ki ba-an-ir-ra-ba 

56. ‘*ga-sa-an-ki-gal-la-ra kur-ra sag-rig^-bi-se im-ma-ab-rig^-a-ba 

57. ba-u^-a-ba ba-u^-a-ba 

58. a-a kur-se ba-u^-a-ba 

59. ‘*am-an-ki kur-se ba-u^-a-ba 

60. u-mu-un-ra tur-tur ba-an-da-ri 

61. ‘*am-an-ki-ra gal-gal ba-an-da-ri 

62. tur-tur-bi na^ su-kam 

63. gal-gal-bi na^ gi gu^-ud-da-kam 

64. ur ®‘®ma tur-re ‘*am-an-ki-ga-ke^ 

65. se-en-bun-na du^-am i-su-su 

66. u-mu-un-ra a ®‘"ma sag-ga-ke^ 

67. ur-bar-ra-gin^ tes mu-na-gu^-e 

68. ‘*am-an-ki-ra a ®‘®ma egir-ra-ke^ 

69. ur-mah-gin^ sag gis im-ra-ra 

70. ud-bi-a mu di-ta-am ®‘*ha-lu-ub di-ta-am mu di-ta-am ®‘Haskarin di-ta-am 

71. gu ‘'^buranun-na kug-ga-ka du-a-bi 

72. ‘‘*buranun-na a nag-nag-da-bi 

73. a Ujg-lu lir-ba mu-ni-in-burj^ pa-ba mu-ni-in-suh 

74. ‘‘*buranun-na a im-ma-ni-ib-ra 

75. nu-nuz e-ne-eg an-na-ta ni-te-a men 

76. e-ne-eg ‘*mu-ul-lil-la-ta ni-te-a men 

77. mu su-ga mu-un-dab^ unug''‘-se ba-ni-in-ku^ 

78. ®‘"kirig gi-rin kug “^ga-sa-an-na-se im-ma-ni-in-ku^-ku^ 

79. nu-nuz-e mu su-ga li-bi-in-du me-ri-gUj^-ta bi-in-du 

80. nu-nuz-e mu su-ga a li-bi-in-dug^ me-ri-gUj^-ta bi-in-dug^ 

81. me-na-am ®‘"gu-za gi-rin-ba i-tus-u-de-en bi-in-dug^ 

82. me-na-am gis-nii gi-rin-ba i-nu-de-en bi-in-dug^ 

83. mu ia-am mu u-am ba-e-zal-la-ri 

84. mu ba-gur^ kus-bi nu-mu-un-da-dar 

85. lir-bi-a mus tUg nu-zu-e gud im-ma-ni-ib-us 

86. pa-bi-a musen anzu“““"-de amar im-ma-ni-ib-gar 

87. sab-bi-a ki-sikil lil-la-ke^e im-ma-ni-ib-d£i 

88. ki-sikil zu bir^-bir^ sag^ hul-hul 

89. kug ‘*inana-ke^ er e-ne ba-seg-seg 
89a. nin^-a-ni inim in-na-an-dug^-ga 

90. ses-a-ni ur-sag sul '*utu inim-bi nu-mu-de-gub 

91. ud zal-le-da an-ur zalag-ge-da 

92. burUg™”"®” ud zal-le segj^ gi^-gi^-da 

93. ‘*utu ga-nun-ta e-a-ni 

94. nin^-a-ni kug ‘*inana-ke^ 

95. ur-sag ‘*bil-ga-mes-ra gu mu-na-de-e 

96. ses-gUjQ ud ri-a na-ag ba-tar-ra-ba 
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97. ud he-ma-al-la ka-na-ag-ga ba-e-zal-la-ri 

98. ud an-ne an ba-au-ir-ra-ba 

99. '^mu-ul-lil-le ki ba-an-ir-ra-ba 

100. ‘^ga-sa-an-ki-gal-la-ra kur-ra sag rig^-bi-se im-ma-rig^-a-ba 

101. ba-Uj-a-ba ba-u^-a-ba 

102. a-a kur-se ba-u^-a-ba 

103. '^am-an-ki kur-se ba-u^-a-ba 

104. u-mu-un-ra tur-tur ba-an-da-ri 

105. '^am-an-ki-ra gal-gal ba-an-da-ri 

106. tur-tur-bi na^ su-kam 

107. gal-gal-bi na^ gi gu^-ud-da-kam 

108. ur ®‘"ma tur-re ‘^am-an-ki-ga-ke^ 

109. se-en-bun-na du^-am i-su-sii 

110. u-mu-un-ra a ®‘"ma sag-ga-ke^ 

111. ur-bar-ra-gin^ tes mu-un-na-gu^-e 

112. "^am-an-ki-ra a ®‘"ma egir-ra-ke^ 

113. ur-mah-gin^ sag gis im-ra-ra 

114. ud-bi-a mu di-ta-am ®‘"ha-lu-ub di-ta-am mu di-ta-am ®‘®taskarin di-ta-am 

115. gu ''*buranun-na kug-ga-ka du-a-bi 

116. ‘‘^buranun-na a nag-nag-da-bi 

117. a Ujg-lu ur-ba mu-ni-in-burj^ pa-ba mu-ni-in-suh 

118. ‘'^buranun-na a im-ma-ni-ib-ra 

119. nu-nuz-e e-ne-eg an-na-ta nl-te-a du 

120. e-ne-eg '^mu-ul-lll-la-ta nl-te-a du 

121. mu su-ga mu-un-dab^ unug*'‘-se ba-an-ni-ku^ 

122. ®‘®kirig gi-rin ‘*ga-sa-an-na-se im-ma-ni-in-ku^-ku^ 

123. nu-nuz-e mu su-na li-bl-dil giri-ni-ta bl-in-du 

124. "^ga-sa-an-na-ke^ mu su-na a li-bl-dug^ giri-ni-ta bl-in-dug^ 

125. me-na-am ®‘®gu-za gi-rin-ba i-tus-ii-de-en bl-in-dug^ 

126. me-na-am gis-nu gi-rin-ba i-nu-de-en bl-in-dug^ 

127. mu la-am mu u-am ba-e-zal-la-ri 

128. mu ba-gur^kus-bi nu-mu-un-da-dar 

129. ur-bi-a mus tu^nu-zu-e gud im-ma-ni-ib-us 

130. pa-bi-a musen anzu““"®''-de amar im-ma-ni-ib-gar 

131. sab-ba-bi-a ki-sikil 111-la-ke^e im-ma-ni-in-du 

132. ki-sikil zii birg-bir^ sag^ hul-hul 

133. kug "^inana-ke^ er e-ne ba-seg-seg 

134. niUj-a-ni inim in-na-an-dug^-ga 

135. ur-sag ‘^bil-ga-mes inim-bi ba-de-gub 

136. '“^Ib-ba-ru sag^-ba ninnu ma-na-am Ib-ba-ni ba-an-kar 

137. ninnu-am ese gin ba-sl-ln-ak 

138. '”“‘*“ha-zl-ln-na-nl har-ra-an-na-ka-nl 

139. Imln gu Imln ma-na-ka-nl su-nl-a ba-an-dab^ 

140. ur-bl-a mus tu^nu-zu-e sag gls ba-an-ra 

141. pa-bl-a musen anzu““"®''-de amar-bl su ba-ab-tl hur-sag-se ba-an-ku^ 

142. sab-bl-a kl-slkll 111-la-ke^ e Im-ma-nl-ln-du 

143. e-rl e-rl-se ba-an-kar-kar-re-es 

144. gls ur-ba mu-nl-ln-burj^ pa-ba mu-nl-ln-suh 

145. dumu uru-na mu-un-de-re^-es-am 

146. pa-bl i-kud-ru-ne ka ba-an-kesed-re-ne 
146a.iir hur-sag-<ga>-ka mu-nl-lb-nii-u-ne 


147. kug ‘*inana-ra ®‘®gu-za-ni-se mu-na-ab-sum-mu 

148. gis-nu-da-ni-se mu-na-ab-sum-mu 

149. e-ne ur-bi ®‘"ellag-a-ni-se ba-ab-dim-e 

150. pa-bi ^“e-ke^-ma-ni-se ba-ab-dim-e 

151. ®‘"ellag al dug^-dug^-ge sila ur-ra ®‘"ellag na-mu-un-e 

152. me-kusdug^-dug^-ge sila iir-ra me-kus na-mu-un-e 

153. gurus uru-na-ka ®‘"ellag al dug^-dug^-ga 

154. e-ne eren dumu nu-mu-un-kus-a-ka ib-ba-u^-a 

155. a gu-gUjQ a ib-ba-gUj^ a-nir im-ga-ga-ne 

156. ama tuku dumu-ni-ir ninda mu-na-ab-tum 

157. nin^ tuku ses-a-ni-ir a mu-na-de-e 

158. li-sajj-an an-e um-ma-ti-a-ta 

159. ki ®‘®ellag gar-ra-ka-ni gis-hur in-hur-ra 

160. ®‘"ellag-a-ni igi-ni-a mu-ni-in-il e-a-ni-se mu-un-de^ 

161. a-gu-zi-ga-ta ki gis-hur in-hur-ra ib-ba-u^-a 

162. su du-du-a nu-mu-un-kus-a-ka 

163. i-‘*utu ki-sikil tur-ra-ta 

164. ®‘"ellag-a-ni u ®‘®e-ke^-ma-ni dur kur-ra-se ba-an-sub 

165. su-ni mu-ni-in-dug^ sa nu-mu-un-da-dug^ 

166. giri-ni mu-ni-in-dug^ sa nu-mu-un-da-dug^ 

167. abul ganzer igi kur-ra-ka dur im-ma-ni-in-gar 

168. ‘*bil-ga-mes er im-ma-an-pad sig^-sig^ im-ga-ga 

169. a ®‘"ellag-gUjg a *‘"e-ke^-ma-gUjg 

170. ®‘"ellag la-la-bi nu-mu-un-gi^-a-gUj^ 

171. esemen! di nu-mu-un-sug^-ga-gUj^ 

172. ud-ba ®‘*ellag-gUjQ e nagar-ra-ka nu-us-ma-da-gal-la 
172a. ®‘"e-ke^-ma-gUjg e nagar-ra-ka nu-us-ma-da-gal-/a 

173. dam nagar-ra ama ugu-gUj^-gin^ nu-us-ma-da-gal-la 

174. dumu nagar-ra nin^ ban-da-gUj^-gin^ nu-us-ma-da-gal-la 

175. ®‘"ellag-gUj(, kur-se mu-da-sub a-ba ma-ra-ab-e^-de 

176. ®‘"e-ke^-ma-gUj(, ganzer-se mu-da-sub a-ba ma-ra-ab-e^j-de 

177. arad-da-ni en-ki-du^^-e inim mu-un-ni-ib-gi^-gi^ 

178. lugal-gUjQ er e-ne ba-se^-seg sag^ hul a-na-as mu-e-dim 

179. ud-da ®‘^ellag-zu kur-ta ge^^-e ga-mu-ra-ab-ejj-de 

180. ®‘"e-ke^-ma-zu ganzer-ta ge^^-e ga-mu-ra-ab-e^-de 

181. ‘*bil-ga-mes-e en-ki-dUjg-ra gu mu-un-na-de-e 

182. tukum-bi ud-da kur-se mu-ni-in e^^-de 

183. na ga-de^ na-de^-gUjj, he-dab^ 

184. inim ga-ra-ab-dug^ inim-gUj^-se gestu-zu 

185. tiig tan-tan-na-zu na-an-mu^-mu^-un 

186. gir^-gin^ giskim na-an-ni-ib-e-es 

187. i dug-ga bur-ra na-an-seg-se^-en 

188. ir-si-im-bi-se nam-mu-de-nijg-nijg-de-es 

189. illar kur-ra nam-mu-un-sag-ge 

190. lu illar ra-a nam-mu-de-nijg-nijg-de-es 

191. ®‘"ma-nu su-za nam-mu-un-ga-ga-an 

192. udug ba-e-de-ur^-re-es 

193. ''“®e-sir giri-za nam-mu-un-sig^-ge 

194. kur-ra gu nam-mu-un-ga-ga-an 

195. dam ki ag-zu ne na-an-su-ub-be-en 

196. dam hul gig-ga-zu nig nam-mu-ra-ra-an 
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197. dumu ki ag-zu ne na-an-su-ub-be-e/i 

198. dumu hul gig-ga-zu nig nam-mu-ra-ra-an 

199. i-‘^utu kur-ra ba-e-dab^-be 

200. i-nu-a-ra i-nii-a-ra 

201. ama ‘*nin-a-zu i-nii-a-ra 

202. mur kug-ga-ni tug nu-um-dul 

203. gaba kug-ga-ni gada nu-um-bur 

204. umbin-ni “'“'^“lub-bi-gin^an-da-gal 

205. siki-ni ga-ras'^^'-gin^ i-gur^-gur^ 

206. en-ki-dUjQ inim lugal-la-na-as su nu-um-ma-gid 

207. tug tan-tan-na-ni im-ma-an-muTjg 

208. gir^-gin^ giskim im-ma-an-ne-es 

209. i dug-ga bur-ra im-ma-an-SBg 

210. ir-si-im-bi-se im-ma-nij^-nij^-de-es 

211. illar kur-ra im-ma-ni-in-sag 

212. lu illar ra-a im-ma-an-nijg-nijQ-de-es 

213. ®‘®ma-nu su-na im-ma-ni-in-gar 

214. udug ba-an-da-ur^-re-es 

215. '‘“^e-sir giri-na im-ma-ni-in-sig, 

216. kur-ra gu {gu} im-ma-ni-in-gar 

217. dam ki ag-ga-ni ne im-ma-an-su-ub 

218. dam hul gig-ga-ni nig im-ma-ni-in-ra 

219. dumu ki ag-ga-ni ne im-ma-an-su-ub 

220. dumu hul gig-ga-ni nig im-ma-ni-in-ra 

221. i-‘^utu kur-ra im-ma-an-dab^ 

221a. ud hul-gal-da en-na ’’ud’’ imin-[n]a-se 

221b. subur-ra-a-ni ‘‘en-ki-du^Q-ra kur-ta nu-mu-un-e-de 

221c. lugal-e i-lu mu-un-na-be e[r gi]g se^-se^ 

221d. subur sag^-ga-a-gu^^tab-ba gi-n[a-a-gUjQ a]d-''gi^-gi^''-a-''gUjQ‘' kur-ra i[m?-ma-an 
dab] 

221e. nam-tar nu-dab a-sag nu-d[ab] ku[r]-r[a i]m-ma-a[n-dab] 

221f. '^udug ‘‘nergal sag ''x nu-dab'' kur-ra im-m[a-an-d]ab 
221g. ''ki'' n[am-nita-a-kej me nu-un-sub kur-ra i[m]-m[a-a]b-dab 

222. ur-sag ‘^bil-ga-mes dumu '*nin-sun-na-/ce^ 

223. e-kur-re e '*en-lil-la-se giri-ni dili mu-un-gub 

224. igi '*en-lil-la-se er im-ma-seg-seg 

225. a-a '^en-lil ®‘®ellag-gUjj, kur-se mu-da-an-sub ®‘®e-ke^-ma-gUjQ ganzer-se mu-da 
an-sub 

226. en-ki-dUjQ e^^-de i-gi^ kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 

227. nam-tar nu-un-dab^ a-sag nu-un-dab^ kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 

228. ki nam-nita-a-ke, me-a nu-un-sub kur-re im-ma-an-dab, 

229. "^udug “^nergal sag su nu-du^ nu-un-dab^ kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 

230. a-a ‘^en-lil inim-bi nu-mu-de-gub eridu''‘-se ba-gen 

231. eridu''* e ‘*en-ki-ga-se giri-ni dili mu-un-gub 

232. igi '*en-ki-ga-se er im-ma-se^-seg 

233. a-a ‘*en-ki ^’^ellag-gu^g kur-se mu-da-an-sub ^'^e-ke^-ma-gUj^ ganzer-se mu-da 
an-sub 

234. en-ki-dUjg i-gi^ kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 

235. nam-tar nu-un-dab^ a-sag nu-un-dab^ kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 

236. ki nam-nita-a-ke, me-a nu-un-sub kur-re im-ma-an-dab, 

237. "^udug “^nergal sag su nu-du^ nu-un-dab^ kur-re im-ma-an-dab^ 
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238. a-a ‘*en-ki inim-bi ba-e-de-gub 

239. ur-sag sul '^utu-ra dumu ‘^nin-gal-e tu-da gu mu-na-de-e 

240. i-ne-es ab-lal kur-ra gal um-ma-an-taka^ 

241. subur-a-ni kur-ta e^j-de-mu-na-ab 

242. ab-lal kur-ra gal im-ma-an-taka^ 

243. si-si-ig-ni-ta subur-a-ni kur-ta im-ma-da-ra-ab-ejj-de 

244. gu-ni gu-da mu-ni-in-la ne mu-un-su-ub-be 

245. en tar-re im-mi-in-kus-u-ne 

246. a-ag-ga kur-ra igi bl-du^ 

247. nu-us-ma-ab-be-en ku-li-gu^Q nu-us-ma-ab-be-en 

248. tukum-bi a-ag-ga kur-ra mu-ra-ab-be-en 

249. za-e tus-a er ge^^^-e ga-tus ga-er 

250. gis su bi-in-tag-ga sag^-zu ba-e-hiil 

251. gis gis-ur sumun-a-gin^ uh bi-in-tag 

252. gal^-la me-na-am ga-an-si-du-un bi-in-dug^ 

253. gal^-la ki-in-dar-gin^ sahar-ra ab-si 

254. en-e Ug bi-in-dug^ sahar-ra ba-da-an-tus 

255. lu dumu-ni dis-am igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

256. ®‘"gag e-garg-ra-na ab-du a gig-ga i-i 

257. lu dumu-ni min-am igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

258. segj 2 min-am al-tus ninda al-gu^-e 

259. lu dumu-ni es^-am igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

260. ■'“^ummud dag-si-ke^ a i-nag-nag 

261. lu dumu-ni limmu-am igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

262. lu anse limmu la-gin^ sag^-ga-ni al-hul 

263. lu dumu-ni ia-am igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

264. dub-sar sag^-ga-gin^ a-ni gal bi-in-taka^ e-gal si-sa-bi ba-an-ku^-ku^ 

265. lu dumu-ni as-am igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

266. lu ®‘"apin la-gin^ sag^-ga-ni al-hul 

267. lu dumu-ni imin-am igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

268. dub-us digir-re-e-ne-ke^ ®‘"gu-za ib-tus di-da gis ba-tuku 

269. lu ibila nu-tuku igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

270. segj 2 gis-ur-ra-gin^ ninda al-gu^-e 

271. tiru-e igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

272. ®‘"a-la-la hur-ra-gin^ ar dug^-ga ab-us 

273. munus nu-u-tu igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

274. dug Ni ke^-da-gin^ ti-na i-gurud lii nu-mu-un-hul-e 

275. gurus tur ur dam-na-ka tug nu-sig^-ge igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ 
an-ak 

276. gi su-ak su im-mi-du^ ugu gi su-ak-a er gig i-seg-seg 

277. ki-sikil tur lir dam-na-ka tug nu-sig^-ge igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ 
an-ak 

278. es su-ak su im-mi-du^ es su-ak-a er gig i-seg-seg 

279. lu ur-mah-e gu^-a igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

280. a su-gUjg a giri-gu^g gig-a-ni im-me 

281. lu ur-ta sub-ba igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-a/c 

282. giri-pad-ra-ni su gibil nu-ub-be-es 

283. lu ‘*iskur-ra giri-bala mu-ni-in-ra igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

284. gud-gin^ al-bulugg uh im-da-ab-gu^-e 

285. lu sahar sub-ba igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

286. gud-gin^ al-bulugg uh im-da-gu^-e 
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286a.u-ni al-bar a-ni al-bar u gid al-gu^-e a-ses al-na^-nag uru bar-ra-a al-tus 

287. lu me-a sub-ba igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

288. ki ama-ni sag-du-ni nu-un-dab^-be dam-a-ni er mu-un-seg-seg 

289. ad^-da-a-ni edin-na an-nii igi bi-dUg-dm igi bi-dUg-dm a-na-gin^ i-gal 
289a.[ ]-ta su?-ta im-da-dul(?) 

290. gidim lu ninda sig^jj-ge^ nu-tuku igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

291. su-su-ub-be utul-a ninda pad-pad-ra sag-a sila sub-ba i-gu^-e 

292. lu ®‘^targul^ ra igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

293. a-se ama-gu^glu he-en-na-ab-be ^‘*targul^ bur^^-ra a he-em-mi-ib-be 

294. ®‘®sag-du ninda pad-pad-ra-ni mu-ni-ib-gu-ul-e 

295. lu inim ama a-a-na-ke^ ni nu-teg-ge^g-dam igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ 
an-ak 

296. a ni-gUjQ a gis-re-en-na seg^^ gi^ nu-un!-gul-e 

297. lu as ama a-a-na-ke^ sa bi-dug^-ga igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

298. ibila ba-da-kar gidim-ma-ni su al-dag-dag-ge 

299. lu mu digir-ra-na sag bi-in-sal-la igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

300. gidim-ma-ni li ses al-gu^-e a ses al-nag-nag 

301. lu us-a digir-ra-na i-us-e igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

302. ki gis-nu digir-re-e-ne al-nu 

303. nigin-gar tur-tur-gu^g ni-ba nu-zu igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

304. ®‘®bansur kug-sig^^ kug-babbar lal i-nun-ta e-ne im-di-e-ne 

305. lu bil-la igi bi-dUg-am igi nu-mu-ni-dUg-am 

306. gidim-ma-ni nu-gal i-bi-ni an-na ba-e-e^ 

307. ur-sag ‘^bil-ga-mes dumu '*nin-sun-ka za-mi-zu dug^-ga-am 

Urn (UET 6/158, rev 6'-l6') 

6'. lu digir lul-lul sigjg-''geg‘' nam-NE.RU ba-an-kud 
7'. igi bi-dUg-am igi i-[ni]-''dUg''-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 
8'. ki-a-nag sag kur-ra [...]-ta-ra-[x] nag-a i-[nag]-nag-e 
9'. dumu gir-su’'* a ''x a-a-na u ama-na 
10'. igi bi-dUg-''am'' [igi] '■i''-ni-dUg-am a-na-gin^ [an-ak] 

ir. igi lu dis-ta-am li-im dumu mar-tu-me-es gidim-a-ni su la-ba-an-ta-ra-ra gaba 
nu-si-dub-bu 

12'. dumu mar-tu''* a ki-a-nag sag kur-ra-ke^ igi-ba bi-ib-dab^-be-en 
13'. dumu ki-en-gi ki-uri-ke^ igi bi-dUg-am igi i-ni-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 
14'. a ki-lul-la a-lu-a bi-ib-nag-me-es 

15'. a-a-gUjQ u ama-gUj^ me-a sej 2 -[me]-es igi bi-dUg-am igi i-ni-dUg-''am'' [a-na-gin^ 
an-ak] 

16'. ]min]-a-ne-ne-{ne} a ki-l]ul-la a-lu-a!.bi-''ib-nag‘'-]me-es] 

Ur6 (UET 6/1 60, rev I'-IS') 

r. ]im-mi-gi^-gi^-ne im-mi-gi^-gi^-ne?] 

2'. ]unug''‘-se] '■im-mi-gi^-gi^''-]ne] 

3'. ]u]ru-bi im-mi-gi^-gi^-n]e] 


384 [min]-a-ne-ne-{ne} a ki-ni[m-ma ...] / bi-''ib-nag''-[me-es] is also possible (see commentary). 
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4'. ®‘"su-kar a-kar-ra ®‘®pa-a-sua-gid-[da] da-da-ra-se mi-ni-in-d[ugj 
5'. e-gal-la-na hul-''hur-la mi-ni-in-gar 

6'. gurus ki-sikil unug''‘-ga sag-tuku bur-sum-ma ''kur-Iaba*'*] 

7'. alam-bi igi mu-un-bar-bar-re-ne im-''da?''-hul-hul-la 
8'. “^utu ga-nun-na-ta e-a-na sag {mu-un-na} mi-ni-in-il! 

9'. a-bi mu-un-da-an-ag 

10'. a-a-gUjg u ama-gUjQ a si-dg-ga nag-ze-en'' 

ir. ud nu-mu-un-da-saj(MAS) am-da-dirig aga-bi in-si-tag-ne 

12'. ‘*bil-ga-mes-e ki hul-a ba-an-sub 

13'. ud ilimmu-kam ki hul-a ba-an-sub 

14'. '■gurus'' ki-sikil unug‘'‘-ga sag-tuku bur-sum-ma kul-aba’'* er ba-seg-se^ 

15'. bi-in-dug^-ga-gin^-nam 

16'. dumu gir-su''‘-a zag bi-in-tag 

17'. a-a-gUjg ir ama-gUj^ a si-ig-ga nag-ze-en 

18'. ur-sag ‘*bil-ga-mes dumu '^nin-siimun-ka za-mi-zu dugj-ga-am 
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27. '"sag^"' ba-sag '■mu-ra''-a-''ni'' ba-ug^ 

28. lugal-''e'' nam-til-''la i-kig''-[kig] 

29. en-e kur-''lu-tir-la-se '■gestug-ga''-[ni] '■na-an''-gub 
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''sign'' represent half-brackets 
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+ 

o 

o 


o o 





90. 

ses- 

-a- 

-ni 

ur-sag sul 

'^utu 

inim- 

■bi 

nu- 

-mu- 

-de-gub 

Nil 

o 

o 

o 

o o o 

o 

o 

o 

+ 

ba 

e 

+ + ba 

N32 

- 

- 

- 

+ . ! o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o o 

N48 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ + + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

Isl 

- 

- 

- 

+ + 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o o 


91. ud zal-le-da an-ur zalag-ge-da 
Nil OMITS 

N32 OMITS 

N48 + + + + + + + +de 

Isl OMITS 

92. ud zal-le seg^^ gi^-gi^-da 
Nil OMITS 

N32 OMITS 

N48 + + + + + + + + + 

Isl OMITS 


93. '‘utu ga-nun-ta e-a-ni 


Nil 

OMITS 






N32 

OMITS 






N48 

++ . + 

+ 

+ + + 




Isl 

OMITS 






94. 

nin^-a-ni 

kug 

inana- 

-ke^ 



Nil 

OMITS 






N32 

en X 

o 

o o 

o 



N48 

+ + . 


+ + 




Isl 

en dumu gi^ 

o 

o o 

o // 


95. 

ur-sag ‘^bll 

-ga- 

mes-ra 

gu 

mu-na-de- 

-e 

Nil 

o o o + 

+ 

+ + / 

o 

+ + + 

+ 

N32 

TRACES 






N43 

o o o o 

o 

+ 

+ 

o o o 

o 

N48 

+ + + . 


+ 

+ 

+ + + 

o 

Isl 

kug '^inana 

ra 


o 

o o o 

o 

96. 

ses-gUj^u ud 

ri-a na-ag 

ba-tar-ra-ba 


Nil 

o o o 

o 

o o o 

+ 

+ + + 


N43 

o o o 

o 

o . + 

+ 

o o 


N48 

+ o + 

+ 

+ + + 

+ 

+ + o 


Isl 

+ + + 


o o o 

o 

o o o 
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97 . 

ud 

he- 

-ma- 

- al 

-la 

. ka 

-na 

.-ag- 

-ga 

ba- 

-e- 

zal- 

-la- 

-ri 

Nil 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

N43 

o 

o 

o 

o 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 


o 

o 

o 

o 

N48 

+ 


o 

o 


+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Isl 

+ 

+ ^ 

em"' 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

CO 

ud 

an 

-ne 

au 

ba- 

-an- 

ir- 

■ra ■ 

-ba 






Nil 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

+ 

+ 






N43 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

+ 


+ 






N44 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


+ a 

+ 






N48 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


+ 

+ 






Isl 

+ 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 







99. 


-le 

ki 

ba-an- 

-ir-ra 

Nil 

oo o o 

o 

o 

o 

+ 

+ 

N43 

oo o o 

o 

+ 

+ + 

o 


N44 

oo o o 

o 

o 

o + 

+ 

+ a 

N48 

oo o o 

o 

o 

o 


+ 

100 . 

"^ga-sa-an- 

ki-gal 

-la-ra 

kur- 

-ra 

Nil 

oo o o 

o 

o 

o o 

o 

o 

N43 

oo o o 

o 

o 

+ 

+ 

o 

N44 

oo o o 

o 

o 

o 

+ 

+ 

N48 

oo . + 

o 

o 

o o 

o 

o 

UrlO 

++ + + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

101 . 

ba-u^-a-ba 

ba- 


-a-ba 



N43 

+ . . . 

o 


+ + 



N44 

o o + + 

+ 

+ 

+ + 



N48 

+ + + 

+ 

+ 

. + 



UrlO 

o + + + 

+ 

o 

o o 



102 . 

a-a kur-se ba- 


-a-ba 



N43 

+ + + 


o 

o + 



N44 

o o o o 

+ 

+ 

+ + 



N48 

. + + + 

+ 

+ 

+ + 



UrlO 

TRACES 






103. 

^am-an-ki 

kur- 

-se 

ba-u^- 

-a-ba 

N43 

++ o + 

+ 

+ ! 

+ 



N44 

o. + + 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

+ + 


N48 

++ + + 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

+ + 



■ba 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


sag 

rig, 

-bi- 

-se 

im- 

-ma- 

■rig, 

-a- 

-ba 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

o 

o 

o 

o 


+ 

+ 

o 

o/ 

o 

o 


ga 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ / 

o 

o 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

o/ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


o 

o 

o/ 

+ 

+ 


o 

o 


104 . 

N19 

N43 

N44 

N48 


u-mu-un-ra 
o o o o 
+ + . + 
o . + + 

. + + + 


tur-tur 

o 

o + 

+ + 

+ + 


ba-an-da-ri 
o o o o 

+ + . . 

+ + + + 

+ + + + 
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105 . 

'^am- 

-an- 

-ki-ra 

gal-gal ba-an-da-ri 

N19 

oo 

o 

o 

o 




o < 

0 

o o 

N43 

++ 

o 

o 


+ 

+ 

+ 

■f 

+ + 

N44 

oo 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

■f 

+ + 

106. 

tur 

1 

ft 

c 

tr-bi 


su-kam 




N19 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 




N28 

+ 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 




N43 

+ 

+ 

o 

+ 


+ 





N44 

o 

o 


+ 


+ 

+ 




Ur9 

o 

o 

o 




o 




107 . 

gal 

-gal-bi 

n. 

a4 

gi 

g^, 

-ud 

-da 

-kam 

N19 

o 

o 

o 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

N28 

+ 

+ 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

N43 



o 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 


o 

N44 

o 

o 


+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ur9 

o 

o 

o 

+ 


+ * 

+ * 

o 

o 

o 

*Thus 

on 

copy, not 

on tablet. 



108. 

ur 

9^=ina tur-: 

re 

'^am- 

-an- 

-ki- 

-ga- 

-ke^ 

N19 

o 

o o 

o 


0 

oo 

o 

o 

o 

o 

N28 

+ 

- + 

o 


0 

oo 

o 

o 

o 

o 

N43 

o 

o + 

o 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

’’kam"' 

N44 

o 

o o 

+ 


+ 

+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

109. 

se- 

en-bun- 

na 


du 

^-am i- 

-su- 

-su 

N19 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

N28 

+ 

+ 


o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

N43 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

UD + 

+ 

+ 

+ 


N44 

o 

o 




+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

110 . 

u-mu-un-ra 

a 

gi 

^ma 

sag 

-ga- 

-ke 

4 

N19 

o o 

o 

+ 

+ 


o 

o 

o 

o 


N28 

lugal 

+ 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


N43 

+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

o 


N44 

o o 

o 

o 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

kam 

111 . 

ur- 

bar- 

-ra- 

gi: 


tes 

mu- 


na- 

0) 

1 

tjl 

N19 

o 

o 

o 



+ 

+ 


- 

o 

N28 

+ 

+ 

+ 

o 


o 

o 


o 

o o 

N43 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

un 

+ 

o 

N44 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

+ 

Ur8 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 



o o 

112 . 

'^am- 

-an- 

-ki-ra 

a 

®^®ma egir- 

-ra- 

-ke^ 

N19 

oo 

o 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ + 


+ 


o 

N28 

++ 

+ 

+ 


o 

o o 


o 

o 

o 

N43 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- + 


+ 


+ 

N44 

oo 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o o 


o 


+ 

Ur8 

oo 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o o 



+ 
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113. 

ur- 

-mah 


gin.^ 

sag 

gis 

im 

-ra 

-ra 







N19 

OMITS 














N2 8 

+ 

+ 


+ 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 







N43 

+ 

+ 


+ 



+ 


+ 







Ur8 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

ib 

+ 








114 . 

ud- 

-bi- 

a 

mu 

di 

-ta- 

-am 

gis 


ha- 

lu- 

■lib 

di- 

ta- 

•am 

N19 

o 

o 


gis 

dis 

- 

+ 

+ 

dis 

+ 

+ 

+ 

dis 

- 

+ 

N2 8 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

o 

o 

O 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o/ 

N43 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ / 

Ur8 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


^^^taskarin di-ta-am 


N19 

+ 

- 

dis 

- 








N2 8 

+ 

+ 

o 

o 

o 







N43 


o 

+ 

+ 

+ 







Ur8 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

o 







115 . 

gu ^'*buranun-na kug-ga- 

ka du- 

■a- 

■bi 



N19 

o 

+ + 


+ 


+ 

+ du 


ba 



N2 8 

TRACES 










N43 


+ 


+ 


+ 

+ + 

o 

o 



Ur8 

o 

O 0 

' c 

1 o 


o 

. + 


ba 



116 . 

id 

buranun- 

-na a 

na^ 

-na 

g-da-bi 





N19 


+ 

+ + 

+ 

+ 


■f + 





N43 


+ 

+ + 

+ 

+ 


o 





Ur8 

O 

o 

o o 

o 



■f + 





117 . 

a 

u^g-lu ur-ba 

mu- 

-ni- 

■in 

-bur^g : 

pa- 

-ba 

mu- 

-ni-. 

N19 


+ + 

+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

ba 

N43 

o 

+ + 

+ + 

+ 

+ 



+ 

+ 

+ 

o 

Ur7 

TRACES 










Ur8 

o 

o o 

o o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

+ 

+ 

+ 


118 . 

id 

buranun- 

-na a 

im- 

-ma- 

-ni 

-ib-ra 




Nil 

TRACES 










N19 



+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ + 





N43 

o 


+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

o o 





Ur7 

o 

o 

o . 

o 

o 

o 

o o 





Ur8 

o 

o 

o o 

o 

o 

o 

o + 





119. 

nu-nuz-e 

e-ne- 

■eg 

an- 

na- 

-ta ni 

-te-a 

du 


Nil 

o 

o o 

o o 

o 

o 


o / . 

+ 


o 


N19 


o 

. + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 


N43 

o 

o o 

o o 

o 

o 


+ + 


o 

o 


Ur7 

o 

o o 

o o 

o 

o 

+ 

+ + 

o 

o 

o 


Ur8 

TRACES 
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120 . 

e- 

ne- 

eg 

^mu- 

-ul- 

-111- 

-la 

-ta 

nl-te-a du 




Nil 

o 

o 

o 

oo 

o 


+ 

+ / 

o 

o + + ! 




N17 

o 

o 

o 

++ 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o o o 




N19 


o 


++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ + + 




Ur7 

o 

o 

o 

oo 

o 


+ 

+ 

+ 

o o o 




121 . 

mu 

su 

-ga 

mu 

-un 

-dab 

unug''^-se 

ba-an- 

ni- 

ku^ 


Nil 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

+ +/ 

o o 

o 

+ en 


N17 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

+ 


+ 

o o 

o o 

o 

o 


N19 

+ 

+ 

na 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ + 

+ + 

+ 

+ 


Ur7 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



+ 

. o 

o o 

o 

o 


122 . 

gis' 

kir 

is 

:in 

^ga- 

sa- 

an- 

na 

-se 




Nil 

O 

o 


o 

o 

oo 

o 

o 

+ 

+ / 




N17 

o 

o 


o 

o 

oo 

o 

o 

o 

+ 




N19 

+ 



o 

o 

o. 

+ 

+ 

an + 

+ 




Ur7 

o 

o 


o 

o 

oo 

+ 

+ 

an + 

o 





im 

-ma 

-ni 

-in 

-ku. 









Nil 

o 

o 

o 

+ 

+ 

- 

re 

: en 





N17 

+ 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 








N19 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


- 

''re' 







Ur7 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 








123 . 

nu 

-nu 

z-e 

mu 

su 

-ga 

li- 

■bi- 

dug^ 

me-ri- 


-ta 

bi 

Nil 

TRACES 











N19 

+ 

+ 



+ : 

na 

+ 

+ 

+ 

giri 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ur7 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

+ 


o 

o 

o 

O // X 

+ 


124 . 

nu-nuz- 

-e 

mu su- 

■ga 

a li-bi-in- 

-dug^ 


N19 

'^<ga>- 

-sa-an-na-ke^ + + 

na 

+ + + - 

de 


Ur7 

o o 

o 

o o 

o 

o + + o 

o 



me-ri' 

-gu^„-ta bl- 

-in-dug^ 





N19 

giri 

ni + . 

o o 





Ur7 

o o 

o o o 

o o 





125 . 

me-na- 

-am ^^®gu-za 

gi-rin-ba 

i- 

-tus-u-de-en 

bi-in- 

-dug, 

Nl 

+ + 

+ + + + 

+ + + 

+ 

+ + + + 

+ 

+ 

N19 

+ + 

+ o o o 

o o 


+ - + - 

+ + 

"du" 

Ur7 

o o 

o o o o 

o 

o 

o o o o 

o o 

o 

126 . 

me-na' 

-am gis-nu 

gi-rin-ba 

i- 

nu-de-en 

bi-in 

-dug, 

Nl 

+ + 

+ + + 

+ + + 

+ 

+ + + 

+ o 

o 

N19 

+ + 

+ 


+ . 

gis + + - 

+ 

o 

N32 

o o 

o o o 

o o o 

+ 

+ + - 

+ + 

+ 
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127 . 

mu 

ia-am 

mu 

u-am ba-e-zal-la-ri 



N1 

+ 

o o 

+ 

+ + + - + + + 



N19 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

+ + + + + + + 



N32 

o 

o o 

o 

o o o + + + + 



N44 

+ 

+ + 


o o o o o o o 



128 . 

mu 

ba-gur 

kus-bi nu-mu-un-da-dar 

4 



N1 

+ 

+ o 


-1- -1- -1- -1- e -1- -1- 



N19 

+ 

+ + 


-1- -1- la ba - - suh 

suh 

N32 

o 

o o 


o o -1- -1- e -1- dal 



N44 

+ 

+ + 


-1- -1- -1- - - . o 



N44 

o 

o o 


o o -1- -1- e -1- o* 



Ur2 


+ 


-1- -1- -1- -1- -1- -1- -1- 



*located 

between . 

1. 131 and 1. 132 



129. 

ur- 

■bi-a mus 

tU|. nu-zu-e gud im-ma- 

-ni- 

-ib-us 

N1 


o o 

O 

o o -1- . -1- -i-i- 


o o 

N19 

+ 

+ + 


-1- -1- -1- -1- -1- -I-- 

+ 

+ 

N32 

o 

o o 

o 

0 0 0 0-1- -1-1-/ 

+ 

+ + 

N44 

OMITS 





N45 

o 

o o 

o 

o -1- -1- -1- -1-! * . o 

o 

o o 

Ur2 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

-1- -1- -1- -1- -1-1- 

+ 

+ + 

*gud ^ 

= lU.KI.Sl 

.GA1, here abbreviated to 

' lu 

'.KI 1 

130 . 

pa- 

-bi-a musen anzu^^^^-de amar im-ma- 

ni-ib-gar 

N1 


+ 

+ 

o + + + 


+ + 

N19 

+ 

+ + 


+! + o 


+ + + 

N32 

o 

o o 

o 

o o o o o 

+ 

+ + + 

N44 

OMITS 





N45 

o 

o o 

o 

o . + + + 

o 

o o o 

Ur2 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

+ + + + + 

+ 

+ + + 

131 . 

sab-ba-bl 

-a 

ki-sikil lil-la-ke, e . 

4 

im-ma-ni-in-dii 

N1 


+ + 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ + + o 

N19 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

+ + . + + + 

+ 

+ + + + 

N44 

OMITS 





N45 

o 

o o 

o 

o o o o o . 

+ 

+ o o o* 

Ur2 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

+ + + + + + 


+ + ib + 

*Line 

followed 

by 

an additional line [.. 

.] 

nu-mu-e-da- 

132 . 

ki- 

-sikil 

zu 

bir^-birg sag^ hul-hul 



N1 



+ 

+ + + + . 



N19 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ + + + + 



N44 

+ 

+ 

+ 

o o o o 



N45 

o 

o 

o 

o o + + o 



Ur2 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ + + + + 
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133. 

kug '^inana- 


ke^ er e 

-ne 

ba-seg-se^ 



N1 

+ + + 



+ 

+ 

+ 






N19 

. - ga 

""sa! 

an'' 

na 


+ 






N44 

+ ga 

sa 

an 

na + 

o 

o 

o 


o o o 



N45 

o o o 




+ 

+ 



o o o 



Ur2 

+ + ga 

sa < 

an 

an na men + 

+ 

+ NE 




134 . 

nirig-a-ni 

inim 

in-na-an-dug^ 

-ga 





N1 

+ + + 

+ 


+ + 


+ ! 






N19 

OMITS 











N44 

+ + 

+ 


+ 

■f 

o 

o 





N45 

o o o 

o 

se 

+ + 


o 

o 





Ur2 

+ + + 

+ 


+ + 

■f 

+ 






135 . 


ur-sag 

'^bil-ga- 

-mes 

inim- 

-bi 

ba- de- 

-gub 


N1 


+ 

+ 

. + + 

+ 




e 



N19 


o 


++ + 

+ 







N24 

ses a ni 

+ 

+ 

++ + 

+ 







N44 


o 

+ 

+bl 1 o 

o 


o 

o 

o o 

o 


N45 


o 


. . o 

o 


o 

o 

o o 

o 


Ur2 


+ 

+ 

++ + 

+ 




e 



136. 

tugib-ba-ru sag^-ba ninni 

ma-na- 

■am 

ib- 

-ba-ni ba- 

-an-kar 

N1 

. . + + 

+ 


+ + 

- 

- 






N19 

o . +! + 

+ 


+ + 

+ 

+ 

- 


bi 


du 

N24 

- + + + 

+ 


+ + 

- 

- 





du 

N33 

o o o o 

+ 


bi + 

- 

- 


o 

o o o 

o 

o 

N44 

o o o 

+ 


+ +! 

- 

- 

o 

o 

o o o 

o 

o 

Ur2 

+ + + + 

- 


+ 

+ 

+ 



-1- na -1- 

- 


Ur3 

o o o o 

o 


o o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o o o 

o 


137 . 

ninni-am 

ese < 

gin 

ba-si-in-ak 






N1 

o + 

+ 


+ + + 

+ 







N19 

o 

+ 

+ 

+ + + 

+ 







N24 

+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ + + 

+ 







N33 

o o 

+ 

+ 

+ o o 

o 







N44 

o o 

+ 

+ 

+ o o 

o 







Ur2 

o 

+ 

+ 

+ + + 

+ 
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*Mel adds seven lines not preserved in any other manuscript traditions: 

221a. ud hul-gal-da en-na ''ud"' imin-[n]a-se 

221b. subur-ra-a-ni '‘en-ki-du^^-ra kur-ta nu-mu-un-e-de 

221c. lugal-e i-lu mu-un-na-be e[r gi]g se^-se^ 

221d. subur sag^-ga-a-gUj^u tab-ba gi-n [a-a-gu^u a] d-''gi^-gi^''-a-''gUju'' 
kur-ra i[m?-ma-an-dab] 

221e. nam-tar nu-dab a-sag nu-d[ab] ku[r]-r[a i]m-ma-a[n-dab] 

221f. “^udug '‘kiS . ONO-gal sag ''x nu-dab'' kur-ra im-m [a-an-d] ab 
221g. ''ki'' n [am-nita-a-ke^] me nu-un-sub kur-ra i [m]-m [a-a] b-dab 

**Akk adds seven lines (= Tablet XII 48-54) 

48. sa sal-lat [sa sa]I-iat um-mu '^nin-a-zu sa .sai-i[at] 

49. bu-da-[sa] [e]i-ie-e-ti su-ba-ta ul ku-tu-ma'' 

50. i-rat-s[a k]i-ma pu-ur sik-ka-ti ul sad-d[a-a]t 

51. i-nu-s[u-ma ‘^e]n-ki-du ul-tu Ki-tim a-na e-[la-t]u? <ul i-la-a or 
u-sa-al> 

52. ‘^nam-t[ar ul is-ba]t-su a-sak-ku ul is-bat-su Ki-t[im is-bat-s]u 

53. ra-b[i-is '^Nergal I] a pa-du-u ul is-bat-su Ki-t[im is-bat-s]u 

54. a-sar t[a-ha-az z]i-ka-ri ul im-qut Ki-tlm l[s-bat-s]u 
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+ 

+ 

+ 

ab 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Me 2 

+ ^ 

sahar?"' x 

''ga'' 

+ 

la 

in 

sub 

+ 

r o 1 

na? 


Akk LOST 


an-ak 
o o 


o + 

+ 

i ’’gal’’ 


hul- e 
o o 
o + 
+ 
o 

+ + 


o 


o si la + 
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275 . 

gurus 

tur 

ur dam- 

na-ka 

tug 

nu- 


sig,- 

ge 




N15 

o 

o 


ma + 

o 

o 


0 

0 




N22 

+ 

+ 

o o 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 





N27 

o 

o 

o o 

o o 

o 

o 

urn + 

+ / 




N44 

o 

+ 

+ + 

+ + 

+ 



0 

0 / 




N49 

ki sikil 

- 


o o 

o 

+ 


+ 

+ 




Me 2 

ki sikil 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

CD 

«^=dalla 


nu dug 




Akk 

LOST 













igi bi-du 

^-am 

igi bi 

-dUg-am £ 

i-na- 

giUg 

an-ak 





N15 

+ + + 

o 

o o 

o o 

o o 

o 

o 

0 





N22 

o o o 

o 











N27 

o o o 

o 

o o 

o + 

+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 





N44 

o o + 

+ 

+ + 

+ + 

o o 

o 

o 

0 





N49 

+ + + 

+ 











Me 2 

+ + + 

a 

- - 

-// 

+ + 

+ 

i 

gal 





Akk 

LOST 












276. 

gi su-ak 

su 

im-mi- 

dUg ugu 

gi su-ak- 

-a 

er 

gig 

i-se 


N15 

TRACES 












N22 

es + o 

o 

+ + 

+ +? 

es 

+ o 


0 0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

N27 

TRACES 












N44 

o o o 

+ 

+ + in + o/ 

o 

o o 


0 0 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

N49 

+ + + 

+ 

+ o 

o 

+ 

+ + 


+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Me 2 

+ + + 

a + 

+ ni dUg 

+ 

+ + 


+ + 

- 

i 

0 

0 

Akk 

LOST 












277 . 

ki-sikil 

tur 

ur dam- 

■na-ka tug 

nu- 

sig 

■ 9 - 

■ge igi bi 

-dUg- 

-am 


N22 

+ + 

o 

o + 

+ + + 

+ 

+ ! 


+ 0 

0 

0 

0 


N27 

o o 

o 

o o 

o o o 

o urn + 


+ / 0 

0 

0 

0 


N4 9 

gurus 

+ 

+ + 

+ + 

o 

o 


+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 


Me 2 

gurus 

+ 

+ + 

+ ke^ + 

+ 

+ 


ga + 

0 

+ 

a 


Akk 

LOST 













igi bi-du 

^-am 

a-na-gin^ an-ak 









N22 













N27 

o o 

+ 

+ + 

+ + + 









N49 













Me 2 

- - 

- 

+ + 

+ i gal 










Akk LOST 
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es su- 

ak su 

im-mi 

N22 

gi 

-1- , 

a o o 

+ + 

N2 7 

TRACES 



N4 9 

O 

o 

o + 

+ + 

Me 2 

tug es^ tab 

ba + 

+ + 

Akk 

LOST 




N22 

er gig 

o o 

i- 

o 

-se^-se^ 

o + 


N2 7 

TRACES 




N4 9 

o o 

o 

+ + 


Me 2 

+ ga 

i 

o o 


Akk 

LOST 




279 . 

lu ur-mah 

.-e 

gu^-a igi bi-i 

N2 7 

o o o 

o 

o o 

o o 

N4 9 

+ + 

+ 

+ + 

o 

Me 2 

+ + 

+ 

+ 


Akk 

LOST 




280 . 

N2 7 

a su-gu^^ 

o o o 

a 

o 

giri-gu^„ 

o o UM 

N4 9 

o + + 

+ 

+ + 


Me 2 

a . 

a 

+ + 

"a?" 

Akk 

LOST 




281. 

lu ur-ta 

sub-ba igi 

bi- d 

N4 9 

+ + - 

+ 

+ 

o 

Ur4 

+ + + 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

Ur5 

+ ! + 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

Me 2 

+ + - 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

XI 

+ + + 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

Akk 

LOST 





a-na-gin^ 

an-ak 


N4 9 

- - 

- 

- 


Ur4 

o o o 

o 

o 



Ur5 + + + i gal 

Me2 + + + i gal 

XI + + + i gal 

Akk LOST 

*IN under erasure. 

282. giri-pad-ra-ni su 

N49 o + + + o 

Ur4 + + + + + 

Ur5 [gud]-gin^ al gurum ma 
Ur6 TRACES 

Me2 + + a + BAR X [gidi]m 

XI . + + + + 

Akk 



es 

su-ak-a 

ugu 

gi 

+ - + 

du^ 

o 

- ba 

ugu tug 

r T 

es^ 

tab ba 


am igi bi-du^-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 
ooo 0 .++ + + + 


''a'' - - - -+ + + 1 gal 

gig-a-ni im-me 
TRACES 

. 0+ + + {ZA} 

OOO o o 

-am igi bi- du^-am 

o / -I- i ni in* -I- 

a - - - - 

a -I- i .a 


gibil 

nu- 

-ub- 

-be- 

es 

o 

o 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

^dug^?^ 

o 

uh 

im 

da 

ab gu.^ 

o 

a ni Di i. 

n dUg a igi 

bi 

+ 

+ 


silim 

o 


LOST 
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283. 

lu '‘iskur 

-ra giri-bala mu-ni-in-ra 

igi 

bi-dUjj 

-am 


N22 

OMITS 






N49 

OMITS 






Ur4 

+ + + 

+ + + + + + +/ 

+ 

+ + 

+ 


Ur5 

OMITS 






Me 2 

+ + + 

bulug^^ ga - - - - 

+ 

+ + 

a// 


XI 

OMITS 






Akk 

OMITS or 

LOST 






igi bl- 

dUg-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 





N22 

OMITS 






N49 

OMITS 






Ur4 

+ ini 

+ + + . o o o 





Ur5 

OMITS 






Me 2 

- 

- - + + + i gal 





XI 

OMITS 






Akk 

OMITS or 

LOST 





284 . 

gud-gin^ 

al-bulug^- uh im-da-ab-gu^-e 





N22 

OMITS 






N49 

OMITS 






Ur4 

+ + 

+ + + + + - . o 





Ur5 

OMITS 






Me 2 

+ + 

im gurum + + + + + 





XI 

OMITS 






Akk 

OMITS or 

LOST 





285. 

lu sahar 

sub-ba igi bi-du^-am igi bi 

- 

dUg-am 

a-na- 

■gin^ 

N22 

+ + 

oo oo oo - - 


- 

o o 

o 

N49 

o 

+ + + . . + - - 





Ur4 

+ + 

+ + + + + + i 

ni 

./ 

+ + 

+ 

Me 2 

+ + 

+ + + + + a - - 


- 

+ 


XI 

OMITS 






Akk 

LOST 






286. 

gud-gin^ 

al-bulug^^ uh im-da-gu^-e 





N22 

+ + 

+ + + . o 





N49 

o o 

+ + + + . . . 





Akk 

OMITS or 

LOST 






an-ak 
o o 


+ 

i gal 


Four manuscripts preserve a different fate 


286a. 

u-ni 

al- 

bar 

a- 

-ni 

al-bar 


u 

gid 

al-gu^- 

■e 

Ur4 

+ o 

o 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ + 


+ 

+ 

+ + 

+ / 

Ur5 

o o 

o 

o 

o 

+ 

o o 

/ 

o 

o 

+ o 

o/ 

Me 2 

a - 

+ 

+ ra 

u 

- 

+ + 

ra// 

- 

- 

- 

- 

XI 

+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 


+ 

ses 

+ + 

+ // 

Akk 

OMITS 

1 or 

LOST 
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a-ses al- 

-nag-nag uru 

bar-ra-a 

al-tus 

Ur4 

+ gld + 

+ +// 

+ 

+ + + 

+ 

+* 

Ur5 

+ o o 

o o 

o 

o o o 

o 


Me 2 

udug Di 

in dUg 

- 

+ bi + 

im 

+ 

XI 

+ + + 

+ + 

+ ki + + 

+ 

+ 

Akk 

OMITS or LOST 





*In 

Ur4 1. 286a 

precedes 

1 . 

295 



287 . 

lu me-a 

sub-ba 

igi 

bi-dUg-am 

igi 

bi-dUg-am 

N22 

+ + o 

+ + 

+ 

+ o o 

o 

o o o 

N35 

o o o 

o o 

+ 

+ . o 

o 

o o o// 

N44 

o o o 

o o 

o 

o o o 

o 

o + +/ 

N4 9 

OMITS 






Ur4 

OMITS 






Ur5 

o o o 

+ + 

+ 

+ o o 

o 

o o o/ 

Ur6 

. ki + + 

KA + + 

+ 

+ + X? 

- 

- - -/ 

Me 2 

OMITS 






XI 

+ + + 

+ + 

+ 

+ + a 

+ i 

+ a 

Akk 

sa ina ta- 

-ah-zi ""de 

'-e- 

ku ta-mur 

a-ta''- [mar] 


a-na-gin^ 

an-ak 





N22 

o o o 

o o 





N35 

+ + + 

o 





N44 

o o o 

o + 





N4 9 

OMITS 






Ur4 

OMITS 






Ur5 

+ + + 

o o 





Ur6 

- - 

- - 





Me 2 

OMITS 






XI 

+ + + 

i gal 





Akk 

a-ta-ma [ r\ 

] (1. 148) 





288. 

ki ama-ni sag- 

du 

-ni nu-un- 

dabg- 

-be 

N22 

+ + + 

+ 

o 

o o o 

o 

- 

N44 

o o o 

o 

o 

o o o 

+ 

o ni// 

N4 9 

OMITS 






Ur4 

OMITS 






Ur5 

o o o 

+ 

+ 

- + + 

+ 

o 

Ur6 

+ . + 

+ 

o 

o o + 

+ 

+ // 

Me 2 

OMITS 






XI 

ki + + 

+ 

+ 

+ + + 

+ 

- 

Akk 

AD-su u AMA-su SAG~su na-su-u 




385 L. 286a appears to be distributed along three lines located on the reverse of Ur5. This seems unlikely. It is possible 
that the first line of the reverse, which preserves NI, belongs to the shade whose fate is described in 1.286a. This shade 
is NOT the one in 1.285, however, since the latter has no ni signs. 
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dam-a-ni 



er 

mu- un- seg-se^ 


N22 

+ + + 



+ 

"ba?" 


N44 

o o o 



o 

o o o o 


N49 

OMITS 






Ur4 

OMITS 






Ur5 

+ + + 



+ 

ba ni ib + + 


Ur 6 

o o +! 



+ 

ba - + + 


Me 2 

OMITS 






XI 

+ + + ugu 

ni/ 

+ gig 

+ ba? + + 


Akk 

u DAM-su ina 

muh 

-hi-s [ u 

i -bak-k] a-a-[su] 

(1. 149) 

289. 

adj--da- a- 

•ni 

edin-na 

an-nu 

igi bi-dUg-am 

N22 

OMITS 






N44 

o o o 

o 

o 

o 

o +/ 

o o o o 

N49 

OMITS 






Ur4 

OMITS 






Ur5 

o o o 

o 


+ 

- +/ [x X ] ma 

+ + + - 

Ur6 

''gidim'' + 

+ 

+ 

+ ba 

+ +*//xxxx 

X** + + + - 

Me 2 

OMITS 






XI 

+ + + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ + 

- - - - 

Akk 

sa sa-lam- 

-ta 

-su 

ina EDIN na-da-a[t] ta-mur a-ta-ma[r] (1 


igi bl-du -am a-na-gin i-gal 


N22 

OMITS 



N44 

o o o 

o o 

o o o o 

N49 

OMITS 



Ur4 

OMITS 



Ur5 

- - - 

+ 

+ + + + 

Ur6 




XI 

OMITS 



Me 2 

OMITS 



Akk 

OMITS 



*0n 

the same line as 

1. 288. 

** There are at 

least 

five visible 

lost 

in break. 



289a 

. [ ]-ta 

su?-ta 

im-da-DOL? 

N22 

OMITS 



N44 

o o 

o o 

o o o 

N49 

OMITS 



Ur4 

OMITS 



Ur5 

r 1 , 

X + 

+ ? + 

+ + + 

Ur 6 

OMITS 



Me 2 

OMITS 



XI 

OMITS 



Akk 

e-tem-ma- 

su ina 

Ki-tim ul sa- 
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290 . 

gidim 

lu 

ninda 

sigio- 

-ge. 

nu- 

■tuku 

igi 

bi- 

dUa' 

-am 

N22 

+ 

+ 

+ 



+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

in o 

o 

N35 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 




J 

N44 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 




N4 9 

o 

o 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

o 

o 

Ur4 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 


o 


+ / 

Ur5 

o 

o 

o ki 

+ 

ga 

+ 

+ / 

o 


+ 

-/ 

Ur6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


+ 

- 

Me 2 

OMITS 











XI 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

a + 

+ 

+ 

a 

Akk 

sa e-tem- 

-ma-su 

pa~qi ■ 

-da la 

i-su-u ta 

-mur 






igi 

bi- ' 

dUa- 

•am 

a- 

na- 

■gin^ 

an- 

-ak 

N22 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

N35 

o 

o 



o 



+ 

+ 

N44 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

+ 

N4 9 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Ur4 

+ 

i ni 

+ 

+ 

+ 

o 

+ 

+ 


Ur5 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

i 

gal 

Ur6 









-k -k 

Me 2 

OMITS 








XI 

+ 

+ 

+ 

a/ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

i 

gal 

Akk 

a-ta-mar 

(1 

. 152) 





*In 

Ur4 1. 

290 

follows 

1. 

300. 




**In 

Ur6 

1. 290 

t follows 

1. 

300 







291. 

su- 

su-ub- 

■be 

utul- 

a ni 

.nda 

pad- 

-pad- 

-ra 

sag- 

-a 

sila 

N22 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

- 

- 





+ 

+ 


N35 

o 

o o 

o 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

/ o 

o 

o 

N44 

o 

o o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

N4 9 

o 

o o 

o 

o 

o 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ur4 


+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


o 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

Ur5 

o 

o o 

o 

o 

o 

+ 

+ ! 

+ 

+ 

a 

ni/ 

o 

Ur6 

o 

o o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

+ 

- 

+ 

Me 2 

OMITS 











XI 

o 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

ni + 

- 

+ 

Akk 

su- 

-ku-la- 

■at 

di-ga 

-ri 

ku~ 

si-pat a- 

-ka 

-li sa ina 

su~qi 


sut 

)-ba i- 

gu,- 

-e 









N22 


+ + 


o 









N35 

o 

+ + 

+ 

+ 









N44 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

+ 









N4 9 

o 

o o 


o 









Ur4 

+ 

+ / + 

+ 

+ 









Ur5 


+ + 

+ 

+ 









Ur6 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

+ 









Me 2 

OMITS 











XI 

+ 

+ + 

+ / 

+ 









Akk 

[n] a-da-a 

[ ik 

-kal 

(1. 

153 

) 
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292 . 

lu 9^®targul^ ra 

igi 

bi- 

-du^ 

N22 

+ + + 

o u ni in su 

su + 


o 

N35 

o o o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

N44 

OMITS or 

LOST 




N49 

o o 

+ 




Ur4 

OMITS 





Ur5 

o + tar 

KAK + 

+ 

+ 

o 

Ur 6 

OMITS or 

TRACES 




Me 2 

+ + + 

- 

+ 

o 

o 

XI 

TRACES 





Akk 

’’sa"' ina 

tar-kul-lu ''mah-su' 

ta-mur 





igi bl-dUg-am a- 

-na- 

gin 

^ an- 

ak 

N22 

o o o o o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

N35 

+ + + + / o 





N44 

OMITS or LOST 





N49 






Ur4 

OMITS 





Ur5 

- - - - + 



i 

''gal'' 

Ur 6 

OMITS or TRACES 





Me 2 

- - - - + 



i 

[gal] 

XI 

TRACES 





Akk 

''a'^-t [a-mar] (1. 

144) 




293. 

a-se ama-gu^(^ 

lu he-en-na- 

-ab-be 

N22 

+ + + + 


o 

o 

+ o/ 

N35 

o o o . ra 




o 

N44 

OMITS or LOST 





N4 9 

o . + ga 


mu 


o o// 

Ur4 

OMITS 





Ur5 

. + + + 




+ +/ 

Ur 6 

OMITS or TRACES 





Me 2 

XI 

Akk 

+ + + + 


mu 



lu-man a-na ^awia'- 

- [ su 

U] 

a-b[i-s]u 


-am 


o 


o/ 


o/ 


9^®targul^ bur^^-ra a he-em-mi- ib-be 

N22 +targul + + ba a + . . . . . 

N35 oo + +ni ++ + + + + 

N44 OMITS or LOST 

N49 ++ ++ + mu de - + + 

Ur4 OMITS 

Ur5 -TI + +ni + 

Ur6 OMITS or TRACES 

Me2 + kak e du o o o o o o 

XI . + + + ni + + mu na de e* 

Akk ina na-sih sik-ka-t[im it-t]a-na-al-la[k] (1. 145) 
*In XI 1. 293 follows 294. 
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294 . 

gis 

sag-du 

ninda 

pad-pad- 

ra- ni 

N22 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

+ + 

ru da? 

N35 

O 

o 

+ 

+ + 

da +/ 

N44 

OMITS 

or LOST 




N4 9 

O 

+ 

- 

+ + 

+ +/ 

Ur4 

OMITS 





Ur5 


+ + 

+ 

+ + 

+ ./ 

Ur6 

OMITS 

or TRACES 




Me 2 

nig gu 

, e . . 

+ 

pad pad 

de 

XI 

o 

o + AS 

pad 

+ + 

+ + 

Akk 

OMITS 

or LOST 





nig mu 

- ni- ib-gu- 

-ul- e 



N22 

+ o 

o o o 

+ + 



N35 

he 

bi + + 

+ + 



N44 

OMITS 

or LOST 




N4 9 

+ + 

+ + + 

+ + 



Ur4 

OMITS 





Ur5 

a bi 

lb dul la 

X a? 



Ur6 

OMITS 

or TRACES 




Me 2 

+ 

- gul 

gul X 

X 


XI 

+ he 

eb - gul 

+ 

■k 


Akk 

OMITS 

or LOST 




*In 

XI 294 preceeds 293 




295. 

lu inim ama a-a-na- ke. 

4 

ni nu-teg 

■-gegg-dam 

N22 

OMITS 





N35 

OMITS 





N44 

OMITS 

or LOST 




N4 9 

OMITS 





Ur4 

+ 

+ + + + 

+ 

+ + + 

+ +/ 

Ur5 

o o 

a a na ama! na/ 

o o 


Ur6 

OMITS 

or TRACES 




Me 2 

OMITS 





XI 

+ + 

+ + + + 

ka 

+ + + 

+ e +// 

Akk 

OMITS 

or LOST 





igi bi-dUg-am 


+ + + + 

+ + + -/ 


+ + + a 


igi bi- dUg-am a-na-gin^ an- ak 
N22 OMITS 
N35 OMITS 
N44 OMITS or LOST 
N49 OMITS 

Ur4 . ''i ni'' + + + + + + +* 

Ur5 oo oooo o i gal 

Ur6 OMITS or TRACES 

Me2 OMITS 

XI +i +a++ + i gal 

Akk OMITS or LOST 
*In Ur4, 1. 295 follows 1. 


286a. 
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296. 

a nl-gu^„ 

a gis-ge-en-na-gUgg seg^^ ge^ nu-un-gul-e 

N22 

OMITS 



N35 

OMITS 



N44 

OMITS 

or 

LOST 

N49 

OMITS 



Ur4 

+ + 

+ 

++..+ + + +++!++! 

Ur5 

TRACES 


Ur 6 

OMITS 

or 

TRACES 

Me 2 

OMITS 



XI 

OMITS 



Akk 

OMITS 

or 

LOST 

297 . 

lu as 

ama a-a-na-ke^ sa bi-in-dug^-ga igi bi-dUg-am 

N22 

OMITS 



N35 

OMITS 



N44 

OMITS 

or 

LOST 

N49 

OMITS 



Ur4 

+ + 

+ 

+ + + + + + -. ./ + + + + 

Ur5 

o a 

+ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1 

1 

Ur 6 

TRACES 


Me 2 

OMITS 



XI 

+ + 

+ 

+ + + ka sag + - sal la //+ + + a 

Akk 

OMITS 

or 

LOST 


igi bl 


dUg- am a-na-glRg an-ak 

N22 

OMITS 



N35 

OMITS 



N44 

OMITS 

or 

LOST 

N49 

OMITS 



Ur4 

+ i 

ni 

+ + . . o . + 

Ur5 

o 


+ - + + + i ''gal'' 

Ur 6 

OMITS? 



Me 2 

OMITS 



XI 

+ i 


+ a + + + i gal 

Akk 

OMITS 

or 

LOST 

298. 

ibila 

ba- 

da-kar gidim-ma-ni su al-dag-dag-ge 

N22 

OMITS 



N35 

OMITS 



N44 

OMITS 

or 

LOST 

N49 

OMITS 



Ur4 

+ 

+ 

+ + + ++! + +0.+ 

Ur5 

o 

+ an + + o o a/ X* + + + + ge 

Ur 6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Me 2 

OMITS 



XI 

OMITS 



Akk 

OMITS 

or 

LOST 


*traces look like GAM 
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299. lu mu digir-ra-na sag bi-in-sal-la igi bi-dUg-am 

N22 OMITS 

N35 OMITS 

N44 OMITS or LOST 

N49 OMITS 


Ur4 

+ + 

+ 

O 

+ 

+ 

+ o 

+ 

/ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

o 

Ur5 

OMITS 












Ur6 

o o 

O 

o o 

o 

ib 

- bala 

e 

// 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Me 2 

OMITS 












XI 

+ + 

+ 

+ ni 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+/ 


Akk OMITS or LOST 

igi bi- du^-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 


N22 

OMITS 






N35 

OMITS 






N44 

OMITS 

or 

LOST 




N4 9 

OMITS 






Ur4 

. i 

ni 

+ 

o . . - + 



Ur5 

OMITS 






Ur6 

o o 


O 

o o o o o o 



Me 2 

OMITS 






XI 

+ i 


+ 

a + + + i gai 



Akk 

OMITS 

or 

LOST 




300 . 

gidim- 

-ma- 

•ni u 

ses al-gu^-e a ses 

al-nag- 

-na^ 

N22 

OMITS 






N35 

OMITS 






N44 

OMITS 

or 

LOST 




N4 9 

OMITS 






Ur4 

+ 

+ 

+ 

o o o o o o 

o 

o* 

Ur5 

OMITS 






Ur6 

o 

o 

o o 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

Me 2 

OMITS 






XI 


a 

+ + 

+ + + + + + 

+ 

+ 

Akk 

OMITS 

or 

LOST 




*In 

Ur4 and 

Ur6 

i 1. , 

300 precedes 1. 290. 



301. 

lu us 

;-a 

digir-ra-na i- us-e 

igi 

bi-dUg 

N22 

+ + 

+ 

o 

+ + + + . 

o 

o o 

N35 

OMITS 






N44 

o o 

o 

o 

o o o . + 

/ o 


N4 9 

OMITS 






Ur4 

OMITS 






Ur5 

OMITS 






Ur6 

OMITS 






Me 2 

OMITS 






XI 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ ni mu un ug^ ga 

+ 

+ + 

Akk 

sa mu- 

-ti 

''dingir-su'' [ug^ t]a-mur 
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N22 

N35 

N44 

N49 

Ur4 

Ur5 

Ur 6 

Me 2 

XI 

Akk 


igi bl- dUjj- 

-am 

OMITS 


o o 

o 

OMITS 


OMITS 


OMITS 


OMITS 


OMITS 


+ i + 

a 

'' a''-ta-''mar' i 



a-na-gin^ an-ak 


+ + + + + 


+ + + i gal 

146) 


302 . 

ki gis 

-nu 

digir-re-e-ne 


al-nu 







N22 

+ + 

+ 


o 

. + na 










N35 

OMITS 














N44 

o 

+ 


+ 

+ + . 


+ 








N49 

OMITS 














Ur4 

OMITS 














Ur5 

OMITS 














Ur 6 

OMITS 














Me 2 

OMITS 














XI 

o + 

+ 


+ 

+ + + : 


1 + 


a girin 

mu- 

-un- 

-na^- 

-na, 

Akk 

ina ma 

-a- 

-a- 

■al 

[DINGIR.MEjS sa-lil- 

■ma A 

. MES 

za 

-ku 

-ti 

i-s. 

303. 

nigin- 

gar 

tur 

-tur-gu^„ 

ni- 

-ba nu 

-zu 

igi 

bi- 


■am 

N22 

+ 

+ 


+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

o 


o 

o 

+ 

a 

N35 

o 

o 


+ 

+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+/ 


o 

o 


+ 

N44 


+ 


+ 

+ + 

+ 

o 

+ 

+/ 
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+ 

+ 

+ 

N49 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+/ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ur4 

o 

o 


o 

o + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+/ 

Ur5 

o 

+ 

ra 

+ ! 

o o 


bi 


./ 


o 

o 

O 

o 

Ur 6 

o 

o 


o 

o o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

+ 

+ 

- 

Me 2 

+ 

- 


- 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

sa, 

am 

+ 

+ 

+ 

a 

XI 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ + 

+ 

bi 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+/ 

Akk 

OMITS 

or 

LOST 












igi bl 

- du^- 

-am 

a-na-gin^ 

an- 

-ak 








N22 







★ 








N35 

+ + 


+ 

+ 

+ . + 

+ 

+ * 








N44 

+ + 


+ 

+ 

o o o 

o 

o 








N49 















Ur4 

, i 

ni 

+ 

+ 

+ + + 

+ 

+ 








Ur5 

o o 


o 

o/ 

+ + 

o 

o 








Ur 6 















Me 2 

- - 


- 

-/ 

+ + + 

i 

gal 








XI 

+ i 


+ 

a 

+ + + 

i 

gal 








Akk 

OMITS 

or 

LOST 












. 147) 


*In N22 and N35 1. 303 follows 1. 294 
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304 . 

gis 

bansur 

kug- 


kug- 

babbar 

lal i 

.-nun-ta 


N22 

+ 

+ 

+ 



+ 


+ 

+ 



N35 

O 

o 

o 


+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

na/ 


N44 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

o 

. -/ 


N4 9 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

t +/ 


Ur4 


’’bunig"' 




+ 


+ ! 

+ 

+ na/ 


Ur5 

+ 

bunig ga 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o o 


Ur6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o o 


Me 2 

+ 



o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o o 


XI 

o 

bunig 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


ra + 

+ 

+ 


Akk 

OMITS or LOST 










e- 

■ne im-di- 

-e-ne 









N22 

o 

o o o 

o +? 









N35 

o 

+ + 

o + 









N44 

+ 

+ + + 

. + 









N4 9 

+ 

+ + + 

+ + 









Ur4 

+ 

+ + da 

+ + 









Ur5 

o 

o o o 

o o 









Ur6 

+ 

+ + + 

- + 









Me 2 

+ 

+ o o 

o o 









XI 

+ 

+ + +/ 

+ + 









Akk 

OMITS or LOST 









305. 

li; 

i bil- 

la 

igi 

bi - 

du,- 

am 

igi 

nu 

-mu- ni-dUg- 

-am 

N22 

+ 


+ 


o in 

+ 
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+ 


o 

r T 

a 

N35 

o 

o 

o 


+ 

+ 


/ o 
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+ 

o 

N44 

o 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


// . 

+ 

+ de + 


N4 9 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

/ + 

+ 

un + + 

+ 

Ur4 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ ''un?'' . 

J 

Ur5 


+ "bil" 

o / 

+ 

+ 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o o o 

o 

Ur6 

TRACES? 










Me 2 

+ 

+ ''bil'' 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

bi - 

o* ** *** 

XI 


+ bil 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

a 

+ 

i 

- - + 

a* 

Akk 

OMITS or LOST 










*Ur4 continues on indented line, erased but possibly in origin a-na- 
gin7 an-ak 

**Me2 adds two lines (rev. 24-25) 
a-na-as-am ''ku-li''-a-gUj^jj nu-bi-in-tar 
en bi-in-''tar"' ku-li-a-gu^|j 

***X1 continues on the same line as follows 
a-na-gin^ i-gal 
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306. 

gidim-ma- 

-ni 

nu- 

-gal 

N22 

+ 

o 

o 

o 

N35 

o o 

o 

o 

o 

N44 

o 

+ 

+ 

+ 

N49 

+ a 

+ 

+ 

+ / 

Ur4 

Ur 6 

TRACES? 




Me 2 

+ a 

+ kur ta 

o 

o 

XI 

Akk 

a 

OMITS or 

+ ki in DU A 

LOST 

+ 

+ 



i- 

-bi- 

ni 

an- 

•na 

ba- 

e- 

-e 

N22 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

N35 

o 

+ 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

N44 

+ 

+ 

+ 


o 

o 

+ 

+ 

N4 9 

+ 

+ 

ta 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

Ur4 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ a 

+ 

+ 

Ur6 

TRACES? 






Me 2 

o 

+ da 

+ 

+ 

e 

+ 

+ 

- 

XI 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

e 

Akk 

OMITS 

or 

LOST 





*In Ur4, 1. 306 continues on indented line as follows: gidim-a-ni ki-a 
nu-ub-tus 

307. ur-sag '‘bll-ga-mes dumu ‘^nin-sumun-ka za-mi-zu dug-ga-am 
Ur6 + ++ ++ + + ++ + 


+ + + + 


+ + + 


242 


Textual Matrix 


Ur4 (follows GEN 1. 306) rev. 6'-16' 

6'. lu digir lul-lul si-''ke'' nam-NE.RU ba-an-kud 

7'. igi bi-dUg-am igi i-[ni]-''dUg''-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 

8'. ki-a-nag sag kur-ra [...]-ta^®'^-ra-SUM? / nag-a i-[naj-nag-e 

9'. dumu gir-su’'* a ''x-x'' a-a-na u ama-na 

10'. igi bi-dUj-''am'' [igi] '■i''-ni-dUg-am a-na-gin^ an!-[ak] 

ir. igi lu dis-ta-am li-im dumu mar-tu!-me-es gidim-a-ni su / la-ba-an-ta-ra-ra 
gaba nu-si-dub-bu 

12'. dumu mar-tu''* a ki-a-nag sag kur-ra-ke^ / igi-ba bi-ib-dab^-be-en 
13'. dumu ki-en-gi ki-uri-ke^ igi bi-du^-am / igi i-ni-du^-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 
14'. a ki-lul-la a-lu-a bi-ib-nag-me-es 

15'. a-a-gUjQ it ama-gUj^ me-a sig^-[me]-es / igi bi-du^-am igi i-ni-dUg-''am'' [a-na-gin^ 
an-ak] 

16'. ]min]-a-ne-ne-{ne} a ki-l]ul-la a-lu-a!...bi-''ib-nag''-]me-es] 

Ur6 r- 18 ' 

r. ]im-mi-gi^-gi^-ne im-mi-gi^-gi^-ne?] 

2'. ]unug''‘-se] '■im-mi-gi^-gi^''-]ne] 

3'. ]u]ru-bi im-mi-gi^-gi^-n]e] 

4'. ®‘®su-kar a-kar-ra ®‘"]3a-a-su a-gid-]da] / da-da-ra-se mi-ni-in-d]ugj 
5'. e-gal-la-na hul-''hur-la mi-ni-in-gar 

6'. gurus ki-sikil unug''‘-ga sag-tuku bur-sum-ma '■kur-]aba''‘] 

7'. alam-bi igi mu-un-bar-bar-re-ne im-da-hul-hul-la 
8'. "^utu ga-nun-na-ta e-a-na sag «mu-un-na» mi-ni-in-il! 

9'. a-bi mu-un-da-an-ag 

10'. a-a-gUjQ it ama-gUj^ a si-dg-ga nag-ze-en’’ 

11'. ud nu-mu-un-da-saj(MAs) am-da-dirig aga-bi in-si-tag-ne 
12'. '^bil-ga-mes-e ki hul-a ba-an-sub 
13'. ud 9-kam ki hul-a ba-an-sub 

14'. gurus ki-sikil unug''‘-ga sag-tuku bur-sum-ma kul-aba''* er ba-se^-seg 

15'. bi-in-dug^-ga-gin^-nam 

16'. dumu gir-su’^'-a zag bi-in-tag 

17'. a-a-gUjQ ir ama-gUj^ a si-ig-ga nag-ze-en 

18'. ur-sag ‘^bil-ga-mes dumu ‘*nin-sun-ka za-mi-zu dug-ga-am 

Me2 rev. 27-29 

27. '^sag^'' ba-sag '■mu-ra''-a-''ni'' ba-us 

28. lugal-''e'' nam-til-da i-kig''-]kig] 

29. en-e kur-du-tir-la-se '■gestug-ga''-]ni] '■na-an''-gub 


386 Ludgwig (2009, 71) suggests NA!. 

387 [min]-a-ne-ne-{ne} a ki-ni[m-ma ...] / bi-''ib-nag''-[me-ses] is also possible (see commentary). 



Commentary 


an adequate manner to read a text is one which, instead of taking it as a long sequence of 
equally significant elements, aims at bringing the logical coherence between the emphasized ele¬ 
ments, and those by which they are conditioned, to light” (Alster 1974b, 22). 

1: It is at present impossible to establish whether the Old Babylonian literary catalogues inventoried 
GEN, as this composition shares its first line - ud ri-a - with at least three other texts: InstrSur, 
EnNinm and EJN. 

1-3: The most recent survey on the prologues in Sumerian literary texts is Streck (2002). For this 
formula see van Dijk (1964,16-34) and Black (1992). The sequence also appears in 11. 69-71 //159-161 
of the Meturan version of DG, although in the middle of the narrative, when the assembly of the 
gods is speaking to the dying Gilgames in a dream. 

As a deictic particle -ri does not occur in isolation (Heimpel 1987,311) and it almost exclusively 
situates the events in a faraway past (Gragg 1973b, 130; Woods 2000, 306 fn. 16 and Woods 2001, 
95-7). 


4: Jacobsen (1993,121) read nig as ninda and translated “bread”, probably because of the ovens 
mentioned in 1.7. However nig du^ pa- e is a very common expression and, in the present context, 
a reading ninda is unwarranted (see also above. Chapter II). 

5: For mi dug^ see Attinger (1993, 603-619). N27 has clearly im instead of mi, an auditory error 
(ni for mi). In N53, [ud] ul-e is mechanical error, influenced by the form nig du^-e inll.4and5. 

6-7: These lines are an example of hysteron-proteron. Before the bread can be consumed, the ovens 
need to be heated up, not the other way around. Already Streck (2002,196) and Ferrara (2006, 58) 
had correctly noted the absence of any real temporal sequence in 11.4-10. 

6: In Url -ke^ instead of -ka represents substitution of the locative with the directive, also found, 
in this manuscript, in 11. 7, 21 and 1.167, as well as in Urll 1. 260. This phenomenon depends on the 
similar morphology of the locative and directive cases (e. g. Delnero 2006, 240-250). 

7: For su-rin as archaic phonetic spelling of the Sumerian /durun(a)/ see Civil (1973,172-175). For 
nig-tab, “Erhitzer”, see Sallaberger/ Civil (1996, 105). This sentence means “When the ovens of 
the land had been heated up”, i. e. when they first began operating. Attinger (2008-9, 4) preferred 
to render this sentence “et que les foyers ont ete prepares dans les fours du pays”; he understood 
nig-tab as “fireplace” rather than the nominal part of a compound verb, as suggested here. 

8: For the verbal chain ba-e-da-[bad-ra-a-ba?] in N2 see Attinger 1993, 240-1 and 280. Url pre¬ 
serves the grammatically correct variant, ba-ta-bad-ra-a-ba with the prefix /ta/ resuming the 
ablative suffix /ta/ in ki-ta (see also 19). The other manuscripts prefer the variant ba-da-bad-ra- 
a-ba, a relatively well attested phenomenon in Sumerian literary texts from the Old Babylonian 
period (Thomsen 1984, 226-7 with references; Jagersma 2010, 445). 

9: In N2, the verbal chain is ba-e-de-sur-ra-a-ba for which see Attinger 1993,240-1 and 280. The 
verb sur is a variant of the more common ki sur, “to demarcate” (Steible 1982, vol. 1, 230). The 
presence of the noun ki at the beginning of the line may have caused the omission of the second 
ki, part of the compound verb. In N2, the second -ki is dittography from 1. 8. 


244 - Commentary 


Url writes the correct prefix ba-ta-sud-ra-a-ba instead of ba-da-sur-ra-a-ba, an ortho¬ 
graphic variant. In addition, it preserves a lexical variant of the more commonly attested verbal 
form, as it prefers sud-ra, “to be distant” to (ki) sur “to demarcate”. 

That the actions described in 11. 8 and 9 have no agent is supported by the absence of any 
agentive marker in the two verbal chains (ba-da/ta-BASE-a-ba). In this context, the conjuga- 
tional prefix /ba/ indicates a passive valence for both verbal forms. This is a good example of / 
ba/ indicating “non-volition ... a minimal degree of elaboration between participants or events” 
(Woods 2008,221-222). Although a tradition according to which Enlil separated heaven and earth is 
preserved in A111. 4-5, no divine agent is involved in the prologue of GEN until 1.11. 

10: mu gar; to establish the name and by extension “to create”, instead of Shaffer’s “to make a 
name for oneself” (1963, 126) and of Streck’s “[als] (sich) die Menschheit einen Namen gemacht 
hatte” (2002, 195). Attinger (2008-9, 4 fn. 5) correctly identified the infix /n/ in the verbal chain 
ba-an-gar-ra-a-ba as a locative, referring to the place where the creation of mankind had 
occurred, namely earth. 

11-12: Horowitz (1998,135) interpreted these lines differently. He argued that although GEN does 
not explain which gods separated the cosmic domains, a variant (here N29) attributes it to the 
action of An and Enlil. According to Horowitz (1998,135), N29 reads bad-ra-a-ba, while all other 
manuscripts have ba-an-de^j-a-ba. As such, he translated: “[After Ajnu made heaven distant, 
[Enlijl made earth distant” (ibidem). However, there is no compelling evidence to choose a reading 
r a instead of d e ^ for du in this context, as the sign bad can be explained by either. Horowitz omitted 
to mention that N29 11. 11-12 actually read bad-an-DU-a-ba and bad-DU-a-ba respectively. The 
former is a case of signs transposition (Delnero 2006,158-9 and 607). 

13//56//100: This line, and its parallel, represents the crux of the prologue. The understanding of 
this line has been subject to much debate, because of its several grammatical issues: the initial 
nominal chain, ‘*eres-ki-gal-la-ra, usually modified by the dative case which rules out the pos¬ 
sibility that Ereskigal be the subject of the verb; the nominal chain kur-ra, which may be under¬ 
stood as a locative (but see below); the presence of the possessive suffix -bi in the nominal chain 
sag-rig ^-bi-se, resuming the prefix /b/ in the verbal chain (i m - m a - ab.- r i g a - b a). The latter has 
been especially troublesome because it can be interpreted as a defocused agent (discussed e. g. by 
Woods 2008); as an inanimate object; and as a collective subject. 

Shaffer’s original translation (1963, 99) reflects these grammatical problems; he rendered 
GEN 11.11-13 as follows: “When An had taken the heavens for himself,/ When Enlil had taken the 
earth for himself,/ And had given it to Ereskigal in the netherworld as a (wedding) gift”. He sug¬ 
gested that this line explains how a portion of earth had been gifted to Ereskigal, who was already 
enthroned in the Netherworld according to this mythical version (1963, 28). 

Jacobsen (1993,120) transliterated this line '^eres-ki-gal-la-ra kur-ra sag-rig^-be-es im- 
ma-ab-rig^-a-ba and translated “and when he (i. e. Enki) was given (as slave) to Ereshkigal as 
Netherworld dovnry”. He understood the -be- in the nominal chain sag-rig^-be-es as a particle 
resuming the anticipatory genitive which follows the noun kur (1993,122). 

Karahashi (2000,140) translated this passage “When Ereshkigal is given the Netherworld as 
a present” and understood kur-ra as direct object of the verb, but without explanation about the 
usage of the locative here. 

Black et al. (2004, 32) offered “When the Underworld had been given to Ereskigala as a gift”, 
thus taking Ereskigal as the real dative and making kur the subject of a transitive action expressed 
by the verb rig^, governing the dative. 

Ferrara (2006,58-9) also recognized the inherent difficulty of the line and proposes “And [they] 
had given it as a gift to Ereskigal in the Netherworld”. As such, he in part accepted Jacobsen’s 
interpretation. 


Commentary - 245 


Finally, Attinger (2008-9, 4) rendered the line as “et que tout ce qui touche au kur eut ete offert 
a Ereskigala comme leur don”. For him, the -hi in sag-rig^-bi refers to An and Enlil (ibid. fn. 8) 
kur-ra is a genitive vyithout regens (ibid. fn. 9). Whereas I agree vyith Attinger’s interpretation of 
the nominal chain, sag-rig^-bi, his solution for kur-ra is more problematic. Originally (Gadotti 
20 05,437), I opted to render the nominal sentence “As for the Netherworld”, taking the -a as a loca¬ 
tive. Indeed, Woods (personal communication) satisfactorily suggested that in this specific case the 
-a may be functioning as a topicalizer, which would yield to a similar translation. 

In the nominal chain '^eres-ki-gal-la-ra, the sources consistently maintain the dative, with the 
exception of N23, which omits the dative, and Url, which substitutes it with the terminative -se. 
The former is most likely a mechanical error, whereas the latter is a well attested substitution in the 
Decad (Delnero 2006, 568). 

For sag-rig^-se rig^, “to bestow a gift”, see e. g. Jacobsen (1946,144) and Karahashi (2000, 
140). sag-rig^ refers almost exclusively to gifts given to the divinity or to a woman in occasion of 
her marriage. When sag-rig^ indicates a votive gift, it always implies a gift from a person of lower 
state to a person of higher state, which is not the case here. In the present context, the second 
meaning has to be preferred on the account of the fact that Ereskigal receives the Netherworld from 
Enlil and An, who are both higher in the divine hierarchy of the Sumerian pantheon and, in this 
occasion, act as male relatives. Furthermore, we know from the Akkadian text NerEres that when 
Ereskigal married Nergal, the latter became lord of the Netherworld. In other words, he assumed 
possession of the dowry she had been given by An and Enlil and brought into the marriage (see 
Gadotti, forthcoming). 

Worth noticing is also the change in verbal prefixes attested in 11. 11-13. The verbs in 11. 11-12 and 
parallels consistently open vyith the prefix ba-, which, as Woods (2008,221) demonstrated, “is most 
closely associated with lack of control, non-volition, subject affectedness and a minimal collabo¬ 
ration between participants or events”. Conversely, the verb in 1.13 has a different form, im-ma- 
ab-rig^-a-ba. The prefix im-ma- suggests a closer involvement of the subject to the action to the 
point that, as Woods (2008, 161) argued, “the Initiator and the Endpoint [of the action] are the 
same entity.” To me, such switch indicates that the action described in 1.13 is completely different 
from the ones depicted in 11.11-12, and in 11. 4-10 too. In the former, the gods An and Enlil are direct 
participants to the event, whereas in the latter, no real agent is marked. 

The relevance of EreskigaTs presence in the prologue has been discussed in Chapter II. Suffice it to 
say here that her role as Netherworld’s queen is very well documented (Katz 2003, 385-9) and it is 
in function of her association with the Netherworld, the main topic of GEN, that she is mentioned 
here. Her presence is also hinted at in 11.200-205, where a hymn dedicated to her breaks the narra¬ 
tive. In those lines, however, her name is not given, but she is called the “mother of Ninazu” (1.201), 
a common epithet for the queen of the dead. 

14-26//57-69//101-113: For Enki’s descent to the Netherworld, see Jacobsen (1993) and Geller (1985, 
37 and 101-2). This passage has also been recently re-examined by Peterson (2007, 442-9) in the 
larger context of a study on the order Testitudes. It has also been reviewed by Keetman (2007,17-8). 
Pettinato (2000, 863-879) incorrectly refutes the idea that this passage may contain a reference 
to an otherwise unpreserved myth of Enki’s descent to the Netherworld and maintains that FUH 
11. 299-310 do not represent another badly preserved version of the same. An additional reference 
to a netherworld trip by Enki (and Inana) to the Netherworld is found in the balag-composition 
dam-gar ba-da-kur (Lohnert 2009, 342-3). The mention of a journey of Enki to the Netherworld 
is functional for anticipating the main subject of the composition, the Netherworld (see above 
Chapter II). 
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15-21//58-64//102//108: N12 preserves 11.15-21 or its parallels. The assignment of the manuscript to 
this section of the composition is arbitrary as it is at present impossible to reconstruct the original 
nature of the fragment. 

15: The usage of the poetic structure ba-BASE-a-ba vyith the verb u^ in other Sumerian literary 
compositions has been recently discussed by Peterson (2007, 445). 

16: The mention of Enki in 1. 16 is important because of the role he plays later in the composi¬ 
tion. Not only his descent to the Netherworld foreshadows Enkidu’s. Enki is also instrumental in 
Enkidu’s release from EreskigaTs realm. Within this framework, the prologue shows itself to be 
strongly connected with the remainder of the composition. 

In Url, ‘‘en-lil [kur-se] ba-''U 3 ''-a-ba is an unconscious mnemonic mistake for "^en-ki kur-se 
ba-Uj-a-ba. 


17: Afanasieva (1998, 19-20) interpreted this passage as describing the turbulence of the water 
caused not by a storm, but by the speed of Enki’s boat. This cannot be correct because the rocks 
do not get churned up from the bottom of the river by the speeding boat. Furthermore, the water 
hits both the bow and the stern of the boat, whereas a speeding boat would just be hit at the bow. 
A storm, warning Enki away from the Netherworld, is the most likely explanation, as suggested by 
the metaphorical language, associated with the violent weather phenomena, employed in 11.19-20. 

A parallel to the river in GEN is found in the Jewish tradition, which knows a river Sambatyon 
(Rothkoff 1971, 762-4). This was a stone-spitting river beyond which the ten tribes of Israel were 
transported by Salmanesser III. The Sambatyon River is known to have functioned as an insur¬ 
mountable boundary between the Jevdsh settlement beyond it and the outside world, and it was, 
according to some traditions, a river of stones, and not of water. 

The case infix /da/ is employed vdth the verb ri in the sense of the Akkadian ramu, “to throw, to 
set up, establish, install” (see Gragg 1973c, 63). N23 and Url preserve the sequence ba-da-an-ri, 
with transposition of the correct sequence of signs (metathesis). A similar phenomenon is found in 
N46 and Url for the parallel 11. 60 and 61. For the comitative prefix -n.da- resuming the dative -ra 
see Jagersma (2010,199-200 and 454). 

18: Similarly to the preceding 1.17, N23 and Url preserve the sequence ba-da-an-ri, a transposi¬ 
tion of the correct sequence of signs attested in the rest of the manuscripts. Sil has the plural form 
ba-an-di-re-esinsteadofthecollectiveba-an-da-ri. 

19-20: These lines metaphorically describe the nature of the attack Enki endures. This attack is 
certainly a weather-related phenomenon, most likely a storm or hailstorm. 

/bi/ in tur-tur-bi (1. 19) and gal-gal-bi (1. 20) is demonstrative suffix (“that”, in this case 
plural, “those”) as illustrated by Woods (2000,304-6). 

19: The lexeme na^ su-kam has been discussed extensively (e.g. Milano 1993-1997; Afanasieva 
1998; Civil 2006; Peterson 2007). The most compelling explanation of its meaning has been offered 
by Civil (2006,132-3). He (2006,132) noted that na^ su-(ak), “stone of the hand” is “a stone used 
as a hammer to work on the anvil” and should not be confused with na^-su, “pounding stone, 
muller”. He furthermore claimed that na^-su-(ak) is often used “metaphorically to describe a 
heavy downpour of hailstones ... or slingstones raining on the enemy ...” (Civil 2006, 132-3). The 
repetitive motion of a hammer-like stone is suggestive of the constant and exhausting attack Enki 
has to face during his journey to the Netherworld. 
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In the translation, the enclitic copula was given an equative nuance, so as to maintain in the 
English language the metaphorical nuances of the Sumerian (thus too in 1. 20 for na^ gi gu^-ud- 
da-kam). 

In Sil, tur-tur-r[a] for tur-tur-bi is a dittography, caused by the form “^en-ki-ra in 1.18 (see 
similarly 1. 21 below). 

20: This is the only attestation of the na^ gi gu^-ud-da-kam, tentatively the “reed-crushing 
stone(s)”.^®® The stone is at present unidentified. Figuratively, the canebrake is associated with 
the marshes, Enki’s domain. Thus, the stones hurling at Enki may have been perceived to be so 
disruptive that they destabilized even his reign. As already pointed out by Alster (1974c, 92-93) and, 
with regards to “Eduba C”, by Peterson (2007,446), a similar imagery is also found in “Lugale” and 
“Eduba C”. “Lugale” (11.583-584) describes the cursing of the "‘"^sa-ga-ra stone as follows: 

583. me-ba la-la mu-e-ni-gar-ra-gin^ 

584. ad-KiD-e gi he-en-ta-gu^-ud-e ki-nu-za he-bi-sub-be 

583. Because you stood proudly in battle against me 

584. The reed-worker shall make the reeds jerk with you and shall cast you at your place of 
rest. 

In “Eduba C” 1. 5 the supervisor refers to his youthful self as follows: 

gi al-gu^-ud-da-gin^ i-gu^-ud-de-en kig-ga bi-in-sigjg-ge-en 

Vanstiphout (1997, 590, followed by Peterson 2007, 446) attributed to this expression a negative 
connotation, as in IKgs 14:15. Therefore, he translated: “Like a trembling reed I trembled, but I 
applied myself to the task”. In both cases, the imagery indicates powerlessness and inability to act 
as well as susceptibility to external control. 

That this expression indicated a negative aspect or quality is further suggested by Hh VIII 
(ms. Civil): 


264. gi al-dar'^^-ra 

letu 

split reed 

264a.gi al-gu^-ud-da 

diku 

killed reed 

265. gi al-kum-ma 

haslu 

crushed reed 


var. gi al-GAZ-ma 


Notwithstanding the metaphorical usage of the reed in Sumerian literature, the emphasis is here 
on the fact that the stones attacking Enki are so large they are capable of crushing the canebrake, 
and the reeds associated to it. They are therefore large and destructive. 

N4 erroneously omits gi in na^ gi gu^-ud. 

For the frequent orthographic change of -ka for -kam (here in NIO) see Delnero (2006, 330-337, 
esp. 336). 

21: The choice of eclectic line is problematic (see also Attinger 2008-9, 5 fn. 15), since, as Black 
(2000, 14) highlighted, the adjective tur is usually unmarked. According to Attinger (2008-9, 5 
fn. 15), the preferable reading is ur ®‘^ma tur-(r)e '^en-ki-ga-ke^acceptedhere too. In his opinion. 


388 Ochsenchlager (2004,123) discusses the usage of crushed reeds in modern Iraq. 
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ur is casus pendens and the nominal chain ®‘"ma tur-(r)e is a locative-terminative depending 
upon the verb i-su-su in 1.22. Finally, Attinger understood ‘^en-ki-ga-ke^ and its variant "^en-ki- 
ga-kam, as a genitive vyithout regens. This analysis resulted in the follovying translation (Attinger 
2008-9,15) for 11.21-22: “Le fond, le barque, celle d’Enki, / ils le recouvrirent: ils etaient des tortues 
se bousculant”. 

Shaffer (1963,129-130) perceived it as a problem to have Enki’s boat labeled as tur “small” and 
suggested that this is an alternative writing of ®‘"ma-gurg. However, all the manuscripts preserve 
TUR for 1. 21 as well as for the parallel lines 64 and 108. As such, Shaffer’s suggestion is to be set 
aside. There was, however, confusion between the ®‘®ma tur and the ®‘®ma-gurg as it emerges, for 
example, from the Sumerian composition InAn. The manuscript tradition of its 1.115 shows that, at 
times, the two terms could be interchangeable (see van Dijk 1998,18). 

In N21 and Url -ra for -re is substitution of the dative with the locative terminative (Delnero 2006,567). 

In Sil, '^en-ki-ga-kam for ‘^en-ki-ga-ke^ is dittography caused by gu^-ud-da-kam in 1. 20 (see 
also 1.18 above). 

21-22: The syntax of 11. 21-22 and parallels is also problematic. The element -e at the end of the 
nominal chain ur ®‘^ma tur-re ‘‘en-ki-ga-ke^ is difficult, as the expression is the direct object 
of the transitive active verb of 1. 22, i-su-su (see commentary to 1. 22 below). The addition of -e 
may depend on the verb su itself, however, as the latter is elsewhere attested with a direct object 
marked by -e. For instance, GA1. 85 reads; 

ab-ba di^-di^-la kul-aba^''‘-a-ke^ me-lem^ bi-ib-su-su 

(His) radiance overwhelmed the elderly as well as the young citizens of Kulaba. 

Another example is provided by RCU Sarrum-bani to Su-Suena, 1. 7: 


gu-giri-bi a-sag^-e nam-ba-e-su-su ... 

(To prevent the Amorites) from overwhelming constantly the fields via a breach (...) 

In this case, however, we are dealing with the directive case marker /e/ discussed by Jagersma 
(2010,165-172, esp. 165). 

22//65//109: For the presence of the turtle in myths see Alster (1971-2, 120-5), Gragg (1973a) and 
Peterson (2007,121-147). Peterson (2007,225-249) discusses the term nig-bun-na and its attestation 
in Sumerian compositions extensively. 

According to NinTurt, Enki created the turtle from the clay of the Abzu in order to punish 
Ninurta for his alleged misbehavior (11. 36-40). HT is a dispute between the heron and the turtle. 
In it, the turtle is described as “quarrelsome” and “he of the troublesome way” (1. 48: lii dud 
mii-a-ke^ lii har-ra-an [gig- ga] -ke^), and he compares himself to a snake (11.51-53). In the same 
text, the turtle attacks the heron’s nest and his action against the bird’s progeny is described in 
gory details (11. 60-66). Therefore, the association of the turtle with violent actions and with wild 
animals such as the wolf and the lion finds its rationale in the larger landscape of Sumerian litera¬ 
ture. The physical appearance of the turtle, characterized by a carapace, may have facilitated the 
development of the idea that this was a quarrelsome animal, as it was naturally equipped for fight¬ 
ing. The aggressiveness of the turtle in this passage is also evidenced by the usage of the term du^ 
usually associated with violent actions performed by large animals (Peterson 2007,447). 

The verbal form at the end of 1. 22 is extremely problematic. The majority of the manuscripts 
preserving the verb (N3, N4, Sil and Url) clearly understood the sign am as a verbal prefix, yielding 
nig-bun-na du^am-mi-(ib-)su-su instead of nig-bun-na du^-am i-su-sii chosen as eclectic 
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line in the present edition. The translation does not change (“The keel, the small boat, that of 
Enki’s, they covered, (as if) thrusting turtles”). Hotvever, in the parallel 1.65, tvyo of the three manu¬ 
scripts preserving the verb prefer i-sii-su to mi-su-su (the latter is found only in N46). Similarly, 
in 1.109 all surviving manuscripts have i-su-su. This makes the solution am-mi-(ib-)su-su for 
1. 22 unlikely. Therefore, although for 1. 22 i-sii-su is preserved only in N23, this variant is to be 
preferred to the others by analogy with 11. 65 and 109. 

Alternatively, the eclectic line may be ®‘®ma tur-re '^en-ki-ga-ke^ nig-bun-na du^-am 
im-su-su (the prefix im- is preserved in N46 1. 65) and the directive case -e resumes the conjuga- 
tional prefix -m- in the verbal form (similarly to 11. 25-26). 

I take the enclitic copula -am in nig-bun-na du^-am as the equivalent to the equative suffix 
-gin^. For a similar choice, although for different reasons, see Peterson (2007,447). 

23: As correctly noted by Attinger (2008-9, 5 fn. 15) a translation “Before the king” for lugal-ra 
and, by analogy, “Before Enki” in 1. 25 cannot be excluded. 

24: For a slightly different interpretation of this line consider a recent suggestion by Mittermayer 
(2009, 253). She distinguished between the expression TES-bi gu^, “to destroy, to devour every¬ 
thing” and TES gu^, used in the line under discussion, and for which she translated “to rival, to 
collide”. Such a meaning may be, according to Attinger (2008-9, 5 fn. 17), a secondary develop¬ 
ment from its literal sense “se devorer Tun Tautre”. Attinger (2008-9,5) therefore translated 11.23-24 
as: “Tels des loups, les flots a la proue du bateau se jetaient a Tenvi sur le roi, / tells des lions, les 
dots a la poupe se precipitalent contre (le bateau) au grand dam d’Enki”. 

25: Both N2 and Url omit the gis determinative, a relatively well-attested phenomenon in GEN. 

27//70//114: Woods (2000, 305) pointed out that “[In] the frequent attestations of the type lu-bi 
‘that man’ and u^-bi-a ‘on that day’... -be/bi is best translated as a general remote deictic.” 

For the identification of halub-tiee vdth Prunus Mahleb see Miller/Gadotti (2009) and chapter III 
above. 

The motif of the solitary tree (gis dili/dis) is well known in Sumerian literature. Its isola¬ 
tion was probably meant to emphasize its uniqueness. Solitary is the tree under which Sukaletuda 
rapes Inana in InSuk 11.108-111: 

108. ki-ba gis an-dul dis-a[m i-gub] 

109. gis an-dul-bi ®‘*a[sal gissu dagal-la-kam] 

110. gissu-bi s[ig-ga ud-zal-e] 

111. an-bar^an-usan-na [nu-gi^-gij 

108. In that place there [stood] a shady, solitary tree. 

109. The shady tree was [the poplar with a broad shadow]. 

110. Its shadow d[id not diminish in the morning]. 

111. [I(t did not change)] at midday or in the evening. 

Solitary is also the tree that Gilgames cuts down in the Cedar Forest, as described in the Meturan 
version of DG11.53-54: 

53. ®‘*eren gis dili kur-bi ga-an-''e-de'' 

54. '*hu-wa-wa tir-bi sag gis ra-ra-za 

53. “After you (=Gilgames) brought dovm the cedar tree, the unique tree from its mountain, 

54. “After you killed Huwawa in his forest.” 
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Finally, solitary is the tree from which Enmerkar fashions a basket in Lugalbanda II11. 399-402: 

399. dili-bi i-du dili-bi i-du 

400. ®‘®sinig-e bar-ta dili-bi i-du 

401. en-me-<er->kar dumu ‘*utu-ke^ 

402. ®‘®sinig-bi un-sag ^‘"bunig-se un-dim 

399. It stood alone, it stood alone, 

400. This tamarisk stood alone at the side. 

401. After Enmerkar, the son of Utu, 

402. Had cut that tamarisk, after he had fashioned it into a bucket (...) 

In GEN 1. 27 N21, N40 and most likely N44 do preserve ^'Haskarin-am at the end of the line. All 
manuscripts except for N8 also have ®‘Haskarin alongside ®‘®ha-lu-ub in 11. 70 and 114. The 
association between the two trees is not unique to GEN, and it has been discussed in Chapter III. 

28//71//115: GEN 1. 28 makes it clear that the halub-txee had been planted on the bank of the 
Euphrates, but nowhere does the composition state that Enki is traveling on it. According to later 
Akkadian sources, the name of the river leading to the Netherworld is Hubur (Horowitz 1998, 
348-362). It is likely that this river was not the Euphrates, since sailing on the Euphrates will not 
get one to any kind of kur (except for kur mar-tu’'*). A more compelling possibility is that the 
body of water that Enki is traveling upon is the Apsu. From a cosmic viewpoint this would be 
feasible since the journey would be undertaken from the very bottom of the universe up to the 
Netherworld. 

The last verbal chain is dil-a-bi (preserved in three manuscripts, N4, N23 and N40) and not 
du-a-ba (as in N 441.71, and N19and Ur81.115). dir-a-hi is to be preferred to dir-a-ba by analogy 
with the verbal form attested in the following line 29//72//115 (nOg-nag-da-bi, consistently in the 
manuscripts). Furthermore, a locative case is not justified by the context. 

30//73//117: The presence of the South Wind gives rise to a set of interpretative problems, specifi¬ 
cally what caused it to rise; how its role needs to be understood with respect to the narrative; and 
who or what is responsible for its appearance. Van Dijk (1964,17) suggested that there exists no 
relation between the journey that Enki undertakes towards the Netherworld as described in 11.16-26 
and the appearance of the South Wind. In Edzard’s opinion (1994,13), the problem could not be 
solved. Streck (2002,193 table 1,196 and fn. 16) argued that the connection between the prologue 
and the main narrative must be the storm that befalls Enki and eradicates the halub-tiee. Keetman 
(2007,17) suggested that two storms are mentioned in GEN, the South Wind of 1.30 and a Northern 
gale which pushes Enki’s boat. 

From a narratological viewpoint, understanding the storm as one single episode provides a 
trait d’union between the prologue and the composition itself. However, the nature of the attack 
that Enki’s boat endures in its journey to the Netherworld should not be understood uniquely in 
meteorological terms, but also in connection to his final destination, the Netherworld, which is not 
easy to reach. 

A parallel to GEN 1.30 is found in InAn 11.112-115; 

112. nin-gUjjj siSnia-gurg-X ha-ba-Ug-''u5'' 

113. •“““Ujg-lu •'”"“Ujg-[lu-bi] ha-ma-ta-an-zig 

114. im hul im hul-bi ha-[ma]-ta-an-zig 

115. ®‘®ma-gurg ®‘"ma tur x x gi '■ambar''-[a] ba-an-su 
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112. “My Lady, should you travel on the ... barge, 

113. “And should he (= An) raise the South Wind, [that] South Wind against you, 

114. “And should he (= An) raise the evil tvind, that evil tvind against [you], 

115. “It vdll cause the barge and the small boat [...] to sink [in] the marshes.” 

In InAn, the fisherman Adagbir advises the goddess Inana, intent in conquering the Eana from An, 
against a course of action that may bring about An’s retaliation. The latter manifests itself in the 
destructive force of the South Wind. Both GEN and InAn describe a deity’s journey to a realm they 
do not control. The two texts use the same tropes: the journey of a deity by boat; towards a territory 
not under his/her domain; and an adversary who employs the strength of the South Wind to keep 
the invader at bay. 

A second issue is the nature of the South Wind, a meteorological phenomenon attested else¬ 
where in the Mesopotamian literature. According to Mesopotamian practices, winds were named 
after the direction they were blowing/ram. Thus the South Wind blows in a South-North direction. 
In a first millennium text known as the “Sargon Geography”, the South Wind is associated vdth the 
land of Elam (Horowitz 1998, 90-1). Picchioni (1981,132) maintained that “the South Wind would 
correspond to the modern “sardiy,” a south-eastern wind blovdng from the Indian Ocean through 
the Persian Gulf. (...) The south-eastern winds of the Middle Eastern regions”, continued Picchioni, 
“are less frequent but more violent than the North-western winds, they occur during period of 
winter atmospheric depressions, which are characterized by rain and sand storms” (my translation 
from Italian). 

However, according to Horowitz (1998,198), the South Wind has a double nature, since “the 
common south wind in southern Mesopotamia is a calm southeast wind, but a strong, violent 
southwest suhaili wind also occurs, bringing clouds, rain, and fog in its wake”. The latter, Horowitz 
carried on, seems to have posed “a danger to small craft on the Persian Gulf” (ibidem). The consen¬ 
sus among scholars is to see the South Wind in GEN as a harmful force, an interpretation that fit 
GEN where it uproots the halub-tiee. 

For the evil nature of the South Wind, see also Alster (1997,396) and SP 4.9 and EJN1. 85 respec¬ 
tively; 


...•“““Ujg-lu lu-bi sigjQ-ga-am... 

... The South Wind is harmful to the man ... 

‘‘^buranun-na Uj^-lu sumur mu-un-da-an-zig 

The Euphrates rises before him (Enki) as (it rises before) the angry South Wind. 

The statement of Fliickiger-Hawker (1999, 175) that “waters that lead to the Netherworld are 
known to be both torrential and destructive” (italics mine) in connection with Ersemma 97: 114-5 
is questionable, since the passage she refers to is problematic and inconclusive (Cohen 1981, 80 
and 83). 

The term a at the beginning of 1.30 can be translated either “force” or “wing”. Since winds in Meso¬ 
potamia were believed to have wings (as evidence by “Adapa”, according to which the protagonist 
breaks the wings of the South Wind), the term is here deliberately ambiguous. 

N26 and N46 are the only manuscripts preserving the determinative tumu and only for 1. 73. As 
such, the eclectic line omits the determinative throughout. 

The second verb, suh, is preserved in N23 and N40 for 1 . 30 ; in N44 for 1 . 73 (but the tablet is 
damaged, see below); and N19 for 1 . 117 . A close parallel to GEN 1.30//73//117 is preserved in Lugal- 
banda 11. 295: 
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gi sul-hi kur-ra lir-ba mi-ni-in-burj^-burj^ pa-ba mi-ni-in-suh-suh 

He (=Lugalbanda) pulled the sul-hi-reeds of the mountain by their roots and tore off their 

branches. 

L. 144 is the almost exact replica of 11. 30//73//117 and it describes with the same words the uproot¬ 
ing of the halub-tiee by Gilgames. The manuscript tradition of GEN 1. 144 is, however, more con¬ 
fused than for GEN 1. 30 and parallels (see also commentary to 1. 144 below). Beside the verb suh 
preserved in N9, N19, N28 and Ur2 (written mus), there is a verb dar attested in Nl, N24 and Ur3 
(here written tar). It appears there existed two different traditions for 1. 144, both describing the 
cutting of the tree. In one, represented by the usage of suh, Gilgames tears off the tree’s branches 
in the same way as the South Wind does. In the other, where the original verb was dar, Gilgames 
splits them. The scribe of Ur3 may have preferred to use the term tar, “to cut”. Alternatively, the 
latter sign is an orthographic variant for dar. 

For mi-ni-in-suh instead of mu-ni-in-suh in N4 see Attinger (1993,106) and Delnero (2012). 

In Url -ba (pa) for -ba is either an orthographic variant (pa-ba for pa-ba), a dittography or 
plural reduplication. 

32//75//119: The munus mentioned here is Inana, which is named only in 1. 35. munus is a com¬ 
monly used as epithet of Inana (for example InSuk 11.127,129,181,184,185 and parallels and InDesc 
1.171). The DU preserved at the end of the line in N23, N40, N44 and possibly Sil is extremely prob¬ 
lematic and the extant options are nicely reviewed in Attinger (2008-9, 5-6 fn. 27). I understand 
it as the main dialect version of emesal men, preserved in 11. 75-76, when Inana repeats the story 
in emesal. There du certainly represents the copula of emesal and 2“‘* persons singular (often 
written with the sign du = gen). In 11.32 and 33, however, that is not the case. Rather, it is an imper¬ 
fect 3’^'* person singular. In parallel with 11. 75-76, one would expect the emegir enclitic copula of 3"^ 
person -am. 

In Url, the second te in the form ni-te-te-a is dittography (see also below 1.33). 

33: In Url, the second te in the form ni-te-te-a is dittography (see also immediately above). 

34-35: For a general survey of gardens in Mesopotamia, see e. g. Ebeling (1971,147-150) and Glass- 
ner (1991). See also CAD K s. v. kiru 414-5, “garden” especially in cultic and ritual contexts, with 
reference to Akkadian texts describing sacred gardens attached to the temples. There existed a 
quarter of Uruk which was called kirimahu (CAD K, s. v. kirimahu, 406 “pleasure garden”; AHw, 
s. V. kirimahhu, 484 “Park”), a Sumerian loanword into Akkadian from the noun kiri^ mah, literally 
“magnificent orchard/garden” (see CAD K, 406 for references; see also RGTC 8, s. v. Uruk 328.) In 
the Ur III corpus from Drehem a ®‘"kiri^ mah in Nippur is attested, which received animal offerings 
(sheep and rams) during the reigns of Sulgi and Amar-Suena (Sigrist 1992,187; Sallaberger 1993). 
The texts from Drehem also mention a garden which does not receive offerings, but which never¬ 
theless hosts ceremonies. 

Shaffer (1963,30, fn. 1) mentioned a cultic garden of Inana attested in an unpublished text from 
the Ur III period, which he interpreted as a ritual. In this text, the garden is called kiri^. ‘*nin-kug- 
nun-na-ka. Ninkununa is an epithet for Inana (Cavigneaux/Krebernik 2001b). The garden where 
Inana brings the tree, she takes care of it, and where Gilgames fights and defeats the infesting 
creatures is indeed the cultic garden of the Inana’s temple at Uruk. 

34: The variants ba-bi-[in?-kuj] andba-mu-[un?-kuj] in N17 and Sil respectively are scribal 
mistakes. For ba-ni-in-ku^ (1. 34) vs. im-ma-ni-in-ku^-ku^ (1. 35) see Woods (2008, 161 and 
184-5). 
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35: The use of the adjective gi-rin to describe a garden is unique to GEN and depends on the use 
of the same adjective to describe Inana’s chair and bed (11.38-39 and parallels). 

Attinger (2008-9, 7 fn. 40) correctly noted that none of the extant manuscripts preserve the 
expected epithet for Inana, kug, attested in some manuscripts for the parallel lines 78 and 122. This 
may be a joke at Inana’s expenses, as Attinger (ibidem) suggested. 

In N23, the variant im-ma-ni-in-ku-re-en indicates that the scribe understood this section to be 
part of Inana’s direct speech (“I brought it (= the halub-tree) to Uruk”). 

36-37/179-8011123-12^: This couplet is problematic and it has thoroughly been discussed by 
Attinger (1993,477-484 s. v. e^ du^^ and ex. 238; 2008-9, 6 fn. 30). 

36//79//123: For the complexity of this line see Attinger (2008-9, 6 fn. 30). He identified du as 
the best tradition, although he acknovyledged the issues pertaining to solving du into gub as it 
was done by the editors of PSD A/I, 9: “the rvoman did not plant the tree with her ovm hand, she 
planted it with her own foot, the woman did not water the tree with her own hand, she watered it 
vdth her own foot”. However, such a translation does neither account nor explain the alternation 
su-na/ su-ga (1. 36 and parallels) vs. giri-ni-ta/ giri-gUj^-ta (1. 37 and parallels, see below). 

Ascertaining the verb is difficult because of the numerous variants attested in the parallel 11.79 and 
123. This suggests that this line was problematic already in antiquity. For 1. 36, the manuscripts 
consistently use the verb du. For 1. 79, the situation is more fluid; in the first hemistich, N43 and 
N48 have du; N44 prefers de and Ukl opts for dug^. In the second hemistich, the verbal base in 
N43 is lost; N48 has du; N44 maintains de and Ukl is broken. Ur8 does not preserve either verbal 
forms. Finally, only one manuscript preserves the verb for 1.123: this is N19, which has dug^ in the 
first hemistich; the second verbal base is partially broken, although traces suggest the beginning 
of DU. 

To sum up, in 1.36 and parallels, the scribes use du / de / dug^. Although none of the surviving 
sources preserve du, this must be the verb originally meant, as it is the only one which makes sense 
lexically. As such, it has been used in the eclectic lines, du and dug^ are therefore orthographic 
variants. The variant de is more difficult to explain, although it may have been chosen based on the 
presence, in the ensuing 1.37//80//124, of a verb a de. 

su-na was most certainly influenced by the su-na in 1.34 and as therefore the expected abla¬ 
tive postposition. Url adds the enclitic copula - am to the nominal form giri-ni-ta (likewise in 1.37). 
In Url, the second verbal form, li-bi-in-du instead of bi-in-DU, must be a mistake influenced by 
the first verb, li-bi-in-du, located immediately above on the manuscript. 

Both N4 and N17 omit 1.36 (and 1.37), possibly because of its inherent difficulty. 

37//80//124: Similarly to the preceding 1.36,1.37 is also problematic. Certainly a verb “to water” is 
meant, as suggested by the presence of the nominal element a. For 1.37, in the first hemistich only 
Url preserves the verb, which is a dug^. For the second hemistich, N23 has de and Url has dug^. 
For 1. 80, in the first hemistich the verb is a de in N44 and N47; [a] du in Ukl; and [a] dug^ in Ur8. 
In N43 the verbal base is only partially preserved. Collation has shown that this sign is neither DU 
nor DE for ka. In the second hemistich the verb is de in N43; dug^ in N44; du in N48; and dug^ in 
Ur8. Finally, 1.124 is preserved only in one manuscript, N19, which uses a de in the first hemistich 
and possibly du in the second. In all surviving manuscripts, the nominal element -a, expected 
with the second verbal form, is omitted. This is because the first a served both verbs (see below for 
justification). From this survey, it emerges that the scribes used the following variants: a de, a 
dug^and [a] du. 
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The lexical differences among some verbs vyithin the semantic range “to vyater”, Sumerian a 
gar, a de and a dug^, have been highlighted by Civil (1994, 68-9). a gar, the most common term 
for irrigation, does not appear in GEN 1. 37 and parallels, vyhereas a de and a dug^/e do. The 
former refers possibly to flooding, vyhile the latter to irrigation of fields from canal vyaters. If Civil’s 
understanding is correct, then a dug^ is to be preferred in this context to a de, as trees are usually 
irrigated by means of canal waters, rather than by employing flooding techniques. As such, a dug^ 
has been chosen for the eclectic. Within this framework, a de is a lexical variant, whereas a du 
is orthographic variant of a dug^. I do not exclude that the ambiguity these verbs create may be 
deliberate, playing upon Inana’s incompetence as a gardener. 

To return to 1.37, the two manuscripts preserving this line (N23 and Url) read munus- e gis su-na 
a li-bi-in-dug^ giri-ni-ta bi-in-dug^ and munus-e gis su-na a li-bi-in-dug^ giri-ni-ta 
bi-in-de respectively. As the two surviving manuscripts belong to two different textual traditions, 
it seems unlikely that they both made the same mistake of omitting the second a. Rather, the single 
a functions as the direct object of both verbs. The variant de found in N23 supports the translation 
chosen by Shaffer (1963,100, to water) and Attinger (1993,482 ex. 286, arrosser). 

Url adds the enclitic copula to giri-ni-ta (likewise in 1. 36). 

Both N4 and N17 omit 1.37 (and 1.36), possibly because of its inherent difficulty. 

Shaffer did not address the problem of the usage of the ablative case marker following giri 
vis-a-vis the locative case marker following su, discussed to the commentary to 11. 36-37. Attinger 
(2008-9, 6 fn. 31) briefly mentioned the problem, although he does not consider it troublesome. 
Admittedly, in the nominal chain su-na, the locative may replace the expected ablative post-posi¬ 
tion. 

That Inana is planting (or transplanting) the tree in her grove is not under question. The peculiarity 
of the action resides in the fact that she does not use her hands, but her feet. The reason why the 
goddess does not use her hands for planting the tree is unclear. She is allowed to touch the tree, as 
evidenced by 11. 34-35 and parallels. There, Inana took the tree su-na (in her hand) and brought it 
to Uruk. 

Cross-culturally, the foot is primarily an indication of the path, either good or evil, that the 
individual undertakes, but it can also acquire sexual connotation (Chevalier/Ghederbrant 1994, 
399-400). In Mesopotamia, there is no specific evidence that the foot could be used as a metaphor 
for the phallus, although Leick (1994, 33) suggested this to be the case. 

Attinger (2008-9, 6 fn. 31) called attention to the fact that, in modern languages such as Italian, 
to do something “with one’s foot” means “to do it poorly”. While he is certainly correct, it may be 
more productive to investigate whether gardening with one’s foot may have a negative connotation 
in ancient languages of the Mediterranean region. Civil (personal communication, March 18,2012) 
informed me that a similar imagery is found in Deuteronomy 11; 8-11, where one reads; 

So keep all the orders which I give you today, so that you may be strong, and go in and take 
the land which is to be your heritage. And that your days may be long in the land which the 
Lord gave by an oath to your fathers and to their seed after them, a land flowing with milk and 
honey. For the land where you are going to is not like the land of Egypt from which you have 
come, where you put in your seed, watering with your feet, like a planted garden. But the land 
where you are going is a land of hills and valleys, drinking in the rain of heaven (emphasis 
mine). 

In the biblical passage, watering the land with one’s feet is something associated with irrigation 
agriculture and the permanent absence of rain, as evidenced by the fact that the action is con¬ 
trasted with the “rain of heaven” which characterizes the Promised Land. And, indeed, Egyptian 
agriculture depended on the annual floods of the Nile River, and not on rainfall. 
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Tigay (1989,112) suggested that the expression “with your feet” may refer “to some aspects of 
the Egyptian irrigation system (...) to the use of the foot for opening and closing sluice gates, or 
to the more primitive method of making and breaking dovm ridges of dirt to control the flow of 
water into the irrigation channels in gardens and fields.” Alternatively, Tigay proposed the expres¬ 
sion may indicate the practice of carrying jugs of waters from the river to the places to be watered 
{ibidem). 

Similarly, the phraseology employed by GEN most likely refers to an actual watering practice. 
Like Egypt, Southern Mesopotamia relied on irrigation agriculture, and a complex system of levees, 
dams and canals (see e.g. Postgate 1992b, 14-8; Liverani 1998,19-21). 

Keetman (2007, 20-3) put forward a different reading of this difficult passage. He tentatively 
suggested that “Die vertriebenen Damonen losen auf der Haut sichtbare Krankheiten aus, die 
zu Angst vor Beriihrung fiihren und damit auch wieder der Liebesgottin Inana entgegenstehen” 
{ibidem, 20). 

Be that as it may, GEN here clearly stresses Inana’s inefficiency as gardener, a role otherwise 
unattested for her, although she is knovm to be a gardener’s lover (cf. InSuk and Gilg. VI 64-78). 
Her failure as a gardener is emphasized by the fact that, after all her efforts, the tree grows, but it 
grows too much for something to be done with it, and it becomes inexplicably infested by three 
obnoxious creatures. 

It is not clear also which kind of relation, if any, there is between this passage and the episode 
of Inana’s rape by Sukaletuda, An’s gardener, described in InSuk. The two events share common 
tropes: the orchard, the solitary tree (asal, a poplar, in the case of InSuk at the roots of which 
Inana is raped), gardening being performed, the figure of Inana as central to the action. The twist 
may lay in the fact that whereas in GEN Inana is the incapable gardener, in InSuk she is sexually 
attacked by a very competent one. 

38: The variant i-tus-u-de-en in N17 may reflect an interrogative nuance. 

39: gis-nu gi-rin-na is the “shining bed” allegedly used for the ceremony of the sacred marriage 
(Sjoberg 1969b, 93-4 with references). Inana’s gis-nu gi-rin-na is also mentioned in EnmEns 

I. 29, where Ensuhkesdana claims that although Enmerkar lies with Inana on the gis-nu gi-rin- 
na - translated alternatively as “splendid bed” (Berlin 1979, 41) or “flowery bed” (Vanstiphout 
2003,33) - Ensuhkesdana will lie with her on the se-er-gan-dug^, the “adorned (bed)” (EnmEns 

II. 29-30). Berlin (1979, 67) maintained that the two terms refer to the two marriage couches, respec¬ 
tively in Uruk and Aratta, a distinction preserved also in ELA1.561. That here, being at Uruk, Inana 
is referring to her bed as gis-nu gi-rin-na would be consistent with the tradition preserved in the 
Enmerkar stories. 

Inana’s choice of a chair and bed is not accidental: these two pieces of furniture were not only 
essential items in anyone’s house (see e. g. Rollig/Waetzoldt 1995, 326-9). They also played a main 
role in the performance of funerary rituals (Katz 2003, 201-2 and 2007, 168). According to “Lulil 
and His Sister” (11. 55-57), the bed was used for setting the deceased’s corpse and the chair for the 
deceased’s statue: 

55. mu-nu su-te-ma-ab , - . im-bi ba-bar-mu un-na 

sa-ar-su i-di-ip na 

56. as-te gub-i si-la-ah tus-bi 

57. tug as-te mar-i si-«im-»la-ah dul-bi 

55. “Once you have called my “His spirit is set free”, fetch me the bed, 

56. “Set up a chair and seat the statue!” 

57. “Place the garment on the chair and cover the statue!” 

In N17 tus is dittography from the previous line, resulting in a lexical substitution for nu. 
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40//83//127: 1. 40 is not well preserved, and it is therefore reconstructed from its parallels. For -ri 
as a marker of relative clauses see Woods (2000,113), who explains: “The -re element (...) is, most 
broadly, a subordinate clause boundary marker, the use of which is restricted to certain literary 
texts, presumably for poetic effect”. For ba-i-zal see Woods (2008, 257). The prefix /e/ in the verbal 
form ba-e-zal-la-ri is a locative form (Attinger 1993,240-7 and Jagersma 2010,476-485). 

41-44//84-87//128-131: Inana’s lack of gardening skills has serious consequences. The tree has 
grown but its bark has so hardened that it cannot be cut down. Moreover, it has also become the 
abode for three different creatures. The presence of a snake (mus), residing in the tree’s roots (ur) 
and of a bird in its branches (pa) parallels the story of the Eagle and the Serpent in “Etana” (11. 8-9): 

8. ina appi isi eru alidma 

9. ina isdi sarbette sim ittalda 

8. On the top of the tree the eagle gave birth and 

9. In the roots of the poplar the snake gave birth. 

For a cross-cultural study of the association between the snake and the eagle, see Wittkower (1939). 
In a recent study, Rova (2006) demonstrated that, iconographically, the eagle and the snake are 
associated with royalty and power from as early as the Archaic period. It therefore appears that, 
by defeating them, Gilgames proves his rights to the throne of Uruk. In this respect, the halub-tree 
episode is, for all intents and purposes, the first of Gilgames’s many deeds. 

41: Woods (2008, 257) offered a slightly different translation of this line: “[T]he tree had grown 
massive - but its bark did not split”. Such translation reflects the inanimate and therefore non- 
volitional nature of the subject. I prefer to maintain here an impersonal subject (no one). 

42//85//129: mus tu^, nu-zu, the “snake immune to spells”, alludes to the incantations against 
or concerning snakes that are attested from Fara and Ebla (e. g. Krebernik 1984, nos. 3, 30, 35, and 
26). Similar texts are also attested from the Ur III period onwards (van Dijk/Geller 2003, nos. 30-34). 
In Url im-ma-ni-ib-us is orthographic variant of im-ma-ni-ib-us (similarly in 1. 43 and most 
likely in 1. 44). 

43//86//130: For an.im.dugud““^®” = /zu(-d)/ and/or /anzu(-d)/ in Sumerian and zu and/or anzu 
in Akkadian see Alster (1991b) and more recently Zand (2010, 415-420). The Anzu-bird (Hruska 
1975) and its chick play an important role in the adventures of Lugalbanda in Lugalbanda II, where 
they are depicted in a positive light and are instrumental for Lugalbanda’s final success. In the case 
of GEN, however, the creatures are alien to the tree and thus need to be expelled in order for Inana 
to accomplish her goal. 

44//87//131: The ki-sikil lil-la is an innovation in the tree-bird-eagle motif. The presence of 
female creatures in trees is not uncommon in the mythologies of the Mediterranean regions (see for 
instance the Dryads, a group of nymphs originally associated to the oak and more generally seen as 
tree nymphs, in the Greco-Roman world) but it is unusual in Mesopotamian literature. Farber (1987, 
23-24; 1989) and Hutter (1995,973-976) provided the most exhaustive surveys of the lil-la, a class of 
demons. According to Hutter (1995,974) “the female demon (...) can be considered a young girl who 
has not reached maturity and thus has to stroll about ceaselessly in search of a male companion. 
Sexually unfulfilled, she is the perpetual seductress of men”. 

The family of demons formed by Lilu, Lilitu and Ardat-lili is generally associated with unusual 
forms of sexuality. In OB Akkadian incantations against the Ardat-lili, the emphasis is put on 
the violence of the demon as a result of her upbringing. Documents from later periods stress the 
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deviant sexuality vyhich characterizes the demon, and associate her vyith the motif of the “verhin- 
derte Braut” vyho could not fulfill her destiny of being a spouse and a mother and is henceforth 
obsessed vyith men and children (Barber 1987, 24). This family of demons has been associated with 
the incubus (from the Latin word for “nightmare”) and succubus. Such translation is adopted here 
(but see Scurlock 1995-6, 251-2 for arguments against translating ardat-Iili as succubus.) 

According to Porada (1987, 24-5) a representation of the scene of the halub-tiee inhabited by 
the succubus exists. Such a representation was originally discussed by Opitz (1931-2, 330 fig. 1). He 
interpreted it as a visual depiction of GEN but Frankfort (1939, 117) disagreed with Opitz’s inter¬ 
pretation, and understood the scene as taking place at the foothills of a mountain, not nearby a 
tree. More recently Steinkeller (1992, 267-72) discussed this iconographic motif, which he labeled 
the “bent-tree” motif and which, according to his classification, is attested only in Old Akkadian 
cylinder seals (plate 6, fig. no. 1-5). He considered the “bent-tree” motif as an example of “a Sargonic 
myth that apparently was never put down in writing or, if was vyritten down, it has not survived to 
us” (Steinkeller 1992, 267). Upon further scrutiny, the iconographic evidence should be dismissed. 
In the Old Akkadian seal impression, the hero represented is bending the tree, not chopping it as 
Gilgames does in GEN. Furthermore, neither the Anzu-bird nor the serpent is depicted, and the 
other figures of the glyptic scene do not have any correlations vyith the story of the halub-tiee. 

More recently, Keetman (2007, 18-20) reexamined the occurrences of the ki-sikil lil-la and 
argued that, in GEN, this character must be understood as Inana’s antagonist, rather than one of 
her hypostases. 

45//88//132: The ki-sikil of this line refers to Inana, mentioned in 1.46, and not to the succubus of 
the previous line, although the second ki-sikil here is certainly meant to echo the ki-sikil lil-la 
of 1. 44. For zu-bir^-bir^ = siihu “laughter”, see Sjoberg (1969b, 106, with references). Karahashi 
(2000, 179) correctly identified zii bir^-birg as an infinitive form, in my opinion parallel to the 
follovying sag^ hul-hul. The Sumerian “blazing of the teeth” is very close to the English “flashing 
a smile”. 

46: e-ne is the interrogative adverb “how” (Krecher 1966, 100-1). Here the term is used with an 
exclamatory nuance. 

48//92: For a parallel to this motifseeEnmEnsl. 42, buru^”'”^'’ ud zal-le-da-gin^ seg^^, which 
is not attested in any of the manuscripts preserving 1. 48, is reconstructed on the basis of the par¬ 
allel 1. 92. For segjQ gi^-gi^, “to cry, to shout”, see Attinger (1993,181-2). In N23 and N26, ka is a 
mistake for segjQ (kaxsid). 

Url substitutes the nominalizer -a in gi^-gi^-da with -e (see, similarly, 1. 159 in-hur-ra vs. 
in-hur-re). Conversely, N7 substitutes zal-le with zal-la. 

49: The coming out of Utu from his bed-chamber is a common motif in the Mesopotamian litera¬ 
ture (e. g. Heimpel 1986,128). 

50-51: Url inverts the order of the subject (Inana) and of the indirect object (Utu). 

52-89//96-131: Inana’s appeal to her brother Utu is delivered in emesal and it is mostly a repetition 
of 11. 11-46, vyith some variants. Inana glosses over the cosmologic prologue preserved in 11. 1-10, 
which is condensed in two lines (52-53 // 96-97). Here however she introduces new themes: the deter¬ 
mination of the fates, which parallels 11. 4-5; and the abundance of the land, which is reminiscent 
of 11. 6-7 and 10 (the abundance is interpreted as riches of food and people). Inana’s speech is much 
shorter than the prologue to GEN due to the sense of urgency connected with the perilous siuation 
vyith which the goddess has to deal. Since the tree is infested, she needs immediate assistance and 
the retelling of the background story is therefore abridged. 
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53: For the verbal form ba-e-zal-la-ri see above, commentary to 1. 40. 

54-55: For the verb ir as the emesal form of de^ see Schretter (1990,196-8, s. v. /ir/, writh references). 
This corresponds to the verbal form used in 11.11-12 to describe the action of seizing performed by 
An and Enlil. 

N40 prefers ba-an-ir-ra-a-ba in lieu of ba-an-ir-ra-ba in 11. 54 and 55. 

57: George (2003, 747) assigns N46 to 11.14-26, but this is not likely, since the name of the god Enki 
in this section is in emesal. The problem is rather whether to number the lines preserved in this 
manuscript as 11. 57-69 or 101-113. Both are possible. 

58: With this line N23 ends, but on the left edge one reads: [x] im-ma-[x], or 1.43, which the scribe 
of N23 had omitted and then added on the side. 

65//109: For se-en-bun-na as emesal form of nig-biin-na see Schretter (1990, 254, s.v.) and 
Peterson (2007,231-2). For the complex syntax of 11. 64-65 see commentary to 11. 21-22 above. 

66: N43 omits the gis determinative, as it does relatively often, for instance in 11. 68 and 110. 

69: In Ur7 i-[ra-ra] is a grammatical variant for im-ra-ra. 

70: The presence of gis.tug, preserved in N21, N40 and N44 for 1. 27 and in N26, N43, N44 and 
partially in N40 for 1. 70, has been discussed above (commentary to 1. 27) and in Chapter III. It is 
possible there existed a physical similarity between the halub-tree and the boxwood (*'Haskarin), 
supported by the fact that wood of both these trees are largely employed in the manufacturing of 
furniture. The opposite may also be true: the fact that both trees were used in the manufacturing 
of furniture made it possible for them to be associated in literature. Tantalizing, although problem¬ 
atic, is Attinger’s suggestion pertaining to this line (2008-9, 7 and fn. 39). He translated it “En ce 
temps-la, il y avait un arbre - etait-ce un chene? etait-ce un buis?”. He further suggested that this is 
a joke on Inana’s incompetence as a gardener (ibidem). However, pace Attinger, 1. 70 is parallel to 
1.27, where one already finds mention of the boxwood. So his hypothesis would need to account for 
the foreshadowing of the joke at Inana’s expenses well before Inana comes on the stage. 

71: The choice of eclectic line depends on the parallel 11. 28 and 115, since for 1. 71 no one of the 
extant manuscripts preserve the first verbal form du-a-bi. In Ukl, an is aural mistake for the 
expected na. kug-ga-ga is orthographic variant for kug-ga-ka. Mistakes are common in Ukl (see 
below). Similarly, in N44 du is orthographic variant for dir. To the pronominal conjugation attested 
in the majority of manuscript, N44 prefers the verbal form du-a-ba, which provides an unjustified 
additional nominal particle -a. 

73: N26 and N46 are the only manuscripts preserving the determinative tumu. This also includes 
the manuscript traditions for the parallel lines 30 and 116. As such, the eclectic line omits the deter¬ 
minative throughout. 

In N43 the second ur is dittography. N43 also mistakenly omits u^g-lu. 

74: The scribe of Ukl appears to have written the name of the Euphrates River phonetically. 

75: For this line see commentary to 11. 32 and fl. 

77//121: For mu as emesal form of gis see Schretter (1990, 217 s. v.). The variant from Uruk, 
[m]u-un-dabj lagab.lagab sag-ga-s[e], “I took [the tree] and [brought it] to the main ...”, is 
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inexplicable. Whether lagab.lagab is a bizarre spelling for Uruk, or it represents something else, 
is hard to say. The presence of a dimensional -se after lagab.lagab sag.ga suggests that this 
nominal chain was the destination where Inana carried the halub-tiee, in parallel with the other 
traditions preserving unug''*. 

78 : N43, N48 and Ukl omit the divine determinative before the emesal form of the name of Inana. 
Furthermore, only N43 preserves Inana’s common epithet, kug. Attinger (2008-9,7 fn. 40) suggests 
this may be yet another joke at Inana’s expenses on the part of the scribe of N43 (see also above, 
commentary to 1.35). 

79 - 80 // 123 - 124 : For the rationale in choosing the eclectic lines see above, commentary to 11. 36-37. 
For these lines see Attinger (1993, 482 ex. 238). For nu-nuz/nu-nus see Schretter (1990, 246-7, 

S.V.). 

The manuscript tradition for 11. 79-80 and the parallel 11. 123-124 is very confused. The subject 
is alternatively nu-nuz-e (N44 1. 79 and 1. 80 ; N19 1. 123); nu-nuz-men (N48 1. 79 ); ga-sa-an- 
na-men (N48 1. 80 ); and ‘*ga-sa-an-na-ke^ (N19 1. 124 ). Based on the parallel 11. 36 and 37 , 
which preserve munus-e, one would expect nu-nuz-e for both lines, chosen here as the eclectic. 
However, all other variants are acceptable (I am the lady; (I), the lady; (I am) Inana). 

The alternation su-na / su-ga (in her hand/my hand) and me-ri-ni-ta / me-ri-gUj^-ta 
(with her/my feet) depends on confusion between these lines and 11. 36-37, where the story is told 
in the third person. N44 and N48 switch from F* person to 3'“^ person indiscriminately. On the other 
hand, N19 has su-na and giri-ni-ta in both 11.123 and 124. 

The verbal forms of these lines are puzzling, and have already been discussed above (commen¬ 
tary to 11. 36 - 37 ). For 1. 79 , N43 preserves the most correct variant, du for du, in the first hemistich. 
In the first hemistich, N44 anticipates in both verbal forms of 1. 79, the verb a de, which is the 
correct lexeme for 1. 80 . So does N48 in the second hemistich. 

Ukl, and possibly Ur8, preserves dug^, another orthographic variant for du, in the first hemi¬ 
stich. In Ukl, the verb in the second hemistich is lost in the break, and the scribe vnrote the incorrect 
verbal chain al-bi- [...]. However, the presence of the sign A after me-ri-gUj^-ta suggests Ukl too 
may anticipate to 1.79 the verb used in 1.80 (a de). As for the final verb of 1.79 in Ur8, dug^is again 
possible, although the tablet is poorly preserved here. 

L. 80 is no less confusing. In the first hemistich, the expected forms a dug^ is preserved only in 
Ur8. Most of the variants have a de (N44 and N48), a lexeme substitution (for the meaning of 
these two verbs see above, commentary to 11. 36 - 37 ). N43 is damaged and only part of the sign is 
preserved. From the tablet it is clear this sign is neither du, nor de, nor the expected ka. Ukl has 
du, an orthographic variant of dug^. As for the second hemistich, N44 has KA; N48 has du, while 
N44 as (a) de. Ukl seems to preserve the beginning of sag, but without collation this is difficult to 
prove. Finally, Ur8 is badly damaged, although traces of a ica cannot be ruled out. 

Of the two manuscripts preserving 11. 123-124 (N19 and Ur7), N19 has dug^ / X in 1. 123 and a 
de / X in 1. 124 (see also below, commentary to 11. 123 - 124 ). Ur7 does not preserve any verbal bases. 

Since Schaffer copied N43, the tablet deteriorated, so that nothing is preserved except for the 
first [...]-bi-in-DU. Wilcke’s collation of N48 (1976,20 III 13) confirms the presence of the du shown 
in the copy. 

81 : As mentioned above, Inana does not use emesal consistently. Here gu- za is employed, instead 
of as-te/ti. 

In Ukl, gi^- [rin] is orthographic variant for gi-rin. 

83: In Ur8, either 11. 83 and 84 are written on the same line or 1. 83 is omitted altogether 
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84: The manuscript tradition of 1. 81, which parallels it, offers a dependent verb nu-dar-re (N39) 
fornu-(mu-un-)da-dar (N43, N44, N48 andUr8). 

85-87: Isl omits these lines, probably consciously bypassing the triplet dealing with the inhabit¬ 
ants of the tree. 

87//131: All manuscripts preserving the verbal form have us instead of the expected du (used in 
the parallel 11. 44 and 131). us must here have been used in analogy with gud us of 1. 85. 

N39 has a mechanical error in the form of pseudo-dittography (im-ma-ni-ib-ni-us in 1. 87) 

89: The variant sipa in N32 is inexplicable. It is possible that this column does not contain a 
section of GEN, but an unidentified composition the pupil was studying with GEN. In Isl and Ur9, 
the emesal form of Inana’s name is used erroneously. 

89a: In Nil, N32 and Isl this line is added to duplicate 1.134, which has a more stable tradition, 
preserved as it is in four of the five extant manuscripts. 

91-94: Nil omits 11. 91-94 because 1. 89a and 1. 94 begins with the nominal chain nin^-a-ni (para- 
lepsis). N32 omits only 11.91-93 and reinterprets 1.94, most likely as Isl does, by inserting the epithet 
en dumu- gi^, referring to Gilgames (see below commentary to 1. 94). 

91: The eclectic line is chosen based on the parallel 1. 47. For substitution of the nominal element 
-a with -e see Delnero (2006, 566-7). 

94: dumu-gi^ is an epithet which the Sun god Utu uses for Gilgames in GH A 1. 20, while trying 
to convince him not to go to the mountains. Gilgames is also called dumu-gi^ in GH B 1. 2. West¬ 
brook (2003, 333) investigated dumu-gi^ and concluded that, in legal documents, the term meant 
“freed” man, i. e. set free from slavery; when used as epithet for gods, however, dumu-gi^ usually 
indicated their social position as city-dwellers. Steinkeller (1993, 112-3 fn. 9) translated the term 
as “native-born”. To be preferred is however the translation “aristocrat” (Cooper 1983, 240). Con¬ 
sidering the position of this line, en dumu-gi^, “the lord, the aristocrat”, is an epithet referring 
to Gilgames. 

Isl reverses the action described in the main version, as Gilgames seems to address Inana 
(‘*inana-ra) instead of the other way around. Only Nil preserves the correct grammatical form for 
the line; ur-sag ‘‘bil-ga-mes-ra gu mu-na-de-e (all manuscripts omit the dative postposition). 

97: Isl opts for the spelling he-e[m-ma-al-la] instead of the more common he-ma-al-la. 

109//22//65: se-en-bun-na ud-UL-am in N43 is a mistake based on the expression ud-ul-la-se, 
“for eternity”. 

110: N28 uses lugal instead of its emesal counterpart. 

113: N19 omits this line for no apparent reasons. Although badly damaged, Ur8 seems to preserve 
traces of a verbal form m i - (i b -) s u - s u (see commentary to 1.22 above) instead of the more common 
i-su-su. 

114: N19 consistently uses emegir instead of emesal in this line, but the poor state of the tablet does 
not allow to establish whether the scribe used emegir throughout the manuscript. 
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115: N19 preserves du, an orthographic variant of du. Both N19 and Ur8 substitute the more com¬ 
monly attestedform du-a-bivyithdu-a-ba.Asdiscussedinthecommentary to 1.28,du-a-biis to 
be preferred to du-a-ba by analogy vdth the verbal form attested in the follovying line 29//72//115 
(n a g- n a g- d a - b i, consistently in the manuscripts) and because a locative particle is unvyarranted. 

117: N19 mistakenly writes the verbal chain mu-ba-suh (the two prefixes are incompatible). It is 
possible that ba is pseudo-dittography (pa-ba mu-ba-suh instead of an hypothetical *pa-ba 
mu-suh) 

121-122: Nil supplies a suffix pronoun of first person to both verbal forms - [ba-an-ni]-ku^-en 
and [im-ma-ni] -in-ku^-re-en - thus reflecting the fact Inana is talking about herself. 

122: In N19 and Ur7, the second ANin'^ga-sa-an-an-na-seis either a dittography or a literal ren¬ 
dition of the emegir‘*inana an-na (‘*ga-sa-an an-na). 

123-124: for these lines see commentary to 11.36-37 and 79-80 above. 

125: In N19, du is orthographic variant for dug^. 

126: N19 adds a superfluous gis before the verbal root nu in the verbal chain, a mechanical error 
influenced by the presence of the term gis-nu in the same line. 

128: The manuscript tradition of this line is very confused. N19 has la-ba-suh-suh, either a 
lexeme substitution for la-ba-dar-dar, most likely influenced by 1.144 (see below) or an ortho¬ 
graphic variant. In N32, nu-mu-e-dal(Ri) is an orthographic error for nu-mu-e-dar. 

129-131: The omission of these lines in N44 is inexplicable, as the manuscript has the parallel 
11.85-87. That there was a tendency to omit this tercet is however suggested by the fact that Isl omits 
11. 85-87 (see above). 

129: N45 is arbitrarily assigned to 11. 129-135, but it could also represent the parallel 11. 85-90 
(George 2003,747). In N45, gud is written with the abbreviated spelling u.ki instead of the expected 
U.KI.Si.GA. 

131: N45 adds an unparalleled line after 1.135, which reads: nu-mu-e-da- [...]. 

133: All manuscripts except for N1 write the name of Inana in emesal. It appears that the scribe(s) 
had difficulties in understanding whether 1.132 and fl. were spoken by Inana. A similar problem 
has not been encountered in the parallel 11. 78 // 122 and fl., where it is clear that this is Inana’s 
speech. In Ur2, the spurious ne is dittography (e-ne ne for e-ne). 

134: N19 omits this line, which has however a very unstable history in the composition. Not all 
manuscripts preserve the parallel 1. 89a (see above), thus suggesting that the scribes felt unease 
with dealing with it, possibly because it was deemed superfluous. 

135: For this line see Attinger (1993, 206-7). N24 adds Gilgames’s epithet (ses-a-ni) in 1. 135, 
possibly to mantain the parallelism with 1. 90, where the epithet describes Utu. Since according 
to Mesopotamian mythology Inana was Utu’s sister, the epithet “her brother” is more accurate 
when referred to him rather than to Gilgames, who at most could be described as an avatar of her 
husband Dumuzi in his role as king of her city, Uruk. It is nevertheless important to keep in mind 
that “brother” may be here used in a transferred sense and refer to the role of the king of Uruk as 
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the lover of the goddess Inana in the sacred marriage. Often in ancient Near Eastern love lyrics, 
lovers refer to one another as “my brother” and “my sister”. 

The scribe of N44 vyrote '^bil-ga-mes instead of ‘^bil-ga-mes, forgetting to include the 
expected gis. 

136-138: For a similar scene cf. GBH11.91-95 (Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 1993a, 110): 

91. ''gud''-e ra-ra-de [...] 

92. “^bil-ga-mes gud-e ''ra''-ra-de 

93. ib-ba-ru 50 (5/6) ma-na-am [...] 

94. ''gir imin gu-un'' 30 '■ma''-[na-am] 

95. ha-''zi-in ...'' 

91. In order to defeat the bull..., 

92. Gilgames, in order to defeat the bull, 

93. The ibbam-gannent of 50 minas ..., 

94. The svyord of seven talents and 30 minas, 

95. ... the axe... 

Similarly, GBH 11.126-129 describes the killing of the Bull of Heaven as follows; 

126. ‘*en-ki-d[u ‘^bi]l-ga-mes-ra ur^-gin^ hu-mu-un-na-ab-be-ak-ke^ 

127. ['^bil-ga-mes ha-zil-Hn? imin gu?-un?''-am ugu-bi e-ne ba-an-sag 

128. gud-e sag 11-la-ll-la i[m-m]a-ab-dirig 

129. im-gin^ mu-lu-lu burUj^-gin^ i[m]-su-su 

126. When Enkidu addressed Gilgames in this manner, 

127. [Gilgames] struck it [i.e. the Bull] on its head with his seven-talent axe. 

128. The Bull raised its head so high it overbalanced. 

129. It spattered around like clay. It spread out like (the crop of) harvest. 

There clearly existed a tradition according to which specific weapons, namely a seven-talent ax 
and a girdle (?), were assigned to Gilgames. 

136: ‘“®ib-ba-ru is attested in the Forerunners from Nippur to Hh. XIX 127 (MSL X, 148). This 
garment has been the subject of several studies (see Schaffer 1963,141 for a discussion of the litera¬ 
ture). The term is usually attested with the determinative kus rather than tiig. Kramer (1938, 59) 
suggested that *“®ib-ba-ru was a variant ''“"e-ib-ur-me. The latter, however, is a shield (Eichler 
1983). In GEN, the translation “shield” seems unlikely, since Gilgames is said to “put” it around his 
hips. Nonetheless, the hypothesis should not be completely disregarded. 

That the ib-ba-ru garment had to be worn around the hips seems obvious not only from its 
own name (Shaffer 1963,141), but also from the fact that Gilgames does indeed put it around his 
hips (ib-ba-ni/na).A belt or, according to George’s suggestion (1999,182), a kilt is likely, although 
a chest plate should not be excluded. 

The verbal form ba-an-kar/du/du is difficult (see also Attinger, 2008-9, 8 fn. 48). Of the seven 
manuscripts containing this line, two do not preserve the verb (N33 and N44), two preserve the 
verb kar completely (N1 and Ur2) and one partially (Ur3); one has du (N19) and one has du (N24). 
Shaffer (1963,141) understood kar, “to take away, to flee”, as an orthographic variant of kar “to 
tie, to bind”. This is based not only on the variant dir, but also on Ea 1188, manuscript C: ki-ri 
= SE-tenu = MIN ({se} te-nu-u) = ka-ra-su. kardsu has been translated as “to fasten, to tie” by the 
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editors of CAD K, s. v. p. 209. AHw, 447 s. v., renders “zubinden??”. For kardsu, “to strap” see Civil 
(1994, 44): 

zii s^'^bad-zu kus la-la-ta esir ha-ra-ab-TAG.XAG 
si-in-ni gi-is-sa-ap-pi-i-ka ku-ru-sd lu-u ka-ri-is it-ti-am lu la-pi-it 


The teeth of your threshing sledge and its leather straps should be secured with bitumen. 

Based on the evidence, the variant kar for kar is therefore to be preferred, although the variants 
du, “to erect, to set” and du (gub) “to put” are also valid alternatives. 

The nominal chain sag^-ba refers to the ib-ba-ru-garment, as suggested by the usage of the 
inanimate possessive pronoun; the translation “He tied a fifty minas ib-ba-ru-garment around 
his hips” takes all grammatical elements into account. 

Ur2 preserves tug instead of kus, while N24, which is the only other text which preserves the 
beginning of the line, omits the determinative altogether. 

137: As one mina (about 500 grams) corresponds to 60 shekels, 50 minas equal 300 shekels. Thus, 
when Gilgames picks up his battle-axe, his strength is such that he makes it look like the axe is very 
light. Reiner (1968) conclusively demonstrated that 30 pieces of silver is a literary motif indicating 
“a trifling amount”. 

139: Ur2 erroneously writes as gu ninni ma-na-ka-ni instead of the expected imin gu imin 
ma-na-ka-ni (lexical variant). 

140-144: These lines describe Gilgames’s dealings with the three creatures that infested the 
halub-tiee and provide etiologies for at least two of the three creatures’ ultimate fate. The snake 
immune to charms is othervdse unknown in Sumerian literature, and this is the only case in the 
Sumerian, Akkadian and Hittite Gilgames stories where the hero is said to have killed a snake 
(which admittedly may be getting his revenge in the Akkadian Gilgames Epic, where he steals from 
Gilgames the plant of youth). Annus (2002,168-171) suggested a possible contamination between 
the Gilgames and the Ninurta cycles. 

The Anzu-bird and its chick are driven into the mountain (hur-sag) by Gilgames. According to 
Lugalbanda II, it is precisely in the mountain that the Anzu-bird and its chick are said to reside. On 
the one hand, as Lugalbanda is traditionally Gilgames’s father and his predecessor on the throne of 
Uruk, a chronological problem lies at the basis of this interpretation. On the other hand, however, 
myths are not necessarily governed by linear time. Even if this interpretation defies chronology, it 
still fits the modes and mechanisms of the intertexual relationships inherent to Sumerian literature 
in general and the Urukian cycle in particular. 

The succubus escapes to the wilderness, where she traditionally wanders, together with all 
unappeased ghosts (Farber 1987,23-4). That there existed different traditions about the origins and 
fate of succubi is evidenced by the incantations against the Ardat-lili, which give a different etio¬ 
logy for this class of demons: denied a spouse in life, she seeks one after death, having become as 
a demon. 

141: N1 has u-bi-ti instead of ba-ab-ti, grammatically correct considering that the action 
describes precedes the one mentioned by the following verb. 

The verb ku^ is consistently used in the Nippur tradition, according to which Gilgames is the 
agent, as he causes the Anzu-bird and its chick to enter the mountain. Ur2, on the other hand, has 
e^ j “to go up or dovm”; in this case, the Anzu-bird and its chick are the agents. Ur3 has kar, an ortho¬ 
graphic spelling of kar “to flee” (“The Anzu-bird ... fled to the mountain”). Alternatively, a reading 
gurUj, “to lift, to carry” may be suggested (“The Anzu-bird... carried (its chick) to the mountain”). 
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142: This line is a relative clause dependent upon 1. 143: “In its trunk, he made the succubus, 
vyho had built her abode there, flee into the wilderness”. The manuscript tradition of the relative 
clause is confused. All Nippur texts with the exception of N1 preserve the verb du and reiterate the 
notion of the succubus building her abode in the tree. N1 preserves the variant lis, which is harder 
to explain. 

L. 87, discussed above, preserves a similar variant lis for du, but in that case the latter was 
influenced by the verb gud us of 1. 85. This explanation is not satisfactory for 1.142, as 1.140 does 
not use the verb but only mentions the destiny of the snake. Still, in 1.142, the usage of us for du 
may be an unconscious mnemonic mistake influenced by 11. 85 and 87. The variant zil, attested in 
Ur2, describes the flight of succubus from the halub-tree, made clear in 1.143. zil also anticipates 
the isolation that the succubus is doomed to encounter once she has left the tree and moved to the 
wilderness. For Ur2, the following translation is suggested: “[In its midst], the succubus, who is 
removed away (?) from her abode, flees into the steppe”. 

143: For a-ri-a/e-ri-a, “pasture land, steppe, wilderness”, see PSD A/I, p. 153-155, s. v. a-ri-a 
B and Woods (2001, 98). To my knowledge, this is the only case where the term is reduplicated. In 
Ur2, e-ri is orthographic variant of e-ri. 

N19 appears to preserve a variant [x] Ri.Ri-ga. I suspect this line was indented and that 
nothing was written before Ri.Ri-ga, which should be read de^-de^-ga, “Having gathered (her 
things), she fled”. 

Shaffer (1963, 142) suggests that the employment of the plural -es-e in N24 “is probably the 
result of contamination” with the terminative postposition -se modifying a-ri-a. Most likely, it is 
a sandhi writing. 

144: The terminology used to describe the uprooting of the tree is the same when the agent is the 
South Wind or Gilgames (see above, commentary to 1. 30 and parallels). 

In Ur2, mi-ni-in-MUS, an orthographic variant of mu/mi-ni-in-suh(MUS). The alternation 
mu-ni-/mi-ni has been discussed by Attinger (1993,105). The variant dar for suh, attested in N1 
and N24, is influenced by 1. 41 and parallels. 

To the verbal chain mu-ni-in-burj^ Ur3 prefers mi-ni-in-sag!(PA!), a lexical substitution. 
Furthermore, Ur3 substitutes mu-ni-in-suh with a semantic variant, the compound verb su bi- 
in-tar. The noun su is not a badly written verbal prefix mu-, as -mu- and -bi- are mutually exclu¬ 
sive, but is part of the compound verb the Ur scribe coined in order to clarify how Gilgames cut the 
tree down. For an alternative explanation see Shaffer (1963,142). 

145-146a: These lines are parallel to GH A11.146-148; 

146. dumu uru-na mu-un-de-re^-es-am 

147. pa-bi i-kud-ru-ne ica ba-an-kesed-re-ne 

148. lir hur-sag-ga-ka mu-ni-ib-nu-u-ne 

146. The citizens of his city, who had gone with him, 

147. Began to cut off its branches and bundle them together. 

148. They then laid them down at the foothills of the mountain. 

The compound verb ka kesed is hard to explain in this context. According to Gragg (1973c, 
36) the verb can assume the nuance of “to be bound, to have a structure”, when used with the 
ablative infix -ta- (in a non-spatial-temporal sense). This is however not the case here. The 
tentative translation “they tie them in bundles” is based on logic rather than on grammatical 
and lexical evidence, ica is in the absolute case and is the direct object of the verb, rather than 
the indirect one. 
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145: Ur2 has mu-un-da-re^-es-am instead of mu-un-de-re^-es-am, attested in most manu¬ 
scripts. Ur3 has mu-un-si-re^’^^-es-am, and therefore substitutes the comitative with the termi- 
native infix. The RI sign following -re^- is a phonetic complement. 

146: Ur2 re-interprets the line by omitting the second hemistich. The citizens of Uruk who accom¬ 
pany their king cut the branches of the tree but do not gather them up into bundles. Instead of the 
more commonly attested pa-bi i-kud-ru-ne ka ba-an-kesed-re-ne, Ur2 has pa mu-un-si- 
kud-re-ne. 

Ur3 has yet another lexical variant, gu-bi gar-gar-re-es, probably “placing it (=the wood) on 
their neck”. Shaffer (1963,143) considered gu gar as a variant of gu gur, “to heap up, to gather, to 
collect”, also possible. 

146a: N9 is at present the only manuscript preserving this line, which when taken together with 
145-146, replicates the tercet preserved in GH A11.146-148 (see above). 

Whereas 1.148 makes perfect sense in the plot of GH A, it is extraneous to GEN, as presumably 
the action took place in Inana’s garden, which is in Uruk. The scribe of N9 (a manuscript found in 
House F) had clearly learned the stock phrase from studying GH A, one of the compositions of the 
Decad, and applied it indiscriminately to GEN, one of “House F Fourteen” (Robson 2001). 

147: Ur3 adds the epithet nin-a-ni, which describes Inana, at the beginning of the line. 

147-148: Ur3 employs a third person plural hamtu, mu-un-na-da-ab-sum-mu-us - “They were 
able to give it to her” - instead of the singular form attested in the other manuscripts, mu-na-ab- 
sum-mu - “He gave it to her”. 

149-150: The literature concerning the pukku and the mekku - ®‘®ellag and ®‘"e-ke^/ke-ma 
respectively - is ample (Edzard 1993a, 34; Cooper 2002a, 78-81; Klein 2002,191-197; George 2003, 
898-900; Rollinger 2008,15-23). For the writing of mekku see Edzard (1993a, 34); Klein (2002,192 
fn. 21); George (2003, 898) and below, commentary to 1.150. 

According to GEN 11.147-148, Gilgames assigns to Inana gis (wood) for her chair and bed, after 
which the goddess disappears from the plot. The text does not specify which parts of the tree Inana 
gets in order to have her furniture manufactured, but it must be the trunk (sab), since Gilgames 
keeps the roots (ur) and the branches (pa). Gilgames then uses the tree’s roots, where the snake 
had lived, to manufacture the pukku, and the branches, where the Anzu-bird had nested with its 
chick, for the mekku. 

It is nowadays generally accepted that the pukku (*‘"ellag) was a ball and that the mekku 
(gise-ke^/ke-ma) was a stick, as originally proposed by Landsberger (1961,23). Two widely quoted 
passages provide convincing evidence for this: 

sag-du ®‘®ellag gur^-ra-am mi-in-NE-gur^-gur^-re-en 
qaqqadati Idma pukki kubbuti ustanagmr 

“The head is (like) a thick ball, I make it roll”. 

“I make heads roll like a thick ball!” (Uruammairrabi, 74; Volk 1989, 200). 

e-iageiiag siS(i^.a-gin^ nin tes-a ur-a-ra sig^^-sig^jj-ga-ba-ni-ib 
kima pukki u mekke belet tahazi sutamhisi tamharu 

Queen of battle, clash in battle like a ball (and) a stick! 

Queen of battle, let combat clash like a ball and a stick! (Elevation of Istar, 5-6; Hruska, 1969, 
488) 
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Cooper (2002, 79) argued that the evidence from the “Elevation of Istar” reveals the “potential 
violence of the Mesopotamian ballgame”. Edzard (1993a, 34) accepted that the episode in GEN 
described some type of (ball)game, although he pointed out that “ [e]ine sichere Deutung von \pukku 
und mekku] ist kaum moglich, solange es keine Belege in anderen Kontexten gibt”. Although I agree 
vyith Edzard’s cautionary approach, I here accept Cooper’s interpretation that vyhat is described 
here is an extremely violent ball and stick game, vyhich Cooper (2002, 79-80) compared to lacrosse 
and other Mesoamerican ballgames or even to the violence of a bat hitting a baseball, making a 
loud cracking sound. A problem with this reconstruction lies in the fact that, if a team-game involv¬ 
ing ball and stick is actually meant here, each and every player would need a stick, while one ball 
would suffice. GEN, however, makes mention of only one ball and one stick (1.149), and they both 
belong to Gilgames, as he is so keen of reminding us (11. 175-176, 225//233). Gilgames is the only 
player who has the appropriate tools to play and who rides on the backs of his citizens. Despite this 
apparent problem, however, one should notice that the purpose of this description is not so much 
to describe the dynamics of the ball-game, which is hardly portrayed, but rather to create the back¬ 
ground for Enkidu’s descent. In the aftermath of the game, the complaints of the women of the city 
of Uruk trigger the loss of the two objects to the Netherworld, thus introducing the main subject of 
the composition, i. e. the destiny of man in the afterlife. 

149: Among the extant manuscripts, only Ur2 preserves lir-bi, whereas the rest of the sources 
has ur-ba. The former is to be preferred as the noun is the patient of the verb dim, and as such a 
locative form is unwarranted. This solution is supported by the fact that, in the ensuing 1.150, the 
manuscripts consistently have pa-bi instead of pa-ba. Attinger (2008-9, 9 fn. 60) argued in favor 
of the form ur-ba, which he interpreted as a genitive without the regens. 

N1 prefers the verbal form mu-na-ab-dim-e, “For himself, he had those roots manufactured 
into his stick” (focus on the agent, thus emphasizing the active participation of Gilgames) to ba- 
ab-dim-e, “For him, the root was manufactured into it his stick” attested in most of the manu¬ 
scripts. 

Ur3 adds a determinative before lir-ba (hypercorrection) and has the unusual ba-ab-Ti, an 
aural error for ba-ab-dim-e, with omission of the pronominal suffix -e (and similarly in 1.150). 

150: Ur2 writes ®‘"e-ke-ma instead of *‘"e-ke^-ma, an orthographic variant. Ur3, on the other 
hand, prefers ®‘"e-ke-me-a, of which -a is most likely part of the possessive pronoun modifying it, 
based on 1.164, where Ur2 has ®‘*e-ke-me-e for ®‘®e-ke^-ma (see below). The writing of mekku as 
Sumerian ^'^e-ke^ke-ma is unique to GEN (Shaffer 1963,144). In the “Elevation of Istar” the term 
used is *‘"du-a. Such equation is also found in Hh VIIA 104a, where me-ku-u = ®‘Mu-a. Both Ea 
and Diri, however, equate mekku to el-lag <®‘*'lagab, which is also the Sumerian term for pukku 
(see CAD M/2 7, s.v. mekku A), ^‘"e-ke-ma in Ur2 instead of ®‘*e-ke^-ma is a phonographic variant. 
M. Krebernik (Walther Sallaberger, personal communication) suggests that ®‘®e-ke^/ke-ma is 
palyndrome of mekku. 

In Ur3, the verbal form is again ba-ab-Ti (as in 1.149), instead of the expected ba-ab-dim-e. 
Since the tablet breaks off after ti, ba-ab-Ti-e is also possible. 

151-164: For the nature of the so-called Oppression-of-Uruk Episode see now e. g. Klein (2002); 
Cooper (2002a); Bollinger (1994) and (2008). 

151-152: This couplet is extremely problematic, both in meaning and in terms of manuscript tradi¬ 
tion. For convenience’s sake, it is given here in its entirety: 

151. ®‘®ellag al dug^-dug^-ge sila ur-ra ®‘®ellag na-mu-un-e 

152. iMDi dug^-dug^-ge sila ur-ra imdi na-mu-un-e 
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Attinger (1993, 676 ex. 399) translated these lines: “Lui qui desirait sans cesse un ‘ellag’ joue de 
r ‘ellag’ au carrefour, / lui qui ne cessait de faire proper eloge fait son proper eloge au carrefour”. 
Pettinato (1992, 334) understood al dug^ as a synonym of su tag, as he opted for “Egli adorna 
11 pukku e lo porta nella piazza pubblica, / Suonando e cantando egli cammina fino alia piazza 
pubblica”. Tournay/Shaffer (1994, 254) considered dug^ in 1.150 as a synonym of dim and trans¬ 
late: “II fagonna la boule et I’apporta sur la grande place; ayant fagonne le {maillet), 111’apporta 
sur la grande place”. George (1999,183) preferred: “Playing with the ball he took it out in the city 
square, / playing with the ... he took it out in the city square” (emphasis his). Frayne (Foster et al. 
2001,134) closely followed George’s interpretation: “Playing with the ball he brought it into the 
city square, / Playing with the ... he brought it into the city square”. Finally, Attinger (2008-9, 9) 
tweaked his 1993’s translation: “Lui qui desirait depuis toujours une boule, joue a la boule dans 
les larges rues, / lui toujours pret a se vanter, se vante dans les larges rues”. These solutions mostly 
tend to ignore the problems posed by the nominal chain opening 1.152, the difficult im di, situated 
where one would expect to find ^‘"e-ke/ke^-ma. 

My understanding of these lines is based upon their strophic structure. Alster (1975,52) rightly 
suggested that 

the recognition of the strophic patterns can be a useful means with which to test the correct¬ 
ness of [the] interpretation. If we have been able to understand a difficult passage in such a way 
that it forms a regularly balanced group of... two or four lines, eventually contrasting another 
similar group, this would be an indirect way to prove that our interpretation is plausible. 

The validity of this suggestion may be tested for 11.151-152,11.170-171 as well as 11. 250-254 (for 
which see below). The interpretation of 11.151-152 has been hindered by their variants and a much 
corrupted manuscript tradition. The strophic structure, however, is clear and requires the term 
gise-ke/ke^-ma at the beginning of both hemistiches of 1. 152, in parallelism with ®‘®ellag of 
1.151 (see also George 2003, 900). Against this speak all but one manuscript: none of the variants 
attested for 1.152 preserve the expected ®‘®e-ke/ke^-ma. The exception is Ur3, which opens with 
the signs me-kus, possibly an Akkadian translation of ®‘"e-ke/ke^-ma with the addition of a pos¬ 
sessive pronominal suffix of third person masculine singular (“his stick”).^®® In Ur3, the second 
hemistich opens not with me-kus, but with an unexpected ®‘*ellag, a dittography from the pre¬ 
vious line. On the one hand, the Ur manuscripts tend to simplify the text; therefore, this could be 
a case where the scribe did not understand the line and supplied what he thought to be the correct 
signs. On the other hand, one does expect ®‘*e-ke/ke^-ma in this position. As such, mekku is easily 
understandable and Ur3 is to be preferred. The translation of 11.151-152 is therefore; 

151. Really wanting (to play with) a ball, he played with the ball the thoroughfare. 

152. Really wanting (to play with) his stick(!), he played with his stick(!) in the thoroughfare. 

In Ur3, the variant in-tug-tiig-e for al-dug^-dug^-ge in both 11.151 and 152 is difficult to under¬ 
stand. It is likely this is a phonetic variant (tug for dug^), as the scribe of Ur3 seems to have a 
problem in distinguishing between /d/ vs. /t/ alveolars; this is evidenced by the variants for 11.144 
(tar for dar), 149 and 150 (ti for dim). 

The main verb of the second hemistich of both 11.151 and 152 is dug^ (in the Nippur tradition) 
and e (in the Ur tradition). In 1.151, the only manuscript preserving the verb is N24, which I was 
unable to collate, and on which Attinger bases his interpretation of 11.151-152 (see above). Attinger 


389 This interpretation is not without probiems. The term mekku is never written me-ku, but me/i-e/ik-ku-u and 
me-ku-u (Edzard 1993, 34). Furthermore, the usage of the sign kus (SU) to represent the possessive pronoun is un- 
usuai. 
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(1993, 486 s. V. ®‘"ellag e^j) suggested that this expression is a hapax legomenon, meaning “jouer 
de/a r ‘ellag’”, in which e functions as a verbalizer (Attinger 1993,179). Such interpretation is fol¬ 
lowed here. 

151: Shaffer (1963,144) took AL as a verbal prefix based on the variant in Ur3 and translated: “He 
works the pukku" (105, emphasis his). Klein (2002,194 fn. 26) interpreted the verbal form in the first 
hemistich as “ ‘to play’, perhaps elliptic for e-ne dUjj(g), Akk. melulu”. However, see Attinger (1993, 
429-438) for al dug^ = eresum. Attinger (1993, 676) read im di dug^ (preserved in Nl, N9 and pos¬ 
sibly Ur2) as ni silim dug^. 

For sila ur-ra = sila dagal-la = i-na re-hi-tim see Sjoberg (1973b, 41). As there is no archaeo¬ 
logical or lexical evidence for city squares in ancient Mesopotamia, a better translation is “broad 
thoroughfare” or “boulevard”. See also CAD R 321, s. v. rlhltum. 

152: For im.di and ica.di as epithets of the ball see Shaffer (1963,144) and George (2003, 900). Ur2 
hasne-silim dug^ instead of ni-silim dug^, a phonetic variant. 

In 1.152, e (dug^) is attested in Nl and N24, while Ur2 and Ur3 employ e. Shaffer (1963,143) 
considered the two variants semantic rather than orthographic, and assumed that “the Nippur and 
Ur traditions are at variance (...)”. na-mu-un-e is simply an orthographic variant of na-mu-un-e 
{pace Attinger 1993, 569 who believes e to be variant of e). The verb describes the movement per¬ 
formed by the person holding the ®‘"ellag. 

153: This line is at present attested only in the Ur manuscripts and only Ur2 preserves it in its 
entirety. This seems to suggest that this line was a local (i.e. Ur) tradition. Attinger (1993, 676 fn. 
1982) translated “ceux qui, parmi les hommes de sa ville, avaint desire un ‘ellag’”. However, the 
implication that any of the young men of Uruk wanted to play with the pukku as much as their ruler 
clashes with the idea of Gilgames oppressing them. 

The form al dug^-dug^-ga-NE preserved in Ur2 is problematic because it suggests a plural 
subject. However, the term gurus must be epithet of Gilgames (parallel to the independent per¬ 
sonal pronoun of third person animate which opens 1.154) and the line re-iterates the king of Uruk’s 
desire to play the ballgame. As such, I emended the final sign. 

Ur3 is too damaged to explain the -e at the end of the line in a satisfactory manner. 

154: The choice of the eclectic line is complicated by its inherent difficulty. Cooper (2002a, 79) 
opted for e-ne erin dumu-nu-mu-un-kus-a-ke^-ne ib-ba u^-a, which he translated; “He was 
mounted on the hips of a group of widow’s sons”. Klein (2002,194 and fn. 28) chose the same eclec¬ 
tic line, which he rendered; “While he (= Gilgames) was riding/ mounted on the backs of a group of 
vddows’ sons” and explains as follows: “he - of a group of widows’ sons - on their hips mounted”. 
George (1999, 183) translated “with him mounted piggy-back on a band of vddows’ sons”; Frayne 
(Foster et al 2001,134) maintained this meaning; “[Gilgames] rode piggyback on a team of orphans”. 
On the other hand, Pettinato (1992, 334) offered a slightly different translation: “costretti a correre 
(simili a) una truppa di orfanelli”. Attinger (2008-9, 9) opted for “Comme lui, il chevauche la troupe 
(des) enfants des veuves”, and discussed extensively the many problems such line has {ibidem fn. 65). 

These solutions have some problems. First, only N24 preserves a plural marker for the direct 
object. Secondly, and more importantly, the verbal chain has variants, which argue against Cooper, 
Frayne, George and Klein’s solution (ib-ba u^-a) and in favor of a finite verbal form (ib-ba-u^-a), 
as originally suggested by Shaffer (1963, 67 and 154) and followed by Attinger (2008-9, 9).^®“ Nl 
has i-ib-u^-a, which does away with the possibility of interpreting the chain as a noun (ib) fol- 


390 However Tournay/Shaffer (1994, 254) translate this line as follows: “Lui, il monte a califurchon sur les jeunes 
enfants des veuves!” 
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lowed by a non-finite verb (u^-a). Similarly, UrlO has ab-u^- [x]. Only Ur2 preserves lb-ba(-)u 5 -a. 
Additional support to a reading Ib-ba-u^-a is provided by 1. 161, describing the continuation of 
the ballgame after the night. Ur2 preserves ib-ba-u^-a, N1 ib-u^-a and Urll ab-u^-a. Based on 
this evidence, the reading ib-ba-u^-a is preferable and 11.153-155 should be translated as follows: 

The young man (Gilgames) had always desired (to play) with a ball in his city, 

(But) once he had (started to) ride the gang of widows’ sons. 

They began to cry out: “Oh my neck! Oh my hips!” 

155: Whereas N24, Ur2 and UrlO prefer ib-gUj^j/ga, N1 opts for the plene writing ib-ba-gUj^. In 
UrlO, the variant er gar “to cry” for a-nir gar “to perform a lament”, is a partial homonym/ 
synonym substitution. 

UrlO locates the line after 1.161. 

156: N24 uses a dative rather than the otherwise attested terminative marker as a modifier for 
dumu (and ses in 1.157). The main verb in Ur3 is badly preserved. The last sign could be NE, pos¬ 
sibly to be read de (substitution of a lexeme) or as dittography from the previous line. In UrlO, the 
omission of 11.156-160 is due to paralepsis (11.155 and 161 both begin with a/a gu). 

157: Ur3 has de^,, a lexeme substitution for de, attested in the Nippur manuscripts. 

158-160: That the game could not be played at night is evidenced by 11.158 and 161, which intro¬ 
duce respectively the sunset, bringing about the suspension of the activities, and dawn, when 
the activity seems to start again. The inherent ambiguity of the term e does not help in clarify¬ 
ing whether the text here intends “house” or “palace”. The latter should be preferred because of 
Gilgames’s status. The ®‘"e-ke/ke^-ma is not mentioned, even though it later falls into the Nether¬ 
world as well (1.164). The importance of the ball [pukku) might explain why the beginning of the 
Akkadian version makes only mention of it and does not refer to the mekku in any way (Gilg. 166). 
Just as in baseball, it is the ball that names the game, and indeed the whole point of the game is 
to move the ball around. The sticks and the other tools are just mere instruments to run the game. 

158: In Nl, the omission of the second an is a mechanical mistake (paralepsis). Differently from the 
Nippur texts, Ur2 interprets dusk as a deified entity (see also 1.167 below). In addition, it substitutes 
the nominal element /e/ (locative-terminative) attested in Nl and N24 with /a/ (locative). Ur2 also 
substitutes the ablative post-position with the dative. 

It is unclear why Ur3 omits 11.158-161. 

159: Ur2 substitutes the nominalizer -a with -e in in-hur-ra (see also Nl 1. 161 below). This is 
an example variation between nominalizing /a/ and /e/ in non-finite verbal forms (Delnero 2006, 
575-6). 

160: In Ur2, the omission of the suffix pronoun -a-ni is a mechanical error, influenced by the lack 
of suffix in the preceding line. 

161: N14 and most likely N44 precede a-gu-zi-ga, “dawn” with gi^,, “night.” Both manuscripts 
also add another line between 11.161 and 162, labeled in this edition 161a, of which only one sign, 
most likely giri, is preserved (the giri is less clear in N13). The presence of these signs had already 
been pointed out by Shaffer (1963, 68 fn. 161, 4 and copy of H [= N44] plates 6 and 7), but not dis¬ 
cussed. Both the signs are located at the very beginning of the column, so these were not indented 
lines. Neither manuscript is missing any lines in this portion of the composition, except for 164a, 
which is however attested in only in Nl (see below). Furthermore, after the line preserving giri. 
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both N14 and N44 resume the expected order. In Nl, there is not sufficient space before /x\-da-ta 
to accommodate a-gii-zi-ga. It is therefore likely Nl preserved a slightly different tradition. 

For ib-ba-Uj-a see above, commentary to 1.154. Chiodi’s suggestion (1994, 420-421) that GEN 
11. 158-167 illustrates the notion of a Sumerian Nethervyorld reachable by navigating a river must 
be dismissed. According to Chiodi, the common translation of the verb u^, “to mount an animal, a 
ship, a vehicle”, and, by extension, “to ride, to embark”, should be disregarded in favor of “to slip”. 
Nonetheless, despite the fact the u^can indeed mean “to sail” (see GEN 11.14-17), there is no logical 
basis to justify a translation such as the one Chiodi (1994, 420) offered; “All’alba, dove egli aveva 
fatto il segno...aveva navigato”. That the pukku and the mekku fall in the Netherworld is very clearly 
stated in 1.164. Furthermore, 11.175-176 make it explicit that they need to be “brought up” from the 
Netherworld, indicating a vertical movement. Finally, 1. 161 still focuses on the ballgame and its 
consequences and it is related to the resumption at dawn of the game, which was suspended at 
dusk, and not to the onset of a journey to the Netherworld, as Chiodi’s translation implies. 

Rollinger’s translation of the verbal chain ba-an-sub vdth they (i. e. the ball and the stick) 
“vrarden (...) geworfen” (2006,24) is unwarranted on contextual grounds. 

162: For su-du-du-a see Cooper (1971,13) and Sjoberg (1972b, 111). 

164: Fordur kur-ra(-se) see Katz (2003,77-8 and 109-2). Ur2 substitutes it with the lexical variant 
dur gu-la-a-as “to the great seat”. Ur3 mistakenly transposes three signs and writes ®‘^ke^-me-e 
instead of the expected ®‘*e-ke^-ma (see 1.150). For substitution of possessive suffixes see Delnero 
(2006, 571). 

164a: This line is preserved only in Nl and it is of difficult understanding. The first legible sign 
after the break is ta, followed by what I interpret to be a verbal chain i-ib-tag. This in turn is 
followed by the compound verb sa dug^, attested also in 11.165-166 (see below). The line should 
therefore be translated as follows: “He [i. e. Gilgames] tried to touch them [i. e. the ball and the 
stick] with ..., but could not reach them”. 

165-166: These lines have very diverse textual traditions, illustrated by Table 1, below. The texts 
are consistent within themselves but offer different variants when considered all together. For su 
dug^, “to touch, to choose,” see e. g. Karahashi (2000, 159). Both su sa dug^e and sa dug^e 
are discussed by Attinger (1993, 632-652). For 11. 164a-166 Attinger (1993, 537 and 2008-9, 10) pro¬ 
posed: “H [...], mais il (un membre du corps) ne put les (le ‘pukku’ et le ‘mekku’) atteindre. II (fit 
sa main sur eux =) avan^a [la main] vers eux, mais elle ne put les atteindre. Il avan^a le [pied] vers 
eux, mais il ne put les atteindre”. 

Table 1 



Nl 

N51 

N52 

Ur2 

Ur3 

165. 

[■■■] dug^ 

[su-ni] du 

[su-ni] du 

su-ni du 

su-ni du 

165. 

sa du 

sa [...] 

[...] 

sa dug^ 

su gi. 

166. 

giri dug^ 

[giri-ni] du 

[...] 

giri-ni du 

giri-ni du 

166. 

sa du 

sa [...] 

[...] 

sa dug^ 

giri gi. 


The verb in the first hemistich is dug^, of which du is orthographic variant, despite being so 
overwhelmingly attested. This may reflect an unease on the part of the scribes with respect to an 
unusual verb. The use of su and giri with dug^ is similar to the use of gis with dug^ for sexual 
intercourse. The fact that su dug^ is attested elsewhere while giri dug^ is not should not come as 
a surprise, since the latter was clearly created ad hoc for this composition, so as to provide a neat 
parallelism with the former. 
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The verb in the second hemistich is problematic. The form sa dug^ must be correct, although 
Nl, which uses it correctly in 1.164a, replaces it with the homophonous variant sa du in both lines 
165 and 166. In Ur3, the third verb is definitely gi^. The compound verb su gi^ “to hand over, to 
return, to repay, to repeat”, is very common (Karahashi 2000,159-161), but does not make sense in 
this context. The compound giri gi^, otherwise unattested, was also created in order to respect the 
parallel structure of these lines. 

167: According to Katz (2003, 90), ganzer (written igi.kur.(za) and igi.za.kur) was the location 
of the gate to the Netherworld, separating the realm of the living from the realm of the dead, while 
hilib was the proper name of the gate itself. GEN 1.167 seems to support this interpretation, but 
this is not the case in 1.176, where the term is used as a synonym for Netherworld (in parallelism 
with kur of 1.175). 

Ur2 deifies ganzer, vnritten ganzer (igi.kur), as it deifies dusk in 1.158. For the substitution of 
-a with -e in Ur2 (kur-ra-ke^ instead of kur-ra-ka) see Delnero (2006, 248-250) and commentary 
to 1. 6. 

168: That this line was a stock phrase is evidenced by its use in well attested usage in Sumerian 
literary compositions. GEN 1.168 is a parallel to DDum 1.152, where Dumuzi is the subject; GH A 
1.152 f-g and GH B11.135-136, where Huwawa is the subject; TG Segment C1. 29, where the subject 
is Gudam; and HT Segment A 57, where the subject is the Heron. For se^-se^gar “to weep” instead 
of “to turn pale”, see Tinney (1996,144). More recently George (2002,142) suggested that sig^-sig^ 
gar means “to produce sig-noise” an onomatopoeic expression to express sobbing. The latter is 
accepted here. 

Ur2 erroneously writes RU for pa. 

Nl substitutes im-ga-ga with i-ga-ga. 


170-171: The understanding of these lines is complicated by the fact that the expected ^“e-ke/ 
ke^-ma, which should parallel ^‘"ellag in 1.170, is substituted by another group of signs: 

170. ^“ellag la-la-bi nu-mu-un-gi^-a-gUj^ 

171. esemen (|ki!-e-ne-di-di|) nu-mu-un-sug^-ga-gUj^ 

170. “0 ball, whose pleasure I had not yet fully enjoyed, 

171. “0 game, in which I have not yet lost interest”. 

Only one manuscript, Ur2, preserves 1.172, so that any definitive conclusion on this couplet is pre¬ 
mature. However, as in 1.152, the strophic structure of 11.171-172 suggests that 1.171 should open with 
gise-ke/ke^-ma. The signs preserved at the beginning of 1.171 (di-e-ne-di-di), however, do not 
correspond to any of the attested vyritings for the lexeme. Nonetheless, the parallelism ®‘®ellag/ 
gise-ke/ke^-ma is carried on consistently from 1. 169 to 1. 172a and then again in 11. 175-176 and 
11.179-180 of the text. The only exception is the couplet 11.170-171. Therefore, it is therefore likely 
that ®‘"ellag in 1.170 may indicate not so much the ball with which the game is played, but the ball 
which gives the game its name. In this context it is as such a loose synonym of esemen. 

170: This line is preserved only in Ur2. For la-la gi^-(gi^) = “to satisfy, to fulfill, to be sated with 
pleasure”, see Kutscher (1975,145, with references); CAD L, 242 s. v. lullu B and AHw, 562 s. v. lullu(m) 
II; and Michalowski (1989, 86-7). 

171: A verb esemen dug^ is thus far not attested. Attinger (1993, 468-474 s. v. e/a-ne (hul-la) 
dUjj/e/di, “to delight, to amuse”) interpreted ki-a/e/-ne-di as “place qui delasse, place ou Ton 
delasse, place de jeu” and by extension “jeu”. 
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The parallelism ball / game is explained on the account of the fact that the ball gives name to 
the game (see above, commentary to 11.158-160). 

172-174: The reference to the carpenter’s household suggests that Gilgames did not make the ball 
and the stick by himself, but had a professional make them for him. Attinger (2008-9, 10 fn. 78) 
found these lines problematic and suggested that Gilgames “semble regretter de n’etre pas un 
member de la famille du charpentier, auquel cas 11 aurait garde sa boule a la maison/le charpentier 
aurait pu lui en faire une autre (...)”. This is unlikely. Rather, his regret is focused on having lost the 
ball and the stick, something which happened only after he collected them from the carpenter’s 
shop. As such, he wishes he had never done that. 

172: With 1. 172, the Akkadian version of GEN, Tablet XII of the Standard Babylonian Version of 
the “Epic of Gilgames” begins. The eclectic text is included in the textual matrix but not discussed 
unless it is useful for understanding the Sumerian. This section of GEN has been recently re-edited 
by George (20 03, 743-777), to which I refer. One of George’s major contributions for the understand¬ 
ing of GEN is the publication of two new manuscripts (his rrl and rr2, Schpyen Collection MS 2887 
and MS 3361, George 2003, 744 fig 15 and labeled here XI). The two fragments belong to the same 
tablets, although they are not a join. They preserve 11. 249-70, and 237-48, 282, 286a, 287-291, and 
293-306 respectively (George 2003, 748). The new manuscript is closer to the Ur than to the Nippur 
manuscripts, although its provenience is at present unknown. A transliteration of XI is given in the 
Appendix. 

N49 preserves an additional line, here labelled 172a, which parallels 1.172, but laments the loss of 
the stick. As we have seen, the ball can stand for both objects (see also 1.180). Since Tablet XII men¬ 
tions Gilgames mourning only over the loss of the ball (Gilg. XII1), the latter probably derives from 
a Sumerian tradition closer to Ur than to Nippur. The emphasis on the ball, rather than on the stick, 
explains also why only the pukku was incorporated in Gilg. 163-91 (Klein 2002,196-7 and fn. 39). 

174: N49 mistakenly writes ama ugu-gUj^ (a dittography influenced by 1. 173) for the expected 
nin^ ban-da-gUjj,, preserved only in Ur2. 

175-176: Pace Shaffer (1963,71) N20 writes gan zer! (igi.kur.a) instead of ganzer. Both the Nippur 
and Ur traditions make sense, despite the variations. The verbal form ma-ta-ab-ejj-de (11.175- 
176), “[who] will bring it up for me from there?,” fits N49 nicely. Similarly, Ur2 substitues ma-ta- 
ab-e^j-de with im-ta-ejj-de, which complements kur-ta and ganzer-ta (in lieu of kur-se and 
ganzer-se)andomitstheunnecessary mu-da-sub. 

177: Ur2 prefers the more more common gu de, a lexical variant of inim gi^, attested in the Nippur 
tradition. 

178: Only two manuscripts preserve the final verbal form - N49 and Ur2. Ur2’s hul?-ba-gig is an 
incorrect verbal form, but the erroneous first sign may be a pseudo-dittography, influenced by the 
earlier hul in the line. N49’s mu-e-dim is to be preferred in this context. 

179: Despite Shaffer’s claim (1963, 72) that N44 omits ga in ga-mu-ra-ab-e^^-de, this is not the 
case. 

180: the manuscript tradition displays uneasiness in the vnriting of ganzer. N20 writes igi.za 
instead of igi.kur.za, a mechanical error. The scribe of this tablet deary does not know how to 
write this term correctly (see also 1.176). Ur2, on the other hand, uses ganzer (igi.kur) consistently 
in the manuscript. 
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181: The verbal chain at the end of this line is reconstructed by analogy with 11. 59, 95, and 239. 

182: N20 omits the conditional particle tukum-bi at the beginning of the line. This does not 
change the overall meaning of the sentence. The final de is restored from parallels, for instance 
ELA1. 73, he-bi-in-ejj-de and InstrSur 1.178, bi-in-ejj-de. 

183-184: For parallels to this standard formula, see Gudea Cyl. A col. vi 1.14 (Deity to Gudea); ELA 
1. 69 (Inana to Enmerkar); InstrSur 11. 9-10 (Suruppak to Ziusudra). Ur2 inverts the order of the two 
lines. 

185-199: Koefoed (1983,20) argued that this passage describes “the actual rules for conduct during 
a mourning ceremony”, and that the entire composition is an etiology for the mourning rituals in 
Mesopotamia. I here accept Cohen’s suggestion (2005,71) that 

[t]he implication of Gilgames’s threat is that someone arriving in the netherworld perfumed 
and dressed in clean garments would need to be received as a new arrival. Were Enkidu to 
arrive like other new arrivals, he would be required to stay in the netherworld just as they must. 

Along a similar line of thought is the most recent interpretation offered by Katz (2007,170). Accord¬ 
ing to her, the warning Enkidu receives implies that 

he should wear soiled cloths so that he would blend in with the crowd of the spirits. Since, 
however, there must be absolute separation between the world of the living and the domain 
of the dead - and human beings cannot simply move between the two worlds - Enkidu did 
not have a choice. He could not obey the instructions of Gilgamesh. In order to penetrate the 
netherworld Enkidu had to appear in the netherworld like a properly buried and liberated 
spirit, othervyise he would not be allowed in the domain of the dead, vdth the unavoidable 
result that he had to die. 

These interpretations, however, only fit the first section of the passage, 11. 185-188. After having 
being warned not to act as a dead person (11. 185-188), Enkidu is instructed not to act violently 
(11.189-190), and not to act as an exorcist (11.191-192), as these are inappropriate behaviors in the 
Netherworld, where the ghosts of the dead are powerless and fear the exorcists. 

Li. 185-192 alternate between prohibitive vs. epistemic forms expressed by the modal prefix 
na-. The parallelism is carried out in four couplets, although in the last one, 1.192 the expected 
epistemic form *nam-mu-de-ur^-re-es is substituted with the indicative ba-e-de-ur^-re-es. 

Ur2 displays the tendency to omit the pronominal suffix of second person singular series B 
/-en/ (for instance 11.185,187,195,196 and possibly 11.197 and 198, although the text is broken). 
For a different interpretation of the grammar of these lines see Attinger (2008-9,11 fn. 86). 

186: For giskim dug^ “to recognize, to characterize”, see Attinger (1993, 547-550). According to 
him (1993,550 fn. 1521) “la forme verbale de la 1.186 ne pent etre reconstruite; elle semble avoir ete 
contaminee par les 11.188,190 et 192”. However N38 preserves the entire line and the verbal chain 
reads na-an-ni-ib-e-es.A verb e makes no sense in this context. Rather, e is to be understood as 
an orthographic variant for e, the mam form of the expected verb dug^. 

188: In N37, the gap leaves sufficient space for a NAM sign. Ur2 uses the indicative form ba-e-de- 
nijQ-nijj|-e-es in lieu of the epistemic nam-mu-de-nijg-nijj,-e-es (see also 1.190). 

189: The term illar has been the subject of several studies. Cooper (1978,127-8) translated it “throw¬ 
ing stick”. Eichler (1983, 95-102) preferred “javelin” or “lance”. Durand (1983, 336-340) discussed 
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Gis.RU = tilpanu extensively and argued that the term indicated an “arc composite/complexe” (337 
and 338), vyhich he compared to Ulysses’s bovy in Odyssey XXI, 75 and 419. Groneberg (1987,123) 
re-investigated the attestation of the term as vyell as the nevy evidence and concluded that illar and 
tilpanu mean “bovy” both in Sumerian and Akkadian. In light of an OB Sumerian text in the British 
Museum and of the usage of the verb nigin in association vyith the Gis sub, Alster (1991b, 6-8) pro¬ 
posed that “...in this case [i.e. the text he discusses] nigin refers to the movement of the tool vyhen 
throvyn. A bovy seems excluded here, but a boomerang vyould make good sense. If one is reluctant 
to accept a boomerang, a spinning javelin such as suggested by B. Eichler vyould also possible”. 
The translation “throvy-stick” is the most neutral and is used here. 

191: ®‘®ma-nu is a vyillovy stick usually employed by exorcists. For a discussion of this implement 
see Butler (1998, 213-4). Steinkeller (1987, 92) argued that ®‘"ma-nu vyas a type of vyillovy {Salix 
acmophylla), based on the fact that, according to administrative documents from Ur III Umma, the 
vyood mostly provided tvyigs. This in turn seems to indicate a soft kind of vyood. According to George 
(2003, 900) the Akkadian term sabbitu, vyhich translates the Sumerian ®‘"ma-nu, is not a symbol 
of office (povyer) but rather 

a deliverer of violence. As such it is carried by soldiers [...] and, according to the poet of the 
Vision of Kumma [a first millennium Assyrian text concerning a vision of the Nethervyorld], 
brandished at nevy arrivals in the Nethervyorld by Nergal... as a death-dealing instrument. 

Hovyever, Akkadian sabbitu is not a translation of the Sumerian ®‘®ma-nu but, rather, a re-inter- 
pretation by the Akkadian compiler. As the shades are already dead, they are certainly not afraid of 
death. Rather, they fear the ®‘®ma-nu because it is an exorcist tool. 

N37 has the incorrect affirmative epistemic nam-mu-ni-in-gar in lieu of expected prohibitive 
nam-mu-un-ga-ga-an, most likely influenced by the the previous line. 

192: Ur2 mistakely uses a second person singular ba-e-de-ur^-re-en instead of the correct third 
person plural ba-e-de-ur^-re-es. This is hovyever not surprising as Ur2 often employs the per¬ 
sonal suffixes incorrectly. 

193-198: That these lines break the parallism “Do not do x // Lest y happens” of 11.185-192, is sug¬ 
gested by the Akkadian translation, which beginning with Tablet XII 21 (// GEN 193) consistently 
translates the Sumerian verbs at the end of each line vyith a negative imperative. Furthermore, the 
verbal chain in 1.193 and 1.194 are both prohibitive. What one therefore finds is a series of prohibi¬ 
tions, the consequences of which are illustrated in 1.199. 

194 and 216: That 1.194 was already problematic in antiquity is evidenced by its numerous vari¬ 
ants. It is discussed together with 1. 216, without which it cannot be understood. The Ur tradition 
has been chosen as eclectic in both cases. 

Shaffer (1963,75 and 109) noted the difficult nature of 1.194, which he translated “Do not make 
a sound in the Netherworld”. George (2003,900-1) interpreted 1.194 on the basis of 1.216, which he 
read differently from the present edition. According to him, for 1. 216 N49 has bul.bul = tu^-tu^, 
which is however problematic. In my opinion N49 preserves du^j-du^. (although the two signs are 
very similar). Based on a reading bul.bul = tu^^- tu^^, George argued that 

Since [tUjj-tUjj] means ‘to quake’” he adds “the former [i.e. du^-du^-un] may be taken as 
an orthographic variant for synonymous bur.bur = du^ .du^ or dun^ .dun^. (...), The Nippur 
tradition is thus that the wearing of shoes in the Netherworld upsets the shades of the dead by 
making the ground shake (George 2003, 901). 
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Furthermore, in George’s opinion {ibidem), the Ur tradition and the Akkadian compiler reinter¬ 
preted the line in the sense of “to make noise” because of a confusion between “du^ or du^ as 
dUjj = KA =gu”. He argued that two traditions developed, one in Nippur, which emphasized 
the trembling of the Netherworld associated with somebody walking with shoes; and one in Ur, 
which was possibly forerunner to the Standard Babyonian Version, where it was the noise which 
disturbed the shades. 

Attinger (2008,127; 2008-9,11 and fn. 91) also identified two different traditions, similar to the 
ones individuated by George; in Nippur, the idea of a shaking underworld is emphasized, and, as 
a result, Attinger (2008-9,11 fn. 91) translated the Nippur tradition; “ne place pas d’ebmnlement 
dans le kur”. When it comes to the Ur version, however, he opted for the following; “ne crie pas 
dans le kur”. 

George’s interpretation presents some problems; first, in N38, the traces of the sign bur should 
be read du^, “wailing, lament”, of which the sign du^, which one finds in the Nippur manuscripts 
for 1.216, is a homophone. 

Secondly, N37 preserves only part of the verbal form ([nam]-mu-un-ga-ga). In addition, the 
nominal element of the compound verb is lost in N37. N38 also preserves part of the verb ([nam] - 
mu-un-ga-ra-an) but it does have traces of the end of the sign bur before the verbal chain, which 
George reads dun^. N44 preserves part of the verbal chain too (nam - mu-un-[...]) and no nominal 
element. Ur2 has gu gar, an Akkadianism based on the expression rigma sakdnu, “to make, estab¬ 
lish a wailing, or a complaint” (CAD R s.v. rigmu, 333-4). 

As mentioned above, N37, N38 and Ur2 have ga- ga, (and variants; similarly in 1.216). Tablet XII 
21-22 follows Ur2 and translates; 

seni ana sepeka la taseni Do not put sandals at your feet, 

rigmu ina ersetim la tasakkan Do not make noise in the Netherworld. 

The additional variants for 1. 216 further complicates the understanding of these lines. N37 has 
dUj.-dUj, attested in N44 ([d]u^-du^-un) as well as in N49. Urll has ka.ka, which may support 
George’s interpretation, since it could be solved into gil-gil. The reduplication of the noun is a 
dittography and that Urll 1.216 solves into; kur-ra gu im-ma-ni-in-gar, thus “He made a com¬ 
plain into the netherworld”. The beginning of Mel is unfortunately broken and no nominal element 
is preserved for 1. 216. 

To sum up; the verb in both 1.194 and 1. 216 is “to lament, to wail” or the like, i. e. du^-du^ gar 
(at Nippur) and gu gar (at Ur). The variants in 1.216 are homophones of a verb du^-du^ gar. The 
Ur tradition and the Akkadian version suggest that the meaning of the sentence was “to lament”, 
“to make a noise”, or maybe even “to whine”. 

195-198: N16 confuses 11.195-198 with the almost parallel 11.217-220. Instead of using the expected 
possessive pronoun of second person (“your wife, your son”), it opts for the third singular animate, 
which correct only when used in 11. 217-220. 

195: N44 consistenly omits the nominal element ne in the compound verb ne su-ub (thus also in 
11.197, 217 and 219) and employs su-ub in its stead. It also prefers the prefix chain nam-mu-un- 
to the otherwise attested na-an- (thus in 1.197) by analogy with 11.196 and 198. 

197: N16 and N44 mistakenly use the third person singular possessive pronoun (cf. 1. 219) for the 
expected second person singular in the nominal chain opening the line (see also 1. 198). In N16, 
1.197 precedes 1.196. 
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198: The scribe of N44 clearly misunderstood the line altogether. Not only did he substitute dumu 
with dam, but employed a third person singular possessive pronoun instead of the expected 
second person singular (hul gig-ga-ni instead of hul gig-ga-zu). 

196: N44 inverts 11.196 and 198. 

199: N38 preserves an epistemic form nam-ba-e-dab^-Ix] instead of the indicative ba-e-dab^- 
be-(en). 

200-205: Alster (1983,1) interpreted these lines as “a mythological reflection of a mourning ritual, 
perhaps associated with the cult of Inanna, or death in general”. Alster’s “ritual laments” fit with 
Cohen’s idea that what Enkidu is told not to do is usually done to a corpse, which, after being care¬ 
fully prepared, is dutifully mourned (see above, commentary to 11.185-199). It is worth noting that 
emesal, which is to be expected in this type of texts, is not employed in this passage. 

George (2003,528-9) understood this passage as declaring that, should Enkidu be identified as 
an outsider by the shades of the Netherworld, 

he will be taken captive and brought before the ‘mother of Ninazu’, who lies deathly pale and 
bare-breasted in perpetual mourning. (...) The implication is that in her presence his name 
will be entered in the tally of the dead, an act which will detain him permanently and irrevo¬ 
cably. 

However the six lines describing the mourning Ereskigal are in complete isolation with what pre¬ 
cedes and follows them, and, not connected with Enkidu’s alleged death. Their secondary nature 
is also suggested by the fact that, unlike InDesc 11. 230-235, parallel to GEN 11. 200-205 (Sladek 
1974, 208-9), Ereskigal is here not even identified by name, although one would expect it, given 
the strophic structure of the passage. Rather, the purpose of this hymnic section is to re-introduce 
the Netherworld, of which Ereskigal is queen, by obliquely referring to her. This association had 
already been established in the mythological prologue (1.13 and parallels) and therefore was fresh 
in the mind of the audience. 

200: For the complex syntax of this line see, most recently, Attinger (2008-9,11 fn. 92). Although 
badly preserved, Url3 has i-na- [a-ra], an orthographic variant. 

202: Collation of both N37 and N44 shows that the first sigh is hi and not hur (pace Shaffer 1963, 
77). Therefore, there are two variants, corresponding to two local traditions. At Nippur, the scribes 
speak of EreskigaTs pure knees, whereas at Ur, they mention her shoulders. The Akkadian version 
follows the latter. 

N36 omits this line altogether. 

204-205: These lines are parallel to InDesc 11. 234-235. In GEN, they are preserved in N36, N38 and 
N49, but omitted by N37, N44 and Urll. For a discussion of ®‘®/“'“'^“lub-(bi) see Civil (1994,149- 
150). For 1. 205, none of the manuscripts includes the nominal chain sag-ga-na, reconstructed 
from InDesc 1. 235. 

204: umbin-ni is reconstructed on the basis of InDesc 1. 234. 

206: In N49 the verbal chain is not nu-um-gid-i but nu-um-BU.Bi (see also Wilcke 1976, 21). 
Although phonetically inexplicable, the only possible solution is to read nu-um-gid-be. 
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208: Urll uses ba-ni-in-[dug^?] (“He was recognized as a stranger there”), in lieu of im-ma- 
an-ne-es (“They recognized him as a stranger”). Urll prefers ba- to im-ma- also in the following 
11. 210 and 212. 

209: N37 adds the determinative na^ before the name of the vessel. 

210: In N36,1 read ma instead of da? (Shaffer 1963, 78) or da^ (George 2003, 753). This is clearly 
a dittography (im-ma-{ma}-gar-re-es). In N49 and possibly N36, gu gar “to gather” is used 
instead of nigin “to wander” (lexical substitution). In Urll ir-sim is orthographic variant for 
ir-si-im. 

211: Here and in 1.212, N13 and Urll write ®‘Mllar instead of the more common illar (N37 N44 and 
N49). 

N37 prefers the present-future form im-ma-an-sag-ge to the expected preterite im-ma-ni- 
in-sag. 

212: Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b) discussed the two Meturan manuscripts extensively and offer 
new insights about the composition, as well as photo, copy, and transliteration of Mel and Me2. 

213: Mel uses il instead of gar, a lexical variant. 

214: There are several variants to the verbal form of this line. N37 prefers mu-un-de-ur^-re-es; 
N44 opts for ba- e- da-ur^-re- es, thus adding a locative prefix /e/ (Attinger 1993,240-250; Jagersma 
2010, 479) to the comitative (in Ur 11, the comitative variant -de- is used, thus resulting into ba-e- 
de-ur^-re-es).N49 has ba-an-da-ur^-re-es, without the locative, and chosen as eclectic. Finally, 
Mel preserves mu-un-da-e-re, the perfect plural form of gen (thus, “The spirits went around 
him”). 

215: In Mel the verb gar is substituted to the expected sig^. 

216: For this line see also above, commentary to 1. 194. I chose the Ur tradition as eclectic line 
by analogy with 1.194. Shaffer (1963,147-148) noted the discrepancy between 11.194 and 216 and 
took dUg-dUj, as a phonetic variant of tu^-fUj^. He translated 1. 216 “He set up a disturbance in 
the netherworld” (110). In Tournay and Shaffer (1994, 258-9), he slightly modified his interpreta¬ 
tion: “Ne chausse pas tes pieds avec des sandales, sinon tu ferais du bruit dans le pays des morts” 
(11. 193-194) and “H chaussa ses pieds avec des sandales;/ il fit du bruit dans le pays des morts” 
(11.215-216). Pettinato (1992,336) viewed 11.193-194 and 11.215-216 differently and proposed for the 
latter the following: “Egli mise ai piedi i sandali, / e alzo la voce negli Inferi!” Black et al. (2006, 
31) followed George’s reading discussed above (commentary to 1.194): “He caused irritation in the 
Netherworld”. Frayne (Foster et al. 2001,135-136) also followed and offered the following for 11.194 
and 216: “The Netherworld would surely raise a clamor” and “The netherworld raised a clamor”. 
Attinger (2008-9,12) opted for: “en ebranla (ainsi) le kur" (see also above, 1.194). 

In terms of textual tradition, N37 preserves du^-du^,, also found in N44 ([dJUj^-du^-un) and N49, 
although the reading of the latter is problematic. Collation showed du^^-du^^, but George (20 03,754) 
read tUjj-tu^, also possible given the resemblance between the two signs in OB. In my opinion, 
however, the Nippur tradition is coherent into itself. Note that the du^^-du^of 1. 214 correspond the 
BUR of 1.194. A reading dUg-dUg gar makes no sense, unless it is a metaphorical expression, which 
we do not understand. Preferable is to see this as a phonetic variant of du^-du^ gar, “to make a 
lament”, “to wail” or the like. This echoes the expression in 1.194. 

Mel seems to omit the noun altogether, although this is not entirely clear as the tablet is broken. 
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Urll has ka.ica, which would justify George’s interpretation of the Ur tradition as focusing on 
the noise made rather than on the tremor caused (see above, commentary to 1.194).^®^ As suggested 
in the commentary to 1. 194 above, it is likely that Urll 1. 216 should be emended to: kur-ra gu 
{gu} im-ma-ni-in-gar, thus “He made a complain into the netherworld”. As a result, when taken 
together, Ur2 and Urll provide a coherent picture, in which Enkidu is admonished not to wail (gu 
gar) in the Netherworld, but fails to do so. 

217: In N37 the hypercorrect -su-<ub>-be for -su-ub becomes a completely erroneous 0- be in 

I. 219, despite the correct writing in 11.195 and 197. 

221a-g: These lines are preserved only in Mel (Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 2000b, 9-12). Mel consistently 
has kur-ra (locative) in 11. 221e-g instead of kur-re (locative-terminative) attested in the parallel 

II. 227-229// 235-237. 

221a: The Meturan version inserts a line describing the amount of time that Gilgames lets elapse 
before he decides to go to petition to the gods for help (Mel obv. 10); it makes use of the standard 
seven-days motif found relatively often in Sumerian and Akkadian literature. 

221b-d: Differently from the Nippur and Ur tradition, the Meturan manuscript insists upon the 
partnership between Gilgames and Enkidu (Mel obv. 11-13). Besides the appellative ad-gi^-gi^- 
a-gUj(, (my counselor), the Meturan tradition employs subur (partner), [subur sag^-gja-a-gUj^, 
([partner] of my hea[rt]) and tab-ba gi-nla-a-gUj^j (my faithful companion). George (2003, 
140-2) correctly emphasized the fact that, already in the Sumerian texts, (namely the Meturan 
version of DG and this passage of GEN) there is evidence for a strong friendship between Gilgames 
and Enkidu and that this feature should therefore no longer be considered a purely Akkadian 
innovation. 

221e-g: The Meturan tradition anticipates the sequence of sentences, which describes how and 
who seized Enkidu. Furthermore, Mel uses dab instead of dab^, consistently in the manuscript. 

221f: As already pointed out by Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 12, commentary to 1.15), there is no 
sufficient space between sag and nu-dab to accommodate the expected su nu-X. It is therefore 
likely that Meturan expressed the nature of Nergal in another manner. 

222: This line marks the beginning of major discrepancies between the Nippur and the Meturan 
versions (Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 2000b and George 2003, 755 and 901-2). 

The relation between GEN 1.222 and Tablet XII55 has been discussed by George (2003, 902). 
The petitioning sequence Enlil/(Nanna)/Enki is attested also in InDesc 11.183-217. Katz (2002, 
31 fn. 82) argued that 

[ejvidently, the plot of GEN depends on ID in more than the mention of ganzir, the appeals for 
the rescue of Enkidu, the role of Enki, and the parallel passages of the mourning of Ereshkigal. 
The general outlines of the plot also follow those of ID; the voluntary descent to the nether¬ 
world, the carelessness of the protagonists on their way, their capture in the netherworld, and 
their death as a result (emphasis mine). 


391 Note however that, in Urll, ka.ka could be a homophonous variant (dug,^-dug,^ for du^-du^.). 
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She also remarks that 

[i]n light of the popularity of ID in the school curriculum and its serving as the source for 
‘Ishtar’s Descent’ vyhich, like GEN, aimed at describing the nethervyorld, I assume that GEN 
vyas greatly inspired by ID (fn. 115, pp. 45-6). 

Her argument seems to be based on the assumption that InDesc goes back to the Ur III period, as 
evidenced, in her opinion, in a Ur III incantation (YOS11, 58): 


[...]en-e-[...] 

[...] kur-se gen-na [...] 
[...] kur-se gen-[...] 

[...] ki-sikil ‘*inana [...] 
[...g]en-na-ni [...] 


However, this only refers to a tradition of Inana’s journey to the kur, as described in InDesc or 
InSuk, but not to a specific composition. The only compelling evidence for a dependency of GEN on 
InDesc is that the latter preserves the three-fold sequence of petitions (Enlil/Nanna/Enki), whereas 
GEN omits mentioning Nanna. The omission of the latter from GEN is to be explained with the lack 
of any real association between Nanna and Gilgames. On the other hand, there was an established 
relationship between Nanna and Inana, since they are father and daughter in most traditions. 
Nanna’s role as aiding deity has been discussed by Hall (1985, 529-534 and 539). 

In N55, this line is preceded by one line, reading i-nu-a, which, as Peterson (2011, 77) sug¬ 
gested, may refer back to 11. 201-202. 

223: Here too Mel prefers the locative e-kur-ra to the locative terminative e-kur-re (see above, 
commentary to 11. 221a-g) 

224: The line is omitted by N5, N14 and N44 without any significant alterations to the plot. 

Mel uses the emesal form of the name of Enlil, possibly because Gilgames is lamenting Enkidu’s 
disappearance. 

In Mel KA.Di is ka-silim (Attinger 1993, 568-9). The verbal chain is poorly preserved, but this 
must be a repetition of the verb in the preceding 1. 223: [mu]-/un\-gub. As such, the line is to be 
solved as follows: igi ‘*mu-ul-lil-la-se ka-silim /x x x\ [mu]-/un\-gub, “He stood before 
Enlil, [saying?] praises”. This indicates an attempt to captatio benevolentiae on Gilgames’s part. 

225: In N5, it is impossible to establish whether the second part of the line was indented or on 
a new line. N44 incorrectly uses the ablative post-position instead of the required terminative 
(kur-ta for kur-se), but maintains the correct usage in the second hemistich (ganzer-se). N55 
vyrites igi.kur (ganzer!, although properly hilib) instead of igi.kur.za = ganzer (Peterson 2011, 
77). Mel possibly vyrites ganzer!(<iGi.>KUR.ZA)-ganzer! <iGi.>KUR.zi)-da instead of the expected 
ganzer-se, mistakenly using zi for za in the second case. In addition, Mel writes ®‘"e-ke-a instead 
of sUe-ke^-ma (Nippur) or ®‘*e-ke-ma/me (Ur) (see above, commentary to 1.150). 

226: Only Mel writes Enkidu’s name with the divine determinative (see George 2003,138-9 for the 
spelling of the PN Enkidu). In N44 the form e-de-de-en is a mistake for the expected e-de. The 
second ne is dittography, to which the scribe attached an unnecessary personal suffix. Mel uses 
e in lieu of e^^. Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 9) read '*en-ki-dUjg e-de /ejj--de\, but the second 
verbal form is e! - de, a dittography. 

Pace Attinger (2008-9,12 fn. 99) all sources containing the line have i-gi^ and not i-gi^-in / 
i-ge^-en. 
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227- 229: These lines and their parallels clearly indicate that Enkidu did not die, but was seized 
(=trapped) in the Netherworld. In this context, nam-tar in 1.227 and parallels as synonym of death 
by natural causes. Namtar is here used in the general sense of death as the natural destiny of 
human kind. In Klein’s words, “the god is probably the personification of the ultimate ‘fate’ of 
mankind, that is death” (Klein 1998,144). Indeed, Enkidu did not die of natural causes. 

Because Asag is a demon representing illness, the second statement (that Asag did not hold 
Enkidu, in 1. 227 and parallels) indicates that Enkidu did not die of illness, one of the many afflic¬ 
tions which plague mankind. 

Finally, 1.228 and parallels specify that Enkidu did not even die in battle, a fate warriors, such 
as he presumably was, are familiar with. These lines list all possible causes of death, albeit in 
general terms, and not one of them befell Enkidu. 

228- 229: In N38 and Url21. 228 follows 1. 229 

228: N25 omits Ki in the nominal chain ki-nam-nita both in 1. 228 and the parallel 1. 237 (lexical 
substitution). 

229: This line (and its parallels) is very difficult. The beginning of 1. 229 is preserved only in N25, 
which I was unable to collate. The beginning of the parallel 1. 236, however, is preserved in N25, 
N38 and N44. 

The first problem lies in the nominal chain at the beginning of the line. Attinger (2008-9, 
12 fn. 101) argued in favor of udug for Mel 221f and for gidim in lines 229 and 237. The latter is 
however not confirmed by collation. On the one hand, udug and gidim are indistinguishable 
in the Old Babylonian literary texts (Volk 1995, 178; see also Mittermayer 2006, no. 426 and 
442). Furthermore, Gilg. XII 61 clearly interpreted '^udug "^nergal as a genitive as it rendered 
it as rdbis ‘‘u.gur, “Nergal’s bailiff”. However, the lexical evidence equates rdbisu to Sumer¬ 
ian maskim and udug (see CAD R 20, s. v. rdbisu), but never to gidim. In addition, collation 
does show that the scribes consistently wrote udug, and not gidim. As such a reading udug 
is to be preferred. 

The absence of a genitive marker after the name of Nergal - already noted, at least implicitly, by 
Shaffer (1963,148) - makes the translation “the ghost of Nergal” unlikely. Therefore, the first noun, 
udug, must be an apposition to the divine name Nergal, constructed similarly to kug '^inana. 
That Nergal would show himself in a demonic aspect should not come as a surprise. By the Old 
Babylonian Period, Nergal was indeed the ruler of the Netherworld (Wiggermann 1999,218), and it 
makes sense that he could manifest himself by means of an udug. Therefore, a translation for the 
Sumerian "^udug “^nergal is “The divine demon Nergal”. 

A second problem is the verbal form modifying the divine name, sag su nu- du^. This verbal form 
is attested in its entirety only in N44 for 1. 237. The meaning of this expression is unclear to me. 
That sag su nu-du^ was already a problem in antiquity is witnessed by the variants: sag su gi^, 
attested in N5; and sag dti-a found in Url2. The variant in N5 is inexplicable to me, as a verb sag 
su gi^ is otherwise unattested. Furthermore, a verb su gi^, “to repay, to repeat”, makes little sense 
here, even if sag is its direct object. It is possible that this is a variant of su sag dug^, “to neglect”, 
discussed by Attinger (1993,714-8). 

The variant in Url2, sag dii-a, is also puzzling. It is possible that the form is to be emended 
to the verb sag su du, “to put into fetter (?) to handcuff, lit. to bind hands and head” (Attinger/ 
Krebernik 2005, 62; thus certainly in N47 for 1. 237). Alternatively, the form is actually sag du-a, 
Akk. tasimtu, “wisdom, judgement” (CAD T s. v. 288). In the latter case, the line should be rendered 
“[The divine demon Nergal], who has wisdom, did not seize him”. 

Akkadian Id pddu, attested in Tablet XII 1. 61, interprets the othervdse unknown sag su 
nu-du^. In his commentary to this line, George (2003,902) argued that 
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the phrase Id pddu can now be seen to be the counterpart of two Sumerian epithets, sag s u. n a. 
ba (BN 228, MSS Y AA) and sag su.nu.du^ (BM 237, MSS H TT). The former epithet became a 
divine name in its ovm right, for in An V108 ‘“sag.su.nu.ba appears as one of the four coun¬ 
selors of Baba of Girsu. 

This explanation is however problematic. In lexical lists, pddu is usually equated to us gu^ 
(CAD P s.v. padu and pddu in Id pddu, 6-7, lexical sections). It is likely that the Akkadian compiler 
re-interpreted the Sumerian sag su nu-du^ as Id pddu without understanding the Sumerian text, 
and because this translation was the only solution that made sense to him (for attestation of Id 
pddu referring to gods and demons see CAD P 7 a and c). 

Ultimately, Gilgames’s insistence that Enkidu did not die, but that the Netherworld held him is 
further evidence that Enkidu indeed did not die at all, but remained trapped in the Netherworld. In 
this lays the main difference between InDesc and GEN (despite Katz’s claim that Enkidu is indeed 
dead and comes back to Gilgamesh as a dream - see below note to 1.240). 

230: N36 mistakenly writes Nippur instead of the expected Eridu, a mechanical error influenced 
by the presence of the DN Enlil at the beginning of the line. For the infixed -e- preserved in N38, see 
Attinger (1993,206) and Jagersma (2010, 479). 

N47 most likely omits this line, without any consequences for the overall plot. 

Between the petition to Enlil and the petition to Enki, the Akkadian text inserts a petition to the 
Moon god Sm, which is absent from GEN, but can be found in a parallel passage from InDesc (Gilg. 
XII65-71 and InDesc 11.199-209). 

231-232: N25 and Url2 omit these lines, although this does not affect the continuity of the narrative. 
Other manuscripts omit either 1.231 (N36), or 1.232 (N31, N44). It appears that the description of the 
trip to Enki’s sanctuary was considered superfluous, but the plea for help was necessary. 

231: N44 seems to prefer the locative-terminative [e ‘*en-ki-ga]-ke^ to the othervdse attested ter- 
minativee '^en-ki-ga-se. 

234: In N38, N44 and N47, the second ne is dittography. N38 and N44 interpret the finite verb as 
a first/second person rather than the expected third person. For other occurrences of this pheno¬ 
menon see Delnero (2006,565). 

235-237: the manuscript tradition of these lines is very confused. N25, N31, N38, and N47 transpose 
the order of 11. 236 and 237 (i.e. they have the sequence 235, 237, 236). The rest of the manuscripts 
maintain the order chosen for the present edition. 

236: The scribe of N25 struggled vdth this line. Beside the omission ki (also in the parallel 1. 228) 
he added an extraneous ku following the noun nam-nita. Finally it substitutes the noun me with 
the verb sub. N25, N30 and N47 preserve a shorter writing, nam-nita-ke^ instead of nam-nita- 
a-ke^. 

237: N31 re-interprets this line by substituting the DN Nergal with nig-gal-la (phonetic writing?), 
although due the poor preservation of this manuscript, it is impossible to further comment on this. 
N25 omits ki in the nominal chain ki-nam-nita^both in 1.237 and in the parallel 1.229 (see above). 

239: Whereas in InDesc Enki intervenes in person in order to rescue Inana, by creating the kur- 
gar-ra and the gala-tur-ra (Sladek 1974, 93-9) who are able to access the Netherworld, in GEN 
Enki requests Utu’s aid. The Sun god opens a way for Enkidu to come back and pushes him out. The 
different nature of the two interventions is explained by the different relationships between the 
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concerned parties. That there existed strong association between Gilgames, Enkidu and Utu (which 
accounts for why the Sun god is called into rescue in GEN) is well documented in GH A. Before 
setting off for the expedition to the Cedar-mountain, Enkidu urges Gilgames to ask for Utu’s permis¬ 
sion (GH A11. 9-12) and Gilgames obliges (11.13-33). Utu remains supportive throughout the expedi¬ 
tion. In addition, Utu and Gilgames are connected also in their role as judges of the Netherworld. 

A similar relationship exists between Enki and Inana (see EWO, InEnki, InSuk), and this might 
account for the more direct involvement of Enki with Inana than with Gilgames and Enkidu. Typi¬ 
cally, Enki comes to Inana’s rescue whenever she is in trouble, and functions as stabilizing element 
in the chaos Inana creates. 

There is an inverted parallelism in the two interventions: in InDesc Ninsubur, Inana’s atten¬ 
dant, requests help for her mistress, whereas in GEN Gilgames, the master, intervenes on his serv¬ 
ant’s behalf. Furthermore, in InDesc the two creatures must go to the Netherworld and provide 
Inana with the water and plant of life, after she has been turned into a corpse and hung to a peg 
(11. 171-172). She is incapacitated, despite being a goddess. On the other hand, in GEN Enkidu, a 
mere mortal, is perfectly capable of making it back by himself once a suitable opening and the 
necessary propulsion are provided for him. Furthermore, he does not die, while Inana does. 

240-243: These lines have been discussed extensively in Chapter V. For a conclusion similar to 
the one discussed there, albeit reached through a different route see Tropper (1986), who conclu¬ 
sively disposed of the interpretation of this section as a Totenbeschworung or necromantia. He 
also showed that there is no usage of specialized terms related to evocation of the ghosts. Finally, 
Tropper (1986, 24 fn. 28) pointed out that the choice of the Akkadian utukku instead of etemmu in 
the Tablet XII is evidence against references to invocation of the death, since the latter is the techni¬ 
cal term normally employed in such rituals. Tropper concluded that due to the deities’ intercession, 
Enkidu is capable to cross the boundary between life and death, but he does not die. Conversely, 
Keetman (2007) argued that Enki is unable to cross the boundary between life and death, and 
because of this he does not die, but he is rather in a state of shock. 

Butler (1998, 77-80) read the passage as the return of a ghost in the form of a zdqiqu-demon, 
whereas Katz (2003, 182 and 213 fn. 50) re-introduced the necromancy view and interpreted 
si-si-ig-ni-ta as a dream, in whose form Enkidu appears to Gilgames. George (2003, 733) trans¬ 
lated Tablet XII1. 87 as follows: “He brought the shade of Enkidu up from the Netherworld like a 
phantom”. As such, one can infer that he understood Enkidu to be dead. It seems possible that by 
the time the Sumerian version was translated into Akkadian, the notion had developed that Enkidu 
had indeed died in the Netherworld. Finally, Attinger (2008-9, 12) translated the crucial 1. 241 as 
follows: “afin qu’ilpuissefaire remonter du kur son serviteur grace a I’esprit des songes" (italics his, 
see below). 

240: N25 has u-bi-in-taka, in lieu of um-ma-an-taka,. 

241: The problematic reading of the first sign in 1. 241 has hindered the understanding of the 
Sumerian text. The sign is preserved only in three manuscripts. In N44, the sign is definitely sah 
(as Shaffer, George and Butler read) and not udug? (as Wilcke suggested in his collation, personal 
communication). In XI, it is also sah and not udug. Finally, the sign is sah in N42 as well. The 
reading of the sign sah as subur is secured in N42 and possibly N30 by the following sign -ra. 
Considering the structure of 11. 240-243, which display a clear parallelism, subur is to be expected 
in 1. 243 as well, and indeed N44 preserves it. 

An argument against the reading of sah as subur may lay in the verbal chain which ends the 
line, e^j-de-mu-na-ab. This would suggests an inanimate direct object, and the noun subur is 
clearly animate. Nevertheless, GEN 1. 243 also uses the /b/ prefix to refer to subur: si-si-ig-ni- 
ta subur-a-ni kur-ta im-ma-da-ra-ab-ejj-de. Therefore the noun subur was understood as 
inanimate in this context. 
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Consequently, Enkidu’s epithet in this section is one that is common in the Sumerian Gilgames 
texts, that is to say he is Gilgames’ “servant”. The Akkadian translator rendered the line as utukku 
sa Enkldu ki zaqlqi ultu erseti usteld, “the ghost of Enkidu came up from the Nethervyorld like a 
dream/breeze”. As such, he may either have misread an unclear sah sign as udug or may have 
been misled by the presence of the si-si-ig in this line, or both. That the translator mistook sah 
for UDUG is supported by the fact that elsewhere in Tablet XII the Sumerian characterizations of 
Enkidu as subur and arad are ignored altogether. This is certainly due to the different type of 
relationship that Gilgames and Enkidu share in the Akkadian material, where they are friends, 
vis-d-vis the Sumerian Gilgames Cycle, where they are master and servant (but cf. the evidence 
from Meturan). Thus, for example for 1. 177, which is parallel to Gilg. XII 2, arad-da-ni is not 
translated into Akkadian. Similarly, for Mel obv. 11, parallel to Gilg. XII51, subur is omitted in the 
Akkadian text. The idea that Enkidu was only a ghost may also have been suggested because the 
Akkadian equivalent of Sumerian si-si-ig, zdqiqu, can mean phantom or ghost, whereas si-si-ig 
only means a wind or breeze, or is used as the name of the god of dreams (see below). 

242: N25 uses the finite form mu-na-ab-taka^ instead of im-ma-an-taka^ (similarly in 1. 243, 
mu-ni-in-ejj-de in lieu of im-ma-ra-da-ab-ej^-de). For the differences between mu- and 
imma-, see Woods (2008,161 and passim). 

243: In An = Anum, III 1450, Sisig is listed among the entourage of Utu/Samas and is said to be his 
son. Sisig is associated with Utu also in an Old Babylonian Incantation (Geller 1997,114-124). In this 
text, Sisig is a messenger of Utu himself and his name is written with the divine determinative. Sisig 
also appears in the Meturan version of DG (11. 90-91 // 180-181), without the divine determinative, 
although the god Sisig is meant here. Here (1. 90 // 180) he “will provide light for him (= Gilgames) 
in the Netherworld, the place of darkness”. In GEN, however, si-si-ig-ni “his (= Utu’s) sisig" is 
unlikely to be a god. In a late version of An = Anum, discussed by Butler (1998, 77), the Sumerian 
divine name Sisig is glossed by Akkadian ziqiqi. Zdqiqu {ziqiqu) is also found in an incantation 
at the beginning of the “Assyrian Dream Book” most recently edited by Butler (1998, 321-4). This 
incantation appears to be an adaptation of SP 18.15. Alster (1997, 242) translated both zdqiqu and 
its Sumerian equivalent si-si-ig as “whirlwind”, and argued that this is “the wind as the dream 
god or the ghost that causes dreams” (Alster 1997, 438). As such, Alster understood the si-si-ig 
of the proverb as the physical manifestation of the action of the god of dreams who goes by the 
same name. In the same way, si-si-ig in GEN 1. 243 is a wind or a breeze that pushes Enkidu out 
through the chink. It has a similar meaning in SumDel, segment D1.1 and in Lugalbanda 1,1. 411. 
In Sumerian, there is no evidence that si-si-ig ever means spirit or phantom, as Akkadian zdqiqu 
can. 

Whereas everyone but Butler (1998, 79) agreed that the subject of the verb in 1. 243 is Utu, 
the antecedent of the pronominal suffix in si-si-ig-ni-ta is ambiguous. Because of the close 
association of Utu and ('^)si-si-ig, I suggest that the antecedent of the possessive pronoun is Utu. 
Admittedly, the writing -ni and not -a-ni or -ga-ni is odd, although not unique. The presence of 
the ablative suffix -ta indicates that the si - si - ig is the means by which Enkidu comes back from the 
Netherworld. Therefore, an apt translation is “By means of his ‘sisig’-gust (or, with Michalowski, 
“By means of the flying ‘sisig’-gust), he caused his (= Gilgames’s) servant to go out from the Nether¬ 
world”. Thus, it is not the spirit or ghost of Enkidu who is returning, but Enkidu himself, alive and 
well. 

For a different interpretation of this line see Attinger (2008-9,13 fn. 107). 

In N25 mu-ni-in-ejj-de is used instead of im-ma-da-ra-ab-e^j-de (see also 1. 243 above). 
That XI omits the first part of the une suggests it was found difficult already in antiquity. 

244: The physicality of Gilgames and Enkidu’s encounter points to the fact that Enkidu was indeed 
alive, and not a ghost as previously interpreted. Mesopotamians had a very clear notion of what 
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was left of an individual after their death: a tangible part, the bones {esemtu), and an intangible 
part, which to some extent represent the ghost of the person {etemmu) (e. g. Bottero 1984; Radner 
2005). As the Mesopotamian thought concerning the nature of the dead suggests an immateriality 
of the spirits, the encounter between Gilgames and Enkidu is not an aberration, but a confirmation 
of this thought. They can embrace and kiss each other because Enkidu is alive. 

Url2 re-interprets the verbal form as a plural hamtu (mu-un-la-la-e-ne) in lieu of a singular 
verb (mu-ni-in-la). XI writes da-gu forgu-da (metathesis of signs). 

245 : The verbal form im-mi-in-kus-u-neis problematic. The uneasiness of the scribes is reflected 
by the fact that there are as many variants as there are manuscripts preserving the verb. N25 has 
im-mi-in-kus-u-ne, while N44 opts for im-kus-u-ne. Both these forms may be translated “They 
wore each other out”. Url2, on the other hand, has im-ma-ni-in-kus-u, “He (i. e. Gilgames) wore 
him (i.e. Enkidu) out there (=near the chink from which Enkidu had emerged)”. For the differences 
between im-ma- and im-mi- see e. g. Delnero (2010b). 

246: According to Katz (2003,182) the a ag-ga of the Netherworld represent a complex set of rules 
and regulations that organize the societal aspect of the Netherworld. She claimed that, according 
to GEN, the position that a person acquires after death 

corresponds to terrestrial social standards. It appears (...) that the actual reality of the world 
of the living was applied to the realm of the dead and, consequently, that the netherworld was 
conceived as paralleling the world of the living, namely Southern Mesopotamia. 

Katz (2003, 182) further argued that GEN had an “optimistic” view of the afterlife because, in 
her opinion, the composition implies an individual master of his own destiny. In other words, 
the choices that one makes during one’s lifetime will impact one’s position in the Netherworld. 
However, she also stated that this representation fits more the narrative requirements of GEN than 
a general perception of the Netherworld, since the evidence for a frightening Netherworld is over¬ 
whelming in textual sources other than GEN. 

Katz’s interpretation of GEN Netherworld is incorrect, as it fits only some of the destinies illus¬ 
trated but it cannot be applied to all of them. In cases such as the men who have one through seven 
children, there is an improvement in their allotted destiny in the Netherworld. There is a cause- 
and-effect relationship with regards to their status in Mesopotamian society. However, the fate of 
the still-born children, who will enjoy the banquet of the gods, hardly fits Katz’s interpretation. 
They are the best rewarded in the list of shades, but their contribution to society is nil. Katz is also 
incorrect when she (2003,182-3) maintained that 

Enkidu’s answers were probably designed to pacify Gilgamesh by indicating that there is an 
opportunity to gain agreeable and respectable existence after death. By linking the condition 
of the dead with previous conduct during life, he advises Gilgamesh on how to lead his own 
life, offering him hope for the future. 

Upon further analysis, it emerges that before hearing Enkidu’s report about the Netherworld, 
Gilgames does not display any concern with death and the destiny of the humankind in the after¬ 
life. Indeed, the opposite seems to apply. As shown in the end of the Meturan version of the text 
(Me2 rev. 27-29), it is the news about the Netherworld that urges Gilgames to direct his attention to 
the Land of the Living (commentary below). I also disagree with Katz’s definition of GEN as having 
a “didactic objective” at least in so far as the “mitigation of the pain of death” (2003,183) is con¬ 
cerned. She pointed out that 
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there is no evidence that it [GEN 243 to end] is aimed at instructing Gilgamesh about the regu¬ 
lations of the nethervyorld. All the more so since the instructions that Gilgamesh gives Enkidu 
before he goes to the netherworld (...) indicates that Gilgamesh knew the order of the Nether¬ 
world quite well (2003,183 fn. 180) 

However the two sets of instructions should be analyzed separately. There is a difference between 
knowing what is the appropriate attire to descend to the Netherworld (or, in Cohen’s interpretation, 
to be buried), and knowing what is the actual reality of the Netherworld. Everybody knows what 
death is, but no one (except the dead) knows what the Netherworld is like. Indeed, this section has 
a pedagogical purpose, associated to Gilgames’s role as Netherworld judge. 

For a ag-ga, see also PSD A/II s. v., 32. The editors of the PSD translate the sentence as a 
question: “Did you see the order of the Netherworld?”. However, since Sumerian does not have 
a marker for interrogative (unless a specific interrogative pronoun is employed) and consider¬ 
ing the following 1. 247, I translate this line as an affirmative sentence: “You saw the order of 
the Netherworld. If only you could tell me, my friend, if only you could tell me”. The Akkadian 
compiler interpreted these lines similarly, as he translated of 11. 246-247 as follows in Gilg. XII 
87-88: 

87. qibd ihri qiha ibri 

88. ulti ersetim sa tamuru qibd 

87. “Tell me, my friend, tell me, my friend 

88. “The order of the Netherworld that you saw, tell me.” 

248: N55 rev. l'-2', preserves two lines before 1. 248, which read as follows, and remain unparal¬ 
leled: 

1'. [...]-ra-ab [...] 

2'. [...]-xer ge^^ nu-x-[..] 

Similarly, Ur 13, rev. l'-2', preserves two lines before 1.248, which are unparalleled in GEN, although 
they may belong to the text, especially on account of the partial parallelism between rev. 2' and 
1. 249. Rev. 2' reads “On account of my good word, I [then sit down and we]ep”: 

1'. Dis su arad [...] 

2'. inim sagg-ga-gUj^-se er ge^^-]...] 

250-253: These lines are extremely challenging: they have been recently misinterpreted by George 
(2003,744) in light of XI i' 2-5 (see below). They have also been reviewed twice by Attinger (2008a, 
128 and 2009). 

According to George (2003,192), in this passage Enkidu laments “the corruption not of his own 
body but of the corpse of a woman who had been Gilgames’ sexual partner”. In George’s view, this 
tradition is supported by IM 70101 = 6N-T 450, an unpublished Ur III fragment describing a pre¬ 
viously unknown female character making love with Gilgames (George 2003, 760 and 902-3; Rubio 
forthcoming). 

Cohen (2005, 99) also misread this passage to indicate that “Enkidu’s ghost reports that his 
body - now buried - is for insects and is full of dust like something stuck in a crevice”. However, 
the quatrain describes the deteriorated state of the male and female sexual organs, a metaphor for 
the overwhelming desolation of the Netherworld, where both sexual intercourse and reproduction 
are impossible. 
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More recently, Attinger (2008a, 128 and 2009, no. 23) reviewed the manuscript tradition for 
these lines, especially in light of the newly published tablets from Ur. He offered a different reading 
of this passage, and renumbered the section accordingly. His corrections have in part be followed 
in this edition, with some modifications (see below). 

250: The first word of the line is preserved in two, possibly three manuscripts, N49, Url3 and XI. 
N49 is badly damaged, and only traces of one sign, illegible, may be identified. Url3 has gis su 
bi-in-[...]. XI has us.us, which nicely fits the testimony from the Ur manuscript. The second us 
is dittography. The beginning of the corresponding Akkadian line is missing. George (2003, 760) 
restores [ibrl? is]am? sa talputuma libbaka ihdu, which seems to be based on the evidence from the 
Sumerian manuscripts rather than on the signs preserved. Attinger (2008a, 128) agrees with this 
transliteration and offers the following translation: “Apres qu’elle avait touche (ton) penis, ton 
coeur s’en etait rejoui”. 

251: This line is poorly preserved and may be reconstructed only by combining the various 
manuscript traditions. Attinger (2008-9,13) tentatively translated it: “Elle avait dit: Tu vas aller / 
]e vais aller ... penis [comme(?)] une poutre” (italics his). This translation is based on the score he 
provided in Attinger (2008a, 128), where he indicated that the line preserved in N44 ([x]-si-DU-un 
bi-in-dug^) belongs with 1. 251. However, this is not the case but, rather, it replicates 1. 252 of the 
present edition (Attinger’s 1. 252), as evidenced by Url3 and XI. As such, Attinger’s reconstruction 
needs to be set aside. 

The main verb of 1.251 is not preserved, except for a partial sign in N44. Shaffer (1963, 87) read 
tag, accepted here. The preserved sign at the end of the line in N44 is definitely not the beginning 
of gu^ (corresponding to the akalu of the Akkadian version). George’s reconstruction of this line 
([... sumun]-a-gin^ uh bi-in-t[ag], translated “(her) vulva is infested with vermin like an [old] 
cloak”, 2003,760,774 and 902-3) is not supported by the Sumerian evidence, but based exclusively 
on the Standard Babylonian Version. It must be abandoned, since the “cloak” he found in the 
Sumerian of XI (me read tuba) must be me- [na-am] on the basis of Url3 (see below, commentary 
to 1. 252). 

Url3 is unclear only at a first glance: Attinger (2008a, 128) read the line gis e us-a-/x\ [...] 
and offered no explanation for it. However, despite the following A, the third sign can be solved 
into sumun (bad). As for the beginning of the line, it appears that the scribe misunderstood the 
sign sequence. He mistakenly omitted the gis, most likely because of the fact the previous line 
begins with the same sign (haplography). He also re-elaborated the rotten beam into a rotten 
wooden house. 

Therefore, the eclectic line for 1.251 is gis gis-ur sumun-a-gin^ uh bi-in-/tag\, “The penis 
is like a rotten beam, termites devour it!” 

252: This line is preserved in N44, Url3 and XI, but completely in none of them. The reading of me 
in XI as me instead of tuba (contra George 2003, 760) is secured by Url3, where me is part of the 
interrogative particle me-na-am, “when, where”. The verbal chain is partially preserved in Url3 
and N44, and the suggested restoration ga-an-si-du-un bi-in-dug^ is based on considering the 
two manuscripts together. 

In N44,1. 252 appears to follow 1. 250. N44 certainly has [x]-si-DU-un, which can only paral¬ 
lel 1. 252. Note that, in the original dissertation, this line had been incorrectly numbered 1. 251 and 
assigned an unnecessary independent line (as already noted by Attinger 2009). 

Attinger (2008-9,13) translated GEN 1.252 as: “[Sa vulve (?) est develue (maintenant) le proie de 
la vermine comme (italics his). Such translation depends on his incorrect reconstruction of the 
manuscript tradition presented in Attinger (2008a, 128). Rather, the eclectic line for 1.252 is gal^-la 
me-na-am ga-an-si-du-un bi-in-dug^, “He said: ‘And where is the vulva? Let me go there!”. 
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Dissatisfied with the fate of the male sexual organ, Gilgames inquires after the female one, hoping 
for a better answer. 

253: Compared with the preceding lines, 1. 253 is relatively straightforward. The fate of the vulva 
is as grim as the penis’, as illustrated candidly by Enkidu. Attinger (2008a, 128) agrees with such 
reconstruction, although he offers a slightly different translation (2008-9, 13): “c’esf la poussiere 
qui remplit (sa) vulve comme une crevasse” (italics his). 

The beginning of Gilg. XII96-99, parallel to GEN 250-253, is lost. George (2003, 903) discussed the 
Akkadian adaptation of these lines, which in his view provide evidence for a sexual relationship 
between Gilgames and Enkidu: 

the Akkadian lines appear at a first glance to describe the decomposition of a {sic!) both a 
male and a female body. It has always been suspected, however, that what Enkidu reports in 
the translation is the decay of his own corpse and in my view this is still the case. Enkidu had 
a penis, but surely no vulva. Sumerian gal^.la has three common counterparts in Akkadian, 
bissum and qallu, both meaning ‘vulva’, and um, ‘crotch’; the last of these is attested as part 
of a man’s body as well as a woman’s. In this way it was open to the translator to apply both 
sets of parallel lines to Enkidu, and that is exactly what I assume was done. In short, the newly 
revealed explicitness of the Sumerian passage, as reworded in the Akkadian version, is further 
evidence for the often doubted sexual relationship between Gilgames and Enkidu. 

The sexual relation between Gilgames and Enkidu has been the subject of numerous studies (more 
recently Cooper 2012) and this is not what this passage is about. Rather, Gilgames, a strongly sexual 
hero, inquires about sex in the Netherworld, to be told by his servant Enkidu that sexuality, there, 
is dead. That the connotation of the reign of Ereskigal as a sexless place opens the description of 
list of ghosts should not come as a surprise, as the sexless nature of the Netherworld is known also 
from other sources as well, for instance NerEres and IsDesc (Cooper 2009). 

To conclude, a proper reconstruction and translation of GEN 250-3 reads as follows: 

250. gis su bi-in-tag-ga sag^-zu ba-e-hul 

251. gis gis-ur sumun-a-gin^ uh bi-in-tag 

252. gal^-la me-na-am ga-an-si-du-un bi-in-dug^ 

253. gal^-la ki-in-dar-gin^ sahar-ra ab-si 

250. ‘‘When the hand touched the penis, your heart rejoiced at it!” 

251. ‘‘The penis is like a rotten beam, termites devour it.” 

252. He (i.e. Gilgames) said: ‘‘And where is the vulva? Let me go there!” 

253. ‘‘The vulva is like a crevice, it is filled with dust”. 

254a: between 11. 254 and 255, XI adds a spurious line, which reads: nu-us-ma-ab-[...]. This is 
parallel to the beginning of 1. 247, nu-us-ma-ab-be-en. The scribe of XI inserted an additional 
line, in which Gilgames, yet again, asks Enkidu to clarify the fate of the spirits in the netherworld 
(‘‘If only you could [tell] me!”). 

255-end: This section is discussed extensively in Chapter VII. For a comparative presentation of 
the end of GEN in Nippur, Ur and Meturan, see Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 3 table 1) and George 
(2003, 760-771). For earlier discussions see Bauer (1989) and Radner (2005). 

The description of the fates of human beings in the Netherworld is arranged as a list, and a list 
is by its very nature open to expansion and modification. Dependence of this list on lexical paral¬ 
lels has yet to be found, but the inspirational principle lays in the lexical tradition. Enumeration 
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as a principle of literary composition is a well-attested device in Sumerian literary texts (e. g. Civil 
1987,37 and Rubio 2004). GEN shows this in the variety of redactions and in the different traditions, 
which emerge at Nippur, Meturan and Ur, where Ur5 and Ur6 have two different endings to the 
composition. GEN is not unique in this respect. InDesc presents the same feature in the order of the 
temples that Inana leaves behind when she sets out to the Netherworld (InDesc 11.7-13; Sladek 1974, 
184-6) and the list of garments she wears and then takes off (InDesc 11.17-25; Sladek 1974, 71-83). 
EnNinm displays shorter and longer lists of Enki’s daughters. For instance, ms. A makes Uttu a 
daughter of Ninkura, who is mother of Ninimma in ms. C. In ms. C, on the other hand, Ninimma is 
in turn mother of Uttu (Attinger 1984, 3 and 18-21). 

In general, Urll and the Meturan manuscripts (and with, the exception of 1. 255, N22 and 
N49) provide a simplified version of the question and answer formula, since they use only one 
igi bi-dUg-am. Several manuscripts ( e. g. N25, N34, Me2 and Ur6) use bi-dUg-(a) instead of 
bi-dUg-am, although not consistently. Furthermore, the Meturan manuscripts, as well as Ur5 and 
XI, also substitute the interrogative a-na-gin^ an-ak vdth a-na-gin^ i-gal. N22 and N49 consist¬ 
ently omit a-na-gin^ an-ak (the only exception is N22 1. 255), because there is no space on the 
tablet. 

I here follow Radnor’s suggestion (2005, 82 and 83 fn. 385) and translate dumu, which is 
gender-neutral, as “descendant, offspring”. 

Attinger (2008-9,13, fn. 116) suggests that the usage of the verbal prefix bi- instead of mu-ni- 
may either be a collective form or refer to the situation discussed by the speaker. 

256: The practice of driving a peg in a wall (gag e-garg-ra du) is discussed by Muller (1979) Stein- 
keller (1989,238-241) and Cooper (1985,108 and plate VIII). It is attested as early as the Pre-Sargonic 
period in Lagas (Steinkeller 1989, 238-9). Texts bearing the record of the transaction were attached 
on a wooden peg and then driven into the wall so that the inscription was available for everybody 
to read (e.g. Usumgal stele). The practice continued during Ur III and is related to the OB usage of 
pegs as ownership markers in Susa. 

A word-play is meant in this line, as the term gag also means “wedge”, and the word “one” is 
indeed written with a single wedge. Therefore, the peg refers to one single descendant. This sug¬ 
gests that the man who has one descendant complains bitterly about having only one descendant. 
I find Glassner’s suggestion (2000, 40) that this couplet might obliquely refer to the Lord of Aratta 
unlikely. 

Contra Shaffer (1963,88) and George (20 03,761), I take the sign A as part of the compound verb 
a gig-ga i-i (Attinger 1993, 416 s. v. a/a gig-ga i-i; CAD N/I p. 341 s. v. naqu A, lexical section; 
Attinger 2008-9,13 fn. 117). 

In this line, N41 erroneously omits e, and adds an unnecessary an in the nominal chain e- gar^- 
ra-an-na, which functions as a phonetic bridge. Most likely, N22 does the same, although the first 
half of the line is lost ([...]-an-na). 

258: Two bricks symbolize two descendants. The fact that the father eats bread indicates that 
proper funerary offers are being performed by his offspring. In this line, ninda not only refers to 
food or bread, but it is also one of the technical terms for the funerary offering itself. Bauer (1989, 
23) suggests that the two bricks represent the origins of the household (see also Edzard 2004, 606 
fn. 547). The implications of such interpretation remains the same. 

There are two variants for the first verbal form of this line. N25 and N44 have al-tus, while N41, 
Mel, Me2 and XI opt for (a)-ab-tus (for the usage of the prefix /a/ with verbs of state see Attinger 
1993,268). al-tus was chosen as eclectic in analogy with the second verbal form, al- gu^- e (thus in 
N18, N22, N25, N41 and N44). 

The second verbal form of 1.258 is problematic. The verb must be a transitive active, despite the 
use of the prefix al-. Note, however, that OBGT VIII88 equates al-gu^-e to [i]-ik-/kal\, also used in 
Gilg. XII105 {ik-kal). 
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Although not collated, the second sign in N25 is most likely min and not A (so copy). N41 uses 
plene writings (a-ab-tus in lieu ofal-tus orab-tus). 

260: For dag-si “some kind of knob, ring or hook for hanging bags”, see Civil (1987, 47). dag-si, 
loaned into Akkadian as takM, is a word play with its Akkadian homophone taksu, “triplets” 
(Jerrold Cooper, personal communication) for which see CAD T 88-9 s. v. taksu A. 

There is a degree of confusion concerning the verbal form of this line. al-nag-nOg, preserved 
in N22 and N44, is unusual as the verb is transitive active (similarly in 1. 258 above). N18 has 
i-na^-nag, chosen as eclectic line because of the inherent neutrality of the verbal chain. N25 
preserves i-im-nag-nag, but the manuscript needs collation. Mel is damaged, while Me2 has 
mu-nag-nag. 

262: The four-yoked donkeys correspond to the four children who can take care of the father’s 
funerary offerings. Four is the ideal number for harnessed equids - as illustrated in the Standard of 
Ur, and the bronze figure of a man drawing a four-equid team from ED Tell Agrab (Braun-Holziger 
1984,11, cat. no 36 and plate 4 for photograph; Salonen, 1956, plates VIII-IX). 

Mel has al-dug!(iCAM) “[His heart] is cheerful,” a lexical variant for al-hul, “[His heart] is 
happy” (see also 1. 266 in N21 and Mel, below). 

263: N34 writes 6 instead of 5. In Mel, dug^ is homophonous variant for dUg (similarly in 11. 265, 
267, and 269). 

264: The five descendants correspond to the five fingers of the scribe. The textual evidence for the 
verb gal taka^ indicates that the expression refers to the craftsmanship of the scribe (Sjoberg 1976, 
169 as well as the other examples in PSD A/II p. 2 s. v. a). For further attestation of this formula see 
George (2003, 903). 

For the connection between scribal competence and government service see “In Praise of 
Scribal Art,” 1. 56 (Sjoberg 1975,146): 

nam-dub-sar-ra gis-sub sag^^-ga tuku ‘*lamma igi zalag-ga nig-sag^-hab 
e-gal-la-ke^ 

The scribal craft is a good lot, the carrier of good luck and beaming countenance, and it is a 
requirement of the palace. 

Attinger (2008-9,14 fn. 121) suggests that the expression a gal taka^ describes a solemn gesture 
scribes carried out before important acts. 

265: Albeit broken after dUg, N49 probably omits the second hemistich, based on parallels with 
other lines (for instance 1. 267). 

266: The relationship between six descendants and a harnessed plow may be found in the Ur III 
archival documents. Heimpel (1995, 96-7) explains that, in the Ur III period, a plow team consisted 
of seven members, six males and one female. Since during the OB period the usual number was 
four, with three oxen plowing and one in reserve, it might have been the case that the seventh 
animal of the Ur III teams was in reserve too. 

For dug instead of hul in both N22 and Mel, see above, commentary to 1. 262. In Me2, il-la- 
g i n ^ is lexical variant for 1 a - g i n ^. 

268: dub-us “lesser, junior” is discussed by Sjoberg (1973a, 119-121). An indirect connection 
between the seven descendants and the Sibitti (Wiggermann 2010) is also possible, since these 
deities’ powers can be used against demonic forces (Black and Green 1992,162). The term ®‘"gu-za 
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may refer to the chair on which the ghost of the dead sat either after death (see above commentary 
to 1. 39) or during the /cispum-ritual (e.g. van der Toorn 1996, 52; Radner 2005,74-5). 

Kilmer (1971,147-8 fn. 77) translated GEN 1.268: “As a companion of the gods he sits on a chair 
and listens to music (di-da)”. She argued that the seven descendants refer to her suggested “tigi-7 
music”. However, according to Attinger (1993, 453 and 730) di in expression such as balag-di 
and tigi-di is not to be understood as “to play music”, but as a verbalizer, a form of dug^, so that 
balag dug^ means “to play the balag" in the same way as maskim dug^ means “to function as a 
maskim". As such, Kilmer’s translation is to be set aside. Rather, the destiny of the man with seven 
descendants is one of both privilege and responsibility, as he is to listen to (legal) proceedings with 
the junior gods. 

269: With this line, the correspondence of the present edition with Shaffer’s, George’s and 
Attinger’s ceases. 

The assignment of N35, obv. l’-2’, to 11. 269-270 is based on the second hemistich of line 2’. 
George (2003,767) assigned these lines to ol-o2 (=287-288) but this seems unlikely in light of ninda 
al-gu^-e. N34 and N44 inexplicably omit both 11. 269-270. In Mel, dug^ is orthographic variant for 
dUg (similarly in 11. 263, 265 and 267). 

270: The line is entirely preserved only in N49. Wilcke (unpublished GEN score) read the third sign 
as ur!, supported by the following -ra. For “baked brick”, see CAD A/1 s. v. agurru = seg^^ al-ur- 
ra. Here, gis ur-ra is most likely a mistake for seg^^ al-ur-ra. Since a kiln-baked brick is harder 
than an unbaked one, the metaphor is based on the softness of both brick and bread and the refer¬ 
ence to the fact that a man without heir is forced to eat stale bread. Alternatively, the man who had 
no heir is reduced to eating the most inedible of baked substances. 

Katz (2003, 214 and fn. 54) follows Shaffer’s reading and suggests that “having no heirs prob¬ 
ably means no sons, just daughters, and, therefore, his [= the man without heir’s] is not neglected”. 
Such suggestion is to be disregarded since, as Radner (2005, 82) has shown, dumu is gender- 
neutral. 

271: For tiru see Gelb (1982a). George (1997) argued that, given the context of these lines, tiru 
should probably be translated as “eunuch” (for a discussion of the Sumerian text in light of the 
Akkadian version see George 2003, 903-4, followed by Attinger 2008-9, 14 and fn. 126). The term 
tiru is however never attested with this meaning, and at present there is no evidence for eunuchs 
as early as the Old Babylonian period. The only exception may be EnNinm 11. 75-78, describing the 
creation of an individual without sexual organs, whose name is ‘*nibru''‘-tiru-e: 

75. pes-bala-gi lii su-ba gis nu-gar gal^-la nu-gar am-ma-ni-dim 

76. '^en-ki-ke^ lu su-ba gis nu-gar gal^-la nu-gar igi dUg-a-ni-ta 

77. '^nibru''‘-tiru-e mu-e mu-ni-in-sa^-a 

78. igi lugal-la-ke^ gub-bu-de nam-bi a-ma-ni-in-tar 

75. Sixth, she (=Ninmah) created the man who has neither penis nor vagina. 

76. Enki, after seeing the man who has neither penis nor vagina, 

77. Named him “Nippur the Courtier” 

78. And established as his destiny to stand before the king. 

This description does not however fit with the common understanding of the term eunuch. As 
such, the more neutral translation “courtier” is retained here. 


392 For Nippur as component of personal names, see Stol (2001, 539). 
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272: Several problems make this line difficult to translate. First, the initial sign in N44 is Gis and 
not PA (= ugula) as Shaffer vyanted (1963,91). The sign is not damaged, and the scribe dravys the pa 
sign in a different vyay. George (2003,764, b2) erroneously read pa in all the manuscripts preserving 
the sign. Wilcke (unpublished GEN textual matrix) read gis in N49, vyhich he emended to ugula, 
and he suggested ugula(?) for both N22 and N44. Attinger (1993, 749-750 ex. 464) read gis a-la-la 
hur-ra-gim ub du^^-ga ab-us with no translation. More recently he (2008-9,14) proposed the 
following; “Comme un baton alala qui a ete incise, il est appuye dans le coin qui (lui) est echu” 
(italics his). The presence of the gis sign suggests that the noun a-la-la should be understood as a 
wooden implement rather than an exclamation (PSD A/I 100 s. v. a-la-la B and a-la-la A respec¬ 
tively). An implement is preferable also because one would expect a verbum dicendi governing 
a-la-la. The specific nature of the wooden item is unclear. The term is equated to Akkadian alallu 
in Hh, VII93. This is a tool used for hoisting water (CAD A/I s. v. alu D). 

Second, the reading of HUR-ra-gin^ is unclear. The variant in N22 - hu-r[u-gin^] - suggests hur¬ 
ra-gin^. The meaning of the term is however debatable: George (20 03, 775) translated hur-ra 
“useless”, possibly deriving it from hurum “junior, social inferior, children”, but without offer¬ 
ing any real explanation (see Attinger 2008-9,14 fn. 128 for problems with this reading). Attinger 
(2008-9,14) translated as (a stick) “qui a ete incise”, which he considers an indirect reference to the 
eunuch’s state {ibidem, fn. 128). 

Although these solutions are possible, yet another is offered here, namely a play with 1.274. Specifi¬ 
cally, one should note that the term hu-ru-um is a type of pot in Ura 6 (SET 17 obv. iii 6 and SET 
19,11) and in WS1. 249. In both cases the term is written ‘*’’®hu-ru-um, denoting a vessel (in WS, 
the term is found in a fragmentary passage where Winter is speaking, 11. 246-251). As such, a play 
between <‘*“®’hu-ru-um and dug ni ke^-da of 1. 274 would provide a nice parallelism between 
the courtier (compared to a humm-pot) and the barren woman (compared to a pot which, although 
difficult to identify, probably alludes to the woman’s infertility). Admittedly the term is written syl- 
labically in Ura 6 and WS. 

The relation between the alala-stick and the hurum-pot is unclear to me. 

Third, the first verbal form of the line (ar(uB) dug^, discussed by Attinger 1993, 438-440) is prob¬ 
lematic. The reading ar is not secured (Attinger 1993, 439). The compound verb, which means not 
only “to praise”, but also “to state, to declare, to pronounce”, is found in context only twice: in 
GEN and is in a tigi-song to the god Sin published by Sjoberg (1977, 36-40) and discussed by Hall 
(1985,475-8). El. 8-9 read; 

8. uri*'* uru sag^-ge pad-da-na 

9. e gud-gin^ ar im-me 

8. In Ur, the city which he has chosen in (his) heart, 

9. The house speaks (i.e. make noises) like a bull. 

GEN 1.272 has a similar syntax. A transferred meaning of the verb, similar to the one attested in the 
tigi-song to Sin, fits the present context too. The non-finite form ar dug^- ga may therefore indicate 
the noise made by a hurum-pot hit by an alala-stick. A translation “hike a hurum-pot making noise 
(because of) an alala-stick, he is set aside” takes into account all elements. 

The Akkadian version (Gilg. XII 118) re-interprets this line by translating ki surinni damqi 
tublqa] /al\-[hil]-/izl\, which George (2003, 732) rendered: “hike a fine standard he is propped in 
the corner” (emphasis his). The poor state of preservation of the tablet does not however allow for 
a conclusive translation. In his commentary to the line, George stated that “[tjhough surinnu damqu 
is not an exact match for pa a.la.la hu.ru/hur.ra, ‘a useless alala-stick’, a standard and a stick are at 
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least comparable items (...)” (2003,903-4). Be it as it may, there is a positive connotation in surinnu 
damqu that ®‘®a-la-la hur-ra does not have. 

273: InN44u-nu-tu is metathesis for nu-u-tu. 

274: dug Ni ke^-da is a problematic form. One possibility is to solve it as dug zal ke^-da, “pot 
making zal-noise”, from a verb zal ak. ke^-da is a variant of {AK-i-ed} (Attinger 2005a, 61-3). Verbs 
with a similar pattern have been discussed by Black (2003, 46-7). Such reading seems to be sup¬ 
ported by the variant preserved in N49 (za is aural mistake for zal). Following this interpretation, 
the childless woman is compared to a pot making noises when beaten, a metaphor for her empty 
womb. 

Another possibility is to read dug i ke^-da, “pot to be oiled” (Walther Sallaberger, personal 
communication). Although pots specifically designed for containing oil are well attested in the 
Ur III corpus (for reference see e. g. Sallaberger/Civil 1996,101), to my knowledge the construction 
preserved in this line is not. Furthermore, the metaphor escapes me. Due to these problems, I opted 
to leave the expression untranslated. 

For ti-na, Akkadian dapnis “violently”, see Sjoberg (1969b, 79 n. 11). 

Me2 drastically changes this line. First, in lieu of the problematic dug ni ke^- da, the scribe opts for 
the more common '*“®sahar (written /sahar x ga\; see Sallaberger and Civil 1996,47 n. 217 and 
p. 136). Secondly, Me2 substitutes ti-na with the more familiar expression til-la “life” and uses 
sub, a much more common synonym of gurud. Finally, Me2 uses la instead of hul in the second 
half of the line. Cavigneaux and al-Rawi (2000b, 18) translate 1. 274: “Comme un pot de... elle est 
tombee sur le cote et nul ne se baisse pur elle”. George (2003, 764 c2) restored the Me2 version of 
this line as follows: dug/sahar? X ga?\ ti-la in-sub lu n[a-me? igi? nu]-si-la-e and trans¬ 
lated: “[no] man gives her [a glance]’ (see also George 2003,771 fn. 61). 

275-278: The manuscript tradition for this quatrain is confused. N22 and Me2 have gurus in 1. 
275 and ki-sikil in 1. 277. However, N22 inverts the corresponding 11. 276 and 278, whereas Me2 
maintains the order chosen in the present edition. N49 situates 11.275-276 after 11.277-278. It is not 
clear from the tablet whether N44 followed the more common order, kept in the present textual 
edition. 

The sense of these lines is not completely clear. As shown by Cooper (2002b, 91 and 102-3) 
gurus and ki-sikil designate a young man and woman who reached the age of marriage, so that 
they can enjoy the pleasure of marital intercourse. The adjective tur indicates that, although sexu¬ 
ally mature, they are still young enough that they have not married. The sexual context of the lines 
is provided by the metaphor “to uncover the partner’s lap”, that is “to have sexual intercourse” (For 
tug si-ig = sahdtu, “to take off a garment”, see Volk 1995, 213). 

Two interesting parallels are offered by two texts published by Geller (1985,140-5; 1988). The 
first is Ni 630, a duplicate of FUH. LI. 75' and 76' which mentions the ki-sikil and the gurus who 
did not have a spouse (dam nu-tuku) among the ghosts against whom the incantation is cast. 
The second document consists in a duplicate of an ardat-lili bilingual incantation dating to the 
millennium BCE (see pp. 7-21SBTUII No 6. and 7). L. 32 reads as follows: 

ki-sikil ur dam-a-ke^ tug nu-un-sig,-ga 

MIN sa ina su-un mutisa subat la ishutu 

The maiden, the one who, while on her husband’s lap, never peeled off her clothes. 
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Me2 rev. 7'-8' locates the fate of the ki-sikil after the description of the gurus’s fate and preserves 
the variant ®‘Malla nu-diig (the latter an orthographic variant of dUg) for tug nu-sig^-ge, “Did 
you see the young vyoman vyho had not undone the pin of the lap of her husband?”. 

276 and 278: For su ak(-a) see Attinger (1993, 700 and 2005b, 250-1). Lexical evidence discussed 
by Attinger (2005, 251) suggests that gi su ak(-a) vyas a type of reed fence or reed mat. The first 
verbal form of both 11. 276 and 278 is problematic. With the exception of N49 for 1. 278, all extant 
manuscripts preserve the hamtu form su im-mi-du^, “he / she completed (the reed mat or the 
rope)”. This suggests that the task described in the first half of the line precedes temporally the 
second task. 

As it is often the case, Me2 re-elaborates both 11.276 and278. Me2 rev. 6' (=276) has gi-su-ak-a 
su mi-ni-dUg u[g]u gi-su-ak-a gig i [...], “He held a reed mat, (but still, novy) he cries bitterly 
over the reed mat”. Similarly, Me 2 rev. 9' (=278) has tug eSg-tab-ba su im-mi-dUg ugu es^!- 
tab-ba a gig-ga i, “She held a thrice folded cloth, (butstill, novy) she cries bitterly over the thrice 
folded cloth”. 

A parallel is found GH A11.107-108: 

107. gar-ra en-ki-du^^lu min-e nu-us-e ®‘"ma-da-la nu-su-su 

108. tug eSg-tab-ba lu nu-kud-de 

107. “Look, Enkidu, tvyo people (together) vyill not die. A grapping pole vyill not sink. 

108. “No one can cut a three-folded cloth”. 

In GH A1.108, the strength of tvyo friends is compared to an unsinkable pole and a three-ply cloth. 
Similarly, in the Meturan variant, the implication seems to be that, despite that fact that the lad and 
the lass held onto the mat and the cloth, their fate is one of bitterness and despair. The meaning of 
the Nippur variant is more difficult to ascertain, as vye lack a clearer occurrence of this metaphor. 
The overall sense must be the inability of these young people to satisfy their sexual potential (cf. 
Attinger 2008-9,14 fn. 132). 

278: N26 continues vyith four lines (vi 10-13), vyhich cannot be placed; 

[... igi bi-dUg]-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 
[...]-ki-la 

[... igi bi-dUg]-am a-na-gin^ an-ak 
[...] UM [...] 

279: Me2 omits mah in ur-mah (error or lexical variants). 

280: N49 preserves an extraneous za sign. In Me2 a is orthographic variant for a. The verb is 
attested only in N49 (gig-a-ni im-me {z a}). This is a variant of a gig-ga i-i^ (for vyhich see com¬ 
mentary to 1. 256 above). For im-ma/im-mi-i-dug^ vyith the adverb gig see Woods (2008,198). 

281-286: The Nippur tradition seems to have follovyed 11.281-282 vyith 11.285-286. LI. 283-284 are 
not attested in Nippur, so that Nippur can pair 285 vyith 284 = 286, vyhereas other manuscripts 
must pair another line vyith 285, since they have already paired 284 = 286 vyith 283; hence the 
presence of 286a. The scribe of Ur5 assigned to the man vyho fell to epilepsy (1.281) the fate of the 
man vyho fell to leprosy (1.285), described in other manuscripts in 1.286. The error is a paralepsis, 
due to the presence of the verbal form sub-ba in both 11.281 and 285. 
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281-282: The identity of the man who fell from a roof is puzzling, but a tentative suggestion is here 
put forward in light of the evidence from 11. 285-286. The expression lii ur-ta sub-ba, literally 
“the man who fell from a roof”, is here to be understood as a metaphor for “the man struck by epi¬ 
lepsy” (Sum. an-ta-sub-ba). Indeed, the demon of epilepsy is known as lugal-ur-ra, “the Lord 
of the Roof” and this illness was traditionally associated to the action of this demon (Stol 1993, 
16-9). The fate may be a consequence of the convulsions typical of this illness. 

281: In Ur51. 4, the scribe mistakenly wrote ama instead of the expected ur; this is a dittography 
caused by the presence of a correct ama in 1. 2 ( = GEN 1.293). 

282: The destiny of the man who fell from the roof varies depending on the sources. L. 282 is par¬ 
tially preserved in N49, where the verbal form, [nu]-ub-be-es, is clearly a mam plural of dug^. 
Ur4 may also preserve nu-ub-dug^, but the last sign is in part broken. It thus seems that Ur4 used 
the verb su-gibil dug^, a hapcoc legomenon modeled on su-gibil ak, “to make anew” (for which 
see Attinger 2005b, 252). 

The variant in XI is harder to explain, as di is never employed to express finite forms of the verb 
dug^. Although the rendering of di as sa cannot be excluded, I prefer to solve it as silim (nu-ub- 
silim) and to render this line as follows: “His bones cannot be make healthy again”. As discussed 
above (commentary to 11. 281-282), Ur5 ascribes to the man who fell off the roof the fate of the leper 
(11.285-286). 

The variant in Me2 is even more problematic. The scribe omitted the destiny of the man who 
was struck by epilepsy. Rather, after giri-pad-a-ni a new item is introduced (Me2 rev. 15-16) for 
which there is no destiny: giri-pad-a-ni bar /X\ [gidi]m?-a-ni di in-du^-a igi b[i-dUg-a] 
// a-na-gin^ [i-gal] • Most likely, this is haplography with rev. 19 (=286a) which reads gidim di 
in-dUg bar-bi-a im-tus (see below, commentary to 1. 286a). 

However, Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 19) considered this an independent fate and not a 
scribal mistake, and suggested that the verb dUg is an orthographic variant of dug^ (di dUg for 
di dug^). They translate: “Ses os,... -Celui dont le fantome a fait un proces(?), Tas-tu [vu? (...)]”. 

283-284: These lines are preserved only in Ur4 and Me2. 

283: According to Ur4, the man is struck down by Iskur through “flooding” (giri-bala, Ur4); Me2, 
on the other hand, re-elaborates the line as follows: lu '*iskur bulugg-ga, “(Did you see) the 
man whom Iskur overwhelmed?” (see also George 2003, 775 fn. 66). The Ur4 variant giri-bala ra 
chosen as eclectic is an Akkadianism constructed on the common expression rihsu rahasu (CAD R 
s. V. p. 335-6), usually said of storm (cf. AOB166: 55). As such, it is translated as “to annihilate”. 

284: According to Ur4, the man Iskur struck is destined to swell like an ox while vermin eat him, a 
fate that in the Nippur tradition is reserved to the leper (see below). Me2 employs gurum, “to bow 
dovm”, a lexical variant to bulug^, “to swell”. The imagery of a submissive ox is however unusual, 
as in Sumerian literature metaphors involving such animal tend to evoke uncontrollable strength 
(Heimpel 1968,133-177). 

285: Forlu sahar sub-ba, “the one affected by leprosy”, see OB Lu A 274 = MSL 12166: lu sahar 
sub-ba = sa e-ep-qd-am ma-lu-u. See also OB list of Diseases 42 = MSL 9 77 and the Sumerian 
loanword into Akkadian saharsubbu (attested from OB on, see CAD S, s.v. saharsubbu 37). For an 
evaluation for the evidence for leprosy in ancient Mesopotamia see Kinnier Wilson (1966, 48-51). 
Biggs (1980-1983, 605) expressed some reservations about the traditional translation of terms such 
as saharsubbu and epqu as “leprosy”. Attinger (2008-9, 15 and fn. 138) seems to have the same 
reservations, as he prefers to translate the expression as “Thomme (malade de) sahar-sub-ba” 
{ibidem). 
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286: The Nippur manuscripts - N22, N35 and N44 - present a homogeneous tradition, according 
to which the leper’s fate is to swell like an ox and be eaten by vermin. On the other hand, Ur4, 
possibly Ur5, Me2 (Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 2000b, 13 and 18) and XI emphasize the leper’s isolation 
from society (1.286a). In N22,1. 286 corresponds to rev. 2 and it is preceded by a broken line, which 
begins vdth: u-ni [...]. The latter is parallel to 286a. However, it is clear that in N22 the destiny 
of the leper was to “swell like an ox” and not to “have his food set apart”. As such, in N22, rev. 1 
describes the fate of an unpreserved ghost. 

Despite the differences in the texts (for which see the textual matrix), the general concept 
expressed by the second scenario is the same: food, drink and living quarters of the individual 
who lives in the dust are set apart, as he is outside of society. 

286a: This line is preserved in Ur4, Ur5, Me2, and XI. As it often happens, Me2 presents a dif¬ 
ferent destiny. The translation of this line is not certain, however: “Water having been set aside, 
food having been set aside, the demon[sic!] ... (and) dwells in the outer (areas)”, udug must be a 
mistake for gidim, expected here (see above, commentary to 1. 229 for the similarities between 
the two signs. See also Me2 rev. 15). The expression di in-dUg is inexplicable to me, unless it is an 
orthographic variant of di dug^ (Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 2000b, 19, who translate: “Le fantome... fait 
un process, il habite a part”). This solution makes however no sense semantically. 

An alternative is to solve di as sa and to take the verbal form as a variant of sa dug^, “to reach”. 
The translation would then be: “Water having been set aside, food having been set aside, the 
ghost arrived there (in the Netherworld) and (now) dwells in the outer (areas) (of the Nether¬ 
world)”. 

287: In the poorly preserved Ur6, this is the first line of the obverse. Ur6 has been incorporated into 
the textual matrix whenever possible. A reconstruction of the manuscript has also been given in 
the Appendix. In this commentary I discuss the Ur6 variant only when the line can be reasonably 
reconstructed. 

288: As in other cases, the Ur tradition simplifies the text and it is at the basis of the Akkadian 
translation. N22 has ki ama-ni and not ad!(Ki)-ama-ni [pace George 2003, 767 who also reads 
'■mu''-un-dab 5 , not on the tablet). Similarly, Ur6 opens the line with the nominal chain ki ama-ni. 
As for the first sign of XI, George (2003, 767) read [a]d ama-ni. Collation showed ki ama-ni. 

There are at least two variants for the verb in the first hemistich. Ur6 and most likely Ur5 have the 
mam nu-un-dab^-be, while XI and N22 prefer the hamtu nu-un-dab^. N44 is poorly preserved, 
but it originally had a subordinate nu-un-dabg-[ba/a]-ni. 

The verb in the second hemistich presents two variants. Two Ur manuscripts, Ur4 and Ur6, 
use the prefix /ba-/, while XI prefers /mu-/. The latter has been chosen for the eclectic line as it 
seems to better underline the active participation of the wife in grieving for her husband’s death. 
XI slightly modifies the line: “His wife cries bitterly upon his forehead”. 

289-289a: The manuscript tradition for this couplet is extremely complex. L. 289 was first identi¬ 
fied by George (2003, 767 and 905), although he saw it only in XI, which he read: [lu] ad^-da-ni 
edin-na an-nu <...>, (parallel to Gilg. XII150). There is however neither the need nor the space 
to restore [lu] at the beginning of the line, as George does. Upon closer scrutiny, it emerges that 
at least three other manuscripts preserved traces of this line: N44, Ur5, and Ur6. Each presents 
its own problems. For N44, the placement of nu ( = col. vi 5') in 1. 289 is tentative. Ur5 is the only 
manuscript containing 1. 289 and the expected 1. 289a, describing the destiny of the corpse who 
lies in the steppe. As already noted by Attinger (2008-9,15), Ur6 reinterprets this line to be a con¬ 
tinuation of the previous individual’s fate. As such, in Ur6, the fate of the man who fell in battle 
(obv. 1) is developed along two full lines (obv. 2-3), which read: 
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ki ama-a-ni sag-[du-ni nul-mu-un-dab^-be 
[da]m-ni er ba-se^-seg gidim-a-ni edin-na ba-an-nu 

At the place where his mother cannot hold his head, 
his wife cries bitterly; his ghost lies in the steppe. 

The scribe of Ur6 substitutes ad^ found in XI with the expected gidim. 

289a: The fate of the man whose corpse lies in the steppe is preserved in Ur5 and, possibly, in 
N44. In Ur5 it reads: [...]-ta X-ta im-da-DUL(inpartconfirmedbyLudwig2009,72, who however 
seems to suggest a verbal chain im- da-Aic). The verb indicates that the corpse of the man who lies 
in the steppe “is covered with” something, which is possible lost in the break (sahar comes to 
mind). 

Of difficult understanding is the second sign preceding the verbal chain. Collation of the tablet 
indicates a possible su, as Gadd copied. However, na may not be excluded. 

The Akkadian translator re-interpreted this line altogether (Gilg. XII151): 

etemmasu ina ersetim ul sali[l] 

His ghost is restless in the Netherworld. 

Frahm (1999 and 2005) convincingly argued that one of the manuscripts of Tablet XII of the Stand¬ 
ard Babylonian Version of the Epic of Gilgames was written in occasion of the death of Sargon II, 
who had unexpectedly died in battle, and whose body had not been recovered. This interpreta¬ 
tion is naturally not applicable to the Sumerian version. That this line may be a reference to Ur- 
Namma’s death in battle, possibly alluded to in DUrN 11. 54-62 (Michalowski 2008, 35-6), cannot 
be excluded. Note however that, according to DUrN, Ur-Namma’s body was recovered and buried 
according to Mesopotamian customs. 

290-291: Considering the high-profile focus of the fate of the people in the Netherworld, it is worth 
noting that the destiny of the shade of the one who does not receive funerary offerings is inserted 
so late (and so randomly) in the composition. This ghost is attested in the list of ghosts Ni 630, 
published by Geller (1985,140-5); lu ibila [n]u-un-tuku-a. 

290: This line is to be read ninda sig^^j-ge^, a shortened form of ninda ki-sig^^-ga (see MSL 
11,1491. 98 and 1551. 214, correctly in Ur5). For a parallel, see Ni 630 rev. 63 (Geller 1985,140-5); 

lii ninda ki-sigj^-ga nu-un-tuku-a 
The man who did not have funerary offerings. 

Similarly SP 1.38 reads: 

ninda i-sigjQ su nu-un-gur a ib-ta-de ki-in-gub ba-ab-nag 
kur-ra ki kal-la-kal-la-ba a-am u-am a de-da mu pad-de-dam 

Bread is placed, (but) he did not wipe. Water is poured and drunk by the ground. In the Nether¬ 
world, the most valuable place, it is water, it is food, it is to be called a water libation. 

Based on this evidence, 1. 290 is to be translated “the man who does not have anyone providing 
him with bread/food”. 
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291: The notion of the bits and pieces of food scattered around in the street is the Sumerian trans¬ 
lation of an Akkadian word-play, since the Akkadian text describes the bits of food as kusipdtu, a 
word-play on the Akkadian term for funerary offering, kispum. 

I read PA(-a), attested in N22, N49, Ur4, Ur6 and XI, as sag-a, a non-finite verbal form of sag, 
“to scatter”: “He eats scraps in a tureen (and) bread which has been broken into bits and pieces, 
scattered and thrown in the street”. This reading is admittedly problematic because of the presence 
of /a/ instead of /ga/. Ur5 omits sag-a and adds a possessive pronoun of third person animate, also 
supplied in XI, which however preserves sag. 

292-293: The fate of the man who was “struck by a loom stake/mooring pole” - lu ®‘*ma-du ra 
(u-ni-in-su-su) - is a peculiar entry to the list. 

292: For s‘*ma.gag = targul^, see Diri II 302: (^‘Mergul:) dur-gul: gis.ma.muk = tarkallu. For 
®‘®MA.MAG targuljjj), written also ®‘"dar.gag, “anchoring peg” or “mooring pole”, see e. g. Civil 
(1989, 57) and Lieberman (1976, entry no. 182). For ^‘"dar.gag as loom part see Waetzoldt (1972, 
135-6). 

N22 adds the verbal chain u-ni-in-sii-su, “after he had sunk/dived”, which George (2003, 
766) translated “after it [i.e. the mooring pole] was dropped”. Gilg. XII144 has ^sa'' ina tarkullu 
^mahsiT tamur ^ata'{mar\, ‘“Did you see the man who was struck by a mooring pole? ‘I saw him’”. 
This clearly indicates that the Akkadian compiler understood the Sumerian version by interpreting 
the term ®‘*tarkul^ as a “mooring pole” rather than as “loom stake”. Attinger (2008-9,15 fn. 150) 
rightly pointed out that the manuscript tradition is consistent in writing ®‘Hargul^, “mooring 
pole”, so that a meaning “poteau d’amarrage” is to be preferred in this context. However, the fact 
that ®‘"sag-du can only be part of the loom suggests that ®‘Hargul^ is here the loom stake, and not 
the mooring pole. 

Ur5 preserves the variant ®‘"dar.gag, discussed by Cooper (1983,42). 

Although George (2003,766) reads the first reserved sign in N48 as ni, there is no reason not to 
read it as the expected gag (see textual matrix). 

293: The verb in the first hemistich (dug^) is preserved only in two manuscripts, Me2 and Ur5 
(there may be traces in Ur6, but the obverse of the manuscript is almost entirely abraded). The form 
alternates between the indicative mu-na-be (in Me2 and in N49) and the optative deontic he-en- 
na-ab-be (in Ur5 and partially in N35). 

The verb in the second hemistich presents more difficulties; it is preserved in three manu¬ 
scripts, two from Nippur, N35 (a he-em-mi-ib-be) and N49 (a mu-de-eb-be), and the unprov- 
enanced XI (a he-mu-na-de-e). The presence of the compound verb a dug^in N35 andN49 and 
of the compound verb a de in XI suggests a similar scenario, as the two verbs mean “to irrigate”, 
a dug^ designates irrigation of fields by means of canal waters (Civil, 1994, 69; Attinger, 1993, 
477-484 s.v. e^du^j/e/di). a de, on the other hand, refers to irrigation by flooding, or leaching 
(Civil 1994, 68 and Attinger 1993, 480-1). a dug^is exclusively a terminus technicus employed for 
agricultural irrigation, while a de has a wider semantic range and it means “to pour water”. There¬ 
fore, this must be the general sense of the verb in the second hemistich. 

The only manuscript that argues against this scenario is N22, which has a-a instead of a, this 
fits nicely with Gilg. XII145; luman ana ummi[su u] ab[is\u ina nasih sikkat[im itt]analla[k], “Alas 
for his mother and his father. At the pulling out of the peg he wonders about”. However, in N22 the 
second A sign is a dittography. 

Ur5 omits the second hemistich completely. George (2003,904) transliterated the variant in Ur5 
ti bu-ra-ni and translated “his rib being pulled out”. Furthermore, he observes that this variant 

suggests that the antecedent of this line is one of several dealing with people who have been 

maimed - in this case the subject was impaled in a boating accident. 
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However, Ti in Ur5 must be a badly vnritten targul^, without the expected determinative. 

For a commentary to this line see also George (2003, 904). He translated the Sumerian 
version: “Whether a man says to him ‘0 my mother’ or pours a libation of water whenever a 
mooring pole is pulled out, a wooden ‘head’ (is) his daily food ration, he destroys the ...” (George 
2003, 766). LI. 293-294 are here translated: “Alas (he says)! If someone would tell my mother about 
the one struck by a loom stake ...”. 

More recently, Attinger (2008-9, 15) translated this line “Oh! si on pouvait le raporter a me 
mere!” (, dit-il). Apres que quelqu’un a arrache unpoteau d’amarrage, I’eau se diversesur lui” (italics 
his). In his opinion, such water would reach earth through the hole left by the mooring pole {ibidem, 
fn. 152). 

294: For ®‘"sag-du see Waetzoldt (1972,133). nig /ninda pad-pad-ra-ni is extremely problem¬ 
atic. On the one hand, it seems a contamination from 1. 291 (see above). On the other hand, it is 
preserved in all the manuscripts that have this line, except for N49, which omits nig. Such a chain 
makes sense only in Me2 obv. 40, cited in full below, where there is an explicit mention of food -nig 
gu^-e- at the beginning of the line. George (20 03, 775) solved matters by understanding the first 
hemistich as a nominal sentence: “a wooden “head” (is) his daily food ration, he destroys the ...”. 
Attinger (2008-9,16) opted for “II accumule le tetes de bois: (ce sent) ses morceaux depain". 

The second hemistich is complicated by the presence, in at least four of the seven manu¬ 
scripts - N22, N49, Me2 and XI -, of the sign gar, immediately preceding the verbal chain. As the 
sign appears in three different traditions (Nippur, Meturan and the unprovenanced XI), a mistake 
is unlikely. 

The verb gul presents yet another lexical problem: when written gu-ul - like in N22, N35 
and N49 - it can mean either “to increase, to make bigger, to enlarge” or “to destroy”. When it is 
written gul, however, like in Me2, it can only be “to destroy” (see also Attinger 2008-9,16 fn. 153). 
Cavigneaux/al-Ravd (2000b, 18) understood the verb as a maru form of the verb gul “to destroy” 
(see below for the translation of the passage). 

Matters complicate further when one considers each individual verbal form. The Nippur tra¬ 
dition is not coherent in itself, oscillating as it does between the indicative present mu-ni-ib-gu- 
ul-e (N49) and the deontic-optative he-bi-ib-gu-ul-e (N35). Meturan was discussed above; XI 
opts for a precative present. 

Me2 obv. 37-40 preserves yet another variant for 11. 292-294: 

37. lu dimgul igi [bi-dUg-a] 

38. a-na-gin^ i-gal 

39. a-se ama-gUj^ lu mu-na-be gag-e du-d[u?...] 

40. nig gu^-e ''sag-du'' ninda pad-pad-de nig gul-gul [...] 

37. “Did you see the man (at) the pole?” 

38. “How does he fare?” 

39. “(He says:) “Alas, if only someone would tell my mother! The one who erects (?) the peg...” 

40. “As for the one who eats everything (?), the wooden beam is the one who destroys every¬ 
thing [...].” 

In my opinion, a verb nig gul, “to destroy (every)thing”, is meant here, most likely to describe the 
frustration of the shade of the man who has nothing to eat. 

As Attinger (2008-9,16 fn. 155) correctly noted, Ur5 preserves the verb dul, and not gul. This 
results in a verbal chain a bi-ib-dul-la-a (“as the water covers it”). 

296: The destiny of the man who did not pay attention (and therefore respected) the words of his 
parents (1. 285) presents some challenges. This couplet is preserved only in Ur4 and Ur5 (and pos- 
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sibly in Ur6, although this is hard to ascertain, given the poor state of preservation of the tablet). 
XI omits 1. 296. 

The interpretation of this line rests upon the reading of the signs. As the central part of the line 
is damaged, it is not clear vyhether one should read gis-''re''-en-na (as copied) or gis-ge-en-na. 
For gis-re-en-na =gisrinnu, “scales”, see Diri III 20. For gis-ge-en-na = bi-na-a-tum, “limb,” see 
Nigga Bil. B 311 = MSL13,123. For seg^^ gi^dgi^), “to cry”, see Attinger (1993,182). 

George (2003, 776) transliterated the line a im-mu a gis-ge-en-na mu-nag-ge^ nu-na- 
gul-e, translated: “He drinks water measured in a scale, he never gets enough”, without explana¬ 
tion. Alster (1991a, 36) translated the second part of this line; “no matter how much he drinks, 
there is no end {scl. to his thirst) for him”. Pettinato (1992,341) anticipated George’s reading by pro¬ 
viding the following: “Egli beve acqua ‘piovana’, acqua razionata, ma non ne ha mai abbastanza”; 
Tournay/Shaffer (1994,270) followed Alster’s reading and rendered: “H boit de I’eau... de I’eau sur 
mesure, mais il n’en a pas assez”. Black et at. (in ETCSL, not published in Black et at. 2004) trans¬ 
literated the line differently and translated accordingly; 

a ni-gUjo a gis-ge-en-na-gUj^ seg^^ gi^ nu-ub-gul-e 
‘Oh my body, oh my limbs’, he never ceases to cry. 

Finally, Ludwig (2009, 71) indicated that “[d]ie untere Halfte des darauf folgenden ‘RI’ ist jetzt 
herausgeplatzt, der abschlieBende Senkrechte scheint eher Beschadigung zu sein.” 

Collation of Ur4 and Ur5 has not yield fruitful results. In Ur4 both Gi and Ri are admittedly 
possible {pace Ludwig 2009, 71 who preferred the latter). Ur5 is too damaged and no signs are 
identifiable. Reading gis-re-en-na is problematic, since the writing -re-en- never occurs, and 
-ri-in- is only attested in a late Diri gloss. Also, the term gis-re-en-na is not otherwise attested in 
the literary corpus, except in one proverb (Alster 1997, 92, 3.64). The presence of gi^ suggests seg^^ 
gi^-(gi^),preferredinthisedition. As such, the eclectic line is a ni-gUj^ a gis-ge-en-na seg^j, gi^ 
nu-na-gul-e, “He continuously cries out‘Oh my body! Oh (my) limbs!”’ 

297-298: for these lines see Radner (2005, 84). Among the ghosts who are listed in Ni 630 (Geller 
1985,140-145) is the “ghost ofthe man who roams around”, gidim lii su dag-dag-de-da, parallel 
to the variant in XI, 1.298. 

297: Collation shows that Ur5 had [lu a]-a ama-na-ke^, instead of lu ama a-a-na-ke^. In Ur6, 
it is impossible to read the traces of the remaining signs. However, the manuscript most likely 
omitted the second hemistich (igi bi-dUg(-am) a-na-gin^ i-gal / an-ak), as it does so regularly. 

299-300: These lines are preserved only in Ur4 and XI. George (2003, 776 nl-2) translated the verb 
sag sal as “to make light of”, presumably based upon the primary meaning of the verb sal “to 
make thin, fine”. Karahashi (2000,143) briefly discussed this verb in association with sag tal and 
suggested that both imply a gesture of moaning in parallel to one of beating of the chest. She cited 
an example from UrukL 3.22, but left the verb untranslated: 

lu-zu-u-ne gaba sag i-AK-ne sag i-sal-sal-e-ne 
The acquaintance beat the chest and... 

Green (1984, 271) translated this same line of UrukL as follows; “But the sensible shall beat their 
breast, they shall droop (?) their heads”. The notion of moaning fits nicely the evidence from 
UrukL. Nonetheless, such a meaning is not suited for GEN 1. 299. In the latter, some action against 
the name of the divinity seems implied, so that sag sal must mean “to profane” or “to deprecate.” 
Indeed, as sag kal means “to appreciate” where the word kal is “to value, to hold dear,” thus 
sag sal may mean “to deprecate” where sal is “to make thin, slight” (see also Attinger 2008-9,17 
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fn. 172). The proposed translation of this line is thus: “The man who deprecated the name of his 
god”, or, in Biblical terms, “the man who took the name of god in vain”. 

301: Enigmatic line. The Akkadian version renders with sa miiti illsu, which is has neither a posi¬ 
tive nor a negative connotation, as it only means that that this individual simply died and was 
not killed not struck by some accident. In the omen texts, this expression is often not a favorable 
sign, as evidenced by the OB version of Summa izbu, col. i 11. 15-17; summa izbum ulldnumma 
pf[su] uppuq / sarrum mut ilisu imdt[ma] kabtum matam / uwar, “If an anomaly’s mouth is solid, 
the king will die a death (decreed by) his god and a noble will rule the land” (Leichty 1970, 202). 
As the consequences of such death as expressed in 1.302 are positive, this type of death must have 
been out of the ordinary and perceived as a privilege. Therefore, the most suitable translation is 
“The dead man who died (on behalf) of his god”, that is while being in god’s service. This would 
naturally earn him the very positive fate of lying on the couch of the gods and drinking pure water. 
The reading of us for til is based on Gilg. XII146: sa muti ilisu [imutu t]dmur dtamar: “Did you see 
the man who died a death by his god? I saw him”. For the commentary to this line see George (2003, 
904). 

For a different interpretation see Alster (2005,339), Attinger (2008-9,16) followed the Akkadian 
version in his translation of this line. 

302: XI adds “he drinks clean water” - girin mu-un-nag-nag - as does Gilg. XII147 {me zakuti 
isatti). 

303: For the writing nigin-GAR, which alternates with nigin, thus suggesting a reading ni^-gar 
or nigar®'*', see e. g. Krecher (1978b) and Waetzoldt (1975,383). The usage of the possessive gives a 
touch of intimacy to the scene, and reflects a very common event in the ancient societies, the death 
of a new born or infant. The destiny of the stillborn defeats any rule that might have been estab¬ 
lished concerning the logic of the fate in the Netherworld with regards to the accomplishments 
and the societal role in life. Although the stillborn did not have the chance to fulfill any potential 
scope or goal, they participate to a real banquet in the afterlife. They seem to obtain compensation 
in the Netherworld for not having lived on earth by having an eternal treat. It is important to high¬ 
light that in this line Gilgames specifically enquires about “my still born”, a fact that has escaped 
previous commentators. As discussed in Chapter VII, this is a specific concern towards the fate of 
Gilgames’s and, generally, the royal progeny. 

The parallel between these lines and the Classical, especially Greek, concept of early death 
has recently been pointed out by Alster (2005,339-341). I do not however agree with his conclusion 
concerning 11. 301-302 (his 11. 300-301) that there is a “strict progression of the sequence” from the 
stillborn to the man who died early in life to the one who died in a fire (340). The fluidity of the 
manuscript tradition does not allow for any “strict progression”. 

The Meturan version did not understand the sequence nigin-gar tur-tur-gUj^ ni-ba, and 
it interpreted the sign mu as a conjugational prefix, chaining it to the verb sa^ and omitting ni-ba 
altogether. An influence from FUH1. 481 cannot be excluded: 

lu ban-da ''lu'' mu-un-''sa^''-za 

Your little ones whose name had not been called. 

The verb employed by the Meturan scribe is sa^ “to call by name”, as opposed to zu (preserved 
in the Nippur manuscripts only). Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 19) translated: “Le bebe qui n’a pas 
regu son nom”. The most suitable translation for this line is thus; “Did you see my little stillborn 
ones who did not (have time to) know themselves?” 

For the problems concerning the classification of ni as a reflexive pronoun, see Edzard (2003, 
58). For ni-bi-a/ba see also Heimpel (1968,152-5) and Attinger (1993,174-5 and fn. 274). 
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304: For i-nun “ghee” see Stol (1994,194-7). Dishes and offerings are attested, made of a mixture 
of ghee and syrup or honey (Stol 1994,197; Mayer/Sallaberger 2003). The term lal is to be under¬ 
stood as “syrup” rather than “honey”. 

For e-ne dug^, see Attinger (1993, 473 ex. 232). Attinger consider Ur4 as the correct line, but 
N35, N44, N49, Ur6 and XI have di, suggesting the latter to be the correct reading. Ur5, Ur6 and XI 
substitute ®‘®bansur with ®‘®bunig. 

305-306: The ghost of man who was burnt to death is not to be found in the Netherworld (nu- gal, 
“it is not there”). Katz (2003, 215) correctly stressed that this passage should not be considered as 
reflecting the Mesopotamian attitude towards cremation. In her words, 

[w]hen the cause of death is a fire, the soul does not survive as a spirit; it does not reside in 
heaven, but like a smoke the soul fades away into the sky and ceases to exist. This view does 
not teach us about the attitude towards cremation. GEN is very clear that nothing remains of 
the body; in analogy to the interment of the body, cremation would take place after the release 
of the soul. 

Alster (2005,340) commented that 

The man whose body burned up is not present in the underworld at all, since his ghost disap¬ 
peared with the smoke and evaporated into the sky. The point is that that man disappeared 
completely with the smoke and was totally annihilated, both body and soul, and so had no 
place in the realm of the dead at all. 

Alster here adopted Abusch’s view (2002,13) that 

[a]ccording to one Mesopotamian belief, burning the body makes it impossible to give the dead 
person proper funeral rites vdth the consequence that its ghost cannot go to the netherworld. 

Cohen (2005, 99) argued that the ghost of the individual was born at the time of death; such hypo¬ 
thesis must be dismissed in light of the textual evidence provided, among others, by “Atrahasis” 
1214, where the spirit of the individual is the godly part of mankind’s creation and it explains the 
immortality of the soul. 

305: Ur5, Me2andXl havelu bil-bil-la instead of lu bil-la.^”N22 writes bi-dUg-[a] m ([a].an) 
// [igi] nu-mu-de-dUg-[a]m ([a].an). The second part of the line may have either been indented 
or located on a new line. Me2 adds two lines after 1.305 (= Me2 rev. 24-25): 

a-na-as-am k[u-l]i-a-gUjQ nu-bi-in-tar 
en bi-in-t[ar] ku-li-a-gUj^ 

(Enkidu said to Gilgames;) “Why, my friend, did you not avoid this question?.” 

(Gilgames replied;) “I asked, my friend”. 

Pace Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 13) bi in Me2 rev. 25 can be taken as a conjugational prefix rather 
than as a possessive suffix pronoun. Although such prefix is usually written with the ne sign, the 
orthographic variant bi is documented (e.g. Attinger 1993,105). 


393 Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 13) prefer to read the second ne in Me2 as '■x\ 
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306: Ur4, Me2 and XI present slight variants to the general sense of this line. Ur4 inverts the two 
hemistichs and renders!-hi-ni an-na ba-a-e^j-am / gidim-a-ni ki-a nu-ub-tus: “His smoke 
has gone up to heaven, (and) his ghost does not dwell in the Netherworld”. Me2 adds kur-ta, but 
as the verb of the first hemistich is lost in the break, it is not clear how the line was re-worked. 
Finally, XI has “There is no place for his ghost, his smoke has gone up to heaven”, ki-in-gub-ba 
is variant for ki - gub. 


Ur4 = UET 6/158 rev. 6'-16' 

6': This is a line of difficult understanding. Alster (1978, 111) incorrectly transliterated this line lu 
‘‘sumugan lul si-ke^ nam-erim ba-an-tar, without translating it. Pettinato (1992, 42) trans¬ 
lated: “Hai visto colui che e stato stigmatizzato come bugiardo da Sumugan perche ha giurato 
il falso, Thai visto?”; Tournay/Shaffer (1994, 270) opted for “As-tu vu la celui qui a fraude le dieu 
Sumuqan et a fait un faux serment?”. George(2003,777)readlu digir-lul-lul-se-k[ej and trans¬ 
lated: “Did you see the one who cheated the god and swore an oath?” Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 
2 fn. 18) suggested that behind this phrasing there might be a historical figure, and they proposed 
Isbi-Erra as a likely, but not the sole, candidate. Attinger (2008-9,17) offered the following: “Celui 
qui discredite le nom de son dieu, Tas tu vu?”. 

Against the interpretations, which want to read Sumugan, are two compelling elements. First, 
a close parallel is found in a proverb discussed by Alster (1978,104 and 11 and 1997, 60, no. 2.71): 

lul dug^-ga-ab zid dug^-ga-ab lul ba-e-sigj^-ge 

Tell a lie, and then tell the truth, it will be counted as a lie. 

Secondly, sign is clearly lul, and not giri or anse, which one would expect for Sumugan. For lul 
sigjQ, “to insult”, see Nabnitu B 136, lul sig^^ = se-e-lu. lul sigj^ is also attested as synonym of 
lul gar, “to put a lie to (terminative) someone” and “to turn something into a lie” (Attinger 1993, 
598-9). In this line, the former meaning is more suitable, as it describes the resultative action of 
lying before a deity, i. e. insulting him/her, especially when taking an oath. 

The translation “the man who greatly insulted the god” for lu digir lul-lul sig^^-ge^ is 
however not without problems. The main verb is clearly nam-NE.RU - kud and it governs the 
relative clause expressed by (lu) digir lul-lul sig^^^-ge^. This fact has been overlooked by 
previous translations, which either insert a conjunction between the two sentences (Tournay and 
Shaffer and George) or add terms that are not in the Sumerian text (Pettinato). However, nam-NE. 
RU ba-an-kud is a finite form. The noun digir presents another problem, as a dative or a termina¬ 
tive case is expected. This is suggested by analogy with the verb lul ga- ga mentioned above. 

A solution, which solves some of the syntactical problems of the sentence, is to take lu not as 
the subject of the dependent clause, but as the subject of the main clause: “The man took an oath 
that greatly insults the god, did you see him?” The subject of the relative clause therefore becomes 
nam-NE.RU. The sense of the sentence does not change, but it takes into accounts the highlighted 
issues. 

7': Ur4 consistently uses the verbal chain i-ni-du^-am, “I saw (him) there,” instead of the more 
common form bi-dUg-am “I saw (him),” whenever Enkidu answers Gilgames. 

8': Alster (1991a, 36 fn. 7) read this line: ki-a-nag-nag(!) kur-ra-[ke^ la-ba-an-t]a-ra-te 
enmen-a i-nag-e and translated: ‘“He does [not] approach the place where the water is served 
in the netherworld, he drinks in thirst’ (i.e. he is always thirsting for water)”. He pointed out that 
“according to UET 6/158 [= Ur4], eternal thirst was the lot of the deceased person who had paid no 
respect to the word of his father and mother (...) or who had committed perjury (...),” but offered no 
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explanations about how he reaches this conclusion. Collation, however, confirmed that, in analogy 
to 1. 7, the first six signs of this line are ki-a-nag sag kur-ra. After the break, the first intelligible 
sign is possibly a ta, followed by ra. The ki-a-nag is a place for libation to the dead, well attested 
in the Presargonic and in the Ur III periods (Sallaberger 1993, 63-5). 

9'-14': Already Cavigneaux/al-Ravd (2000b, 2) suggested that these lines, which refer to the 
citizen(s) of Girsu, the Sumerians and the Akkadians, and the Amorites could hint to “une bataille 
precise ou les Amorrites ecraserent les Sumero-Akkadiens du Sud ou, d’une fa?on plus generale, a 
la situation catastrophique de ‘Empire d’Ur III finissant”. Noticeably, only the Ur tradition preserves 
what seems to be a historical allusion to recent events. The citizens of Girsu are also mentioned in 
Ur6,1.15. Cavigneaux and al-Rawi (2000b, 4 and fn. 24) interpreted the latter as a description of one 
single citizen of Girsu, stationed in the Netherworld and beaten by Gilgames at the libation place 
of his parents. In this case as well, they understand the line historically and suggest Utu-hegal as 
a likely candidate for the dumu gir-su'“, as he defended Girsu against Ur’s expansionism in at 
least one occasion. 

That there existed a long tradition of animosity between Lagas and Ur is fairly well attested 
since before the Old Akkadian period (e. g. Volk 1992 and Carroue 1994). More recently, Widell 
(2004, 4-5) re-examined the problems concerning the proposed conflict between the two cities. 
However, it is hard to determine whether Ur4 (and Ur6) refer to specific historical events or rather 
speaks in general terms. 

9': Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 7 commentary to 1. 23) restore dumu gir-su''* a *i[l--*i]l' 
a-a-na u ama-na, and translate “le citoyen de Girsu qui portait (ou peut-etre enlevait, retirait, 
refusait?) Teau a son pere et a son mere”. George (2003, 769) restores dumu gir-su ki a-n[ir?-k] 
e J a-a-na u ama-na, and translated: ‘‘Did you see the citizen of Girsu at the place of sighs of 
his father and his mother?” {ibidem, 777). Collation of Ur4 has not yielded fruitful results. As such, 
the transliteration followed in the present edition is: dumu gir-su'“ a ''x x'' a-a-na it ama-na. 

11': For su ra, ‘‘to beat, to pat”, see Karahashi (2000,165-6). su ra is mostly employed when the 
manufacturing of tablets is meant, although it can on occasion indicate physical or mental abuse, 
as it seems to be the case here. The verb gaba dub has no parallels. The reading of dub as dub is 
secured by the following syllable bu. Whether this verb is as a phonetic variant of gaba dub, ‘‘to 
smash the chest”, analogous to verbs such as sag dub, ‘‘to smash the head”, or a dub ‘‘to break 
the wings”, is a matter of speculation. I prefer to see it as a synonym of verbs such as gaba ri and 
gaba ru- gu, ‘‘to confront, to oppose,” upon which I based the translation offered here. As this line 
is Enkidu’s response to Gilgames’s inquiring about the citizens of Girsu, the lu dis-ta-am has to 
refer to the latter. Each one of them faces a thousand Amorites. 

According to the second hemistich, the shade of the citizen of Girsu is incapable of beating the 
Amorites. I understand gidim-a-ni as the subject of su ra. The same shade is also incapable of 
opposing them. 

12': The verbal chain of this line presents a few problems. Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 7) trans¬ 
lated: ‘‘Les Amorrites au bord du lieu de libations, a I’entree des Enters (/cur), ils me (?) font passer 
devant eux (?)”, thus highlighting the problems of the verbal form bi-ib-dab^-be-en. A first or 
second person seems unlikely here, as nowhere else in the context of Enkidu’s answers are they 
attested. George (2003, 777, w3) disregarded the suffix -en: ‘‘In the place where the libations of 
water are offered at the top of the netherworld, the Amorite takes first place" (italics his). Attinger 
(2008-9, 17) offered ‘‘A I’endroit des libations, au sommet du kur, les Amorrites m’ont pris devant 
eux" (italics his). Like Attinger, I preferred to retain the first person suffix. 

By analogy with the construction igi-rposs. pron.-i- terminative, ‘‘in front of, before X”, a com¬ 
parable construction with the locative -a can be suggested. Thus, igi-ba here means ‘‘before it” i. e. 
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the libation place. The best translation for this line is then: “The Amorites made me accept water 
in front of them at the libation place at the top of the Netherworld”. 

13'-14': The fate of the citizens of Sumer and Akkad is not pleasant: they are to eat dust and drink 
dirty water, a fate shared by all mankind according to the first millennium IsD. They share the same 
destiny as Gilgames’s parents (see below), as they are stationed near the ki-lul-la, where they are 
doomed to drink muddy water. For ki-lul-la as “place of murder” see Alster (1995, 382 with refer¬ 
ences). The following translations are possible for this expression: “at the place of telling lies”, 
“at the place of the murder” and by extension also “murder” (Geller 1997,105). For ki-lul-la as 
sagastu, “murder”, see Hallo/van Dijk (1968, 81); Zgoll (1997,411-2 with references and discussion); 
and Attinger (2008-9,17 fn. 177). George (2003, 777) preferred to render the term as “from the place 
of the massacre”. 

A parallel is provided by DUrN 1. 58, which reads: a-g[in^ k]i-''lul‘'-la ur-‘*namma dug 
gaz-gin^ a-ba-ni-in-taka^-as, “after they had abandoned Ur-Namma at the place of murder as 
if he were a broken jar”. Fliickiger-Hawker (1999,169) interpreted ki-lul-la as “the dwelling place 
of a gedim ‘spirit’ (of a dead person) associated with evil and whose case has not yet been decided 
by Utu”. This interpretation is based upon a text published by Alster (1991a, 27), who suggested 
that the incantation was performed in a family setting “to establish the proper funeral cult, which 
permitted the spirits to find peace in the netherworld and to be a threat to the living”. Noteworthy 
for the understanding of Ur4 are 11.109-120 of the incantation: they describe different procedures 
performed for the ghost of the dead person, depending on whether his judgment has or has not 
taken place. In the first case (11.109-112), water is libated for the ghost - thus implying that funerary 
offerings can occur. In the second case (11.117-120), the ghost who has not been judged frightens 
men in their dreams, acts badly “from the ki-lul-la”, which Alster translated as the “place of the 
murder” (75) and turns the living men into ghosts. The mention of the ki-lul-la in Ur4 may reflect 
this practice. 

16': For this line, discussing the fate of Gilgames’s parents, see above, 11. 8-9. That Gilgames is 
inquiring about the status of his parents in the Netherworld is to a certain extent puzzling, as this 
implies that they were dead and he had knowledge of this fact. Gilgames was, at least from the 
Ur III period on, considered to be the son of the goddess Ninsumun (Wilcke 2001) and of Lugal- 
banda, a deified king of Uruk (Wilcke 1987). Whereas Lugalbanda was mortal, and a cult dedicated 
to him is attested since the Ur III period (Wilcke 1987,118-120), there is at present no evidence of the 
mortality of the goddess Ninsumun. Neither Lugalbanda nor Ninsumun are explicitly mentioned 
in this text. Moreover, according to the Meturan version of DG, in an attempt to console Gilgames 
about his imminent death, an as yet unidentified deity encourages him to go to the place where 
the Anuna reside (the Netherworld) and where he will meet, among others, his father (a-a), his 
ancestor (pap-bil-ga), his mother (ama) and his sisters (nin^) (DG, Meturan version 108-109 // 
198-199, see Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 2000a, 29 and 32.) Thus, besides the more official tradition which 
maintained Gilgames’s divine ancestry, another one clearly existed, in which Gilgames was son of 
mortals. For the significance of this tradition see Chapter VII. 

Attinger (2008-9, 17) translated this line as follows: “Tout [deux] boivent I’eau du kinim, 
[de Teau ...]”. He preferred not to read ki-l[ul-la a-lu-a], but opted instead for a reading ki 
ni[m-ma] (high place) suggested originally by Wilcke (1969, 81 fn. 337), since the former reading 
is for him problematic both from the epigraphic and stylistic viewpoints. Collation of Ur4 does not 
help in solving the matter, as the line breaks off after ki, so that only the first part of the ensuing 
sign is preserved. My reconstruction is based on 1. 9. 
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Ur6 = UET6/l 60 rev. I'-IS' 

l'-18': Originally, UET 6/1 60 had not been attributed to any specific Gilgames’s composition, as 
the portion preserved did not contain sufficient material to ascribe it any of the preserved texts. 
When the text was published, it was called “A Newr Gilgames Epic Tale” (Gadd/Kramer 1963, 7). 
Tournay/Shaffer (1994, 273 fn. h) pointed out that the tablet could also belong to GH A, wrhereas in 
his catalogue of the Ur tablets discovered in the scribal school at no 7 Quiet Street, Charpin (1986, 
447) classified the text as “Fin d’un des mythes de Gilgames.” The ambiguity of UET 6/160 is to be 
attributed to the fact that when Gadd copied the tablet, he only copied the reverse, and neglected 
the badly damaged obverse completely. However, more recent copies of the obverse by A. West- 
enholz and M.-C. Ludwig (2009, 73) as well as the tablet’s photographs show that UET 6/1 60 is a 
manuscript of GEN. Obv. 1 corresponds to 1. 287 in the present edition. 

1': The first line of the reverse is almost completely lost. No signs are identifiable. It is also possible 
that additional lines preceded rev. 1' of Ur6, although given the state of preservation of the tablet it 
is impossible to establish how many lines are actually lost. 

2'-3': The usage of the verb in the plural mam supports the argument that Enkidu is alive and 
comes back to the city of Uruk with Gilgames, despite the fact that he is not mentioned by name. 
unug''‘-se can be safely restored on the basis of 1.5', which mentions Gilgames’s palace, and 1. 6', 
describing the people of Uruk and Kulaba. The return of the heroes to Uruk fits nicely with the 
overall plot of GEN. The composition is set in Uruk at least from the moment Inana transplants the 
halub-tree in her garden (11. 34-37). When the ball and the stick fall into the Netherworld, Gilgames 
is weeping at the entrance to the Netherworld (see 11.164 fll.), while Enkidu is in the Netherworld 
looking for them. The two heroes must have left Uruk for the Netherworld, despite the fact that the 
text does not provide any actual description of their trip. 

Gilgames’s decision to return to Uruk is connected with his parents’ fate as described in Ur4 
11.10-11, where they are said to be drinking muddy water at the ki -lul- la. In spite of the fact that Ur4 
and Ur6 are not two portion of the same tablets, but are two different manuscripts, they represent 
a single stream of the tradition, especially considering that when Gilgames performs the proper 
rituals for his parents in Ur6, the latter are ordered to drink clean water, in clear opposition to the 
muddy water they are said to drink in Ur4. 

4': The line is extremely problematic, and it is solved differently by the scholars who studied it. 
Tournay/Shaffer (1994, 272, fn. 40-41) transliterated and translated; 

'®‘®’su-kar(sic!) a-kar-ra-ke^ gidri-a su-da gid-da / da-da-ra-se mi-ni-in-gid/ku^ 
La hache, la code de mailles, les sceptre, il les retire; il les depose a cote de lui. 

Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 8) presented the following reading: 

'®‘®’su-kar a-kar-ra e PA.A-se? a-gid-x[....]/ da-da-ra-se mi-ni-in-m[un 
Les outils, Tequipement, le..., le lance (?) il Ten *revetit (?) 

The verb mii is possibly a variant for mur^Q (Cavigneaux/al-Rawi 2000b 8, commentary to 1. 3'). 
George (2003, 769) chose: 

'®‘®’su-kar a-kar-ra-ke^ pa-a-su a-gid-[da]/ da-da-ra-se mi-ni-in-k[uj 
Gear and equipment, hatchet and spear he put [away] in the store. 

Civil (1994, 72) discussed the meaning and attestation of the term ®‘®su-kar (see commentary 
to 11. 14 and 15). a-kar, attested with and without the wood determinative, is discussed by the 
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editors PSD A/ll s. v. 73-74. The term means “implement, tool, utensil(s)”. The sign after a-kar-ra is 
certainly Gis. This is followed by the Akkadian term pdsu, a type of axe. The term is attested as early 
as the Old Akkadian period and it is used in OB Gilgames, Yale Tablet col. vi 240 ([“^GIS i]l-te-qe 
pa-si, “Gilgames took up the axes”. For additional references see CAD P s. v. 267-8). a-gid-da (PSD 
A/ll s.v. 65), is most likely modeled on the more common term for “spear”, gid-da. 

For da-da-ra, “sash, girdle”, see MSL 16, 87, da-da-ra = nen-bu-tum. The compound verb 
da-da-ra-se dug^ “to gird on” has been analyzed by Attinger (1993, 455-9). A verb dug^ does not 
fit with the traces of the last preserved sign, unless we understand it as tu = du, an orthographic 
variant of dug^. Despite this, I emend dug^ in the present context and I propose; 

'®‘"’su-kar a-kar-ra ®‘®pa-a-su a-gid-[da]/da-da-ra-se mi-ni-in-d[ug^!] 

He entered wearing the tools, the implements, his axe and spear. 

6'-7': The collective joy expressed by the various social classes, as well as by Gilgames himself 
(1.5), is to be attributed to both the return of the heroes from the Netherworld adventure as well as 
to the establishment of the statues that the citizens are looking upon. For a parallel, see Gilg. VI 
169-179, where the people of Uruk gather in joy around Gilgames and Enkidu returning to the city 
after the defeat of the Bull of Heaven. George’s suggestion (2003, 52-3) that these might be statues 
representing Gilgames’s parents is in my opinion correct, considering the offerings to his parents 
that he makes in what follows. 

8': Tournay/Shaffer (1994, 273, fn. 45) transliterated sag mu-un-na mi-ni-in-il, and translated 
“il [Gilgames] s’avance, la tete haute”, accepting the presence of two verbal chains, although one 
has no verbal base; Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 8) emended the second verbal chain as mu-un- 
na- «mi.ni.in-ag», attributing the mistake to a possible confusion between the verb sag il and 
the verb a ag. George (20 03, 769) followed this suggestion and emends mu.un.na.<il> /mi.ni. 
in.ag\, suppling the verb. 

I retained mi-ni-in-il!; an incorrect prefix chain mu-un-na- was abandoned rather than 
erased, and followed by the incorrect verbal root ag, seemingly influenced by the next line, instead 
of the correct il. “To proudly raise the head” for sag il, or, more subtly, “to solemnly raise the 
head,” are both suitable translations for this verb. 

9': In the compound verb a ag, the pronominal suffix -bi modifying the nominal element is a 
collective referring to the agent of the following line (Gilgames’s parents, whom he incites to drink 
clear water). 

11': This line is problematic. The first hemistich is clear, but the second presents problems. The 
verb dirig has a wide range of meaning, but it is to my knowledge never attested to describe the 
extension of the day. That there are degrees of temporality implied here seems to be supported by 
1.8', where dawn is described. This is the moment when Gilgames raises his head and instructs 
to his parents to drink clean water (11. 9'-10'). Then, it appears that the day had not yet reached 
its middle (sa^), immediately followed by the verb dirig. The verb dirig can be occasionally a 
synonym of u^, “to sail, to float”, metaphorically applied here (the day has not yet reached its 
middle, but it was sailing = passing). Alternatively, this verb is not governed by ud, but it refers to 
Gilgames; “The day was not half done, (but) he had excelled...”. 

The second verb of the second hemistich is also problematic. The expression aga-bi in-si- 
TAG.NE is ambiguous as neither the reading of the verb nor the reading of the final morpheme is 
secured. Furthemore, aga is also problematic, as given the context the term could be either the 
crovm or the axe. Tournay/Shaffer (1994, 274) translated; “Le jour n’est pas encore a sa moitie, il 
s’en faut de peu, il [Gilgamesh] ceint satiare”, interpreting the last verbal chain in-si-tag-de. Cav¬ 
igneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 8) opted for: “Midi etait a peine passe qu’ils touchaient sa couronne (?)”, 
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pointing out that the crown could belong to either Utu (?) or the statue (see commentary to 1.11). 
George (2003, 777) translated: “The day was not half gone by, ..., they were ...”. Finally, Attinger 
(2008-9,18) opted for “H n’etait pas meme midi,... on en etait encore a tisserpour elle (la statue?) 
une couronne” (italics his). 

Shaffer and Tournay’s solution - i. e. taking the verb as a singular form - fits with the other 
verbs in the sentence. The meaning of tag in this context, however, remains difficult to pinpoint. 
The primary meaning “to touch” is hardly apt. Most likely, tag is to be understood as Akkadian 
rakdsum and the line is to be translated: “The day was not half done, (but) he (=Gilgames) had 
excelled, (so) he ties the crown on”. For rakdsum used in this sense see CAD R s. v. 96-7. 

In spite of the fact that George does not offer any philological commentary to this line, he 
interprets UET 6/1, 60: 6'-14' within a very specific framework (see George 2003, 52-3; see also 
Tournay and Shaffer 1994,272-4 and below for the same interpretation). In his opinion, the passage 
describes the institution of funerary rites by Gilgames, and it is an etiology for such rites. Whereas 
George might be correct in claiming that the present scene describes Gilgames’s institution of 
proper funerary rites for his parents, I think that he does not provide sufficient evidence to claim 
that the passage in itself is the foundation myth of such rituals. The various fates of the ghosts in 
the Netherworld assume the existence of funerary rites performed by the living. Tournay/Shaffer 
(1994,272) had reached a similar conclusion, with slight variations in the transliteration and trans¬ 
lation of the text, as one can notice by the heading they provided for the section pertaining to the 
Ur ending of GEN: “Retour de Gilgamesh et rituel funeraire”. There is however no need to imply 
a foundation myth in this passage. Rather, his parents’ grim fate in the Netherworld, described in 
Ur4, prompts Gilgames to institute proper funerary cults in their honor, a fact that presumably he 
had in the past neglected. 

12'-13': For the verb in these lines see now Cavigneaux/al-Rawi (2000b, 8, commentary to line 15 
and fn. 36). The verb sub is interpreted as an Akkadianism, modeled on a form gihld/kihuld nadum, 
“to perform a funerary rite”. See also George (2003, 53 fn. 130). Jagersma (2007, 293 and fn. 15) 
followed by Attinger (2008-9,17 fn. 185) preferred to translate ki-hul as “mourning place”. 

13': For a nine day-festival associated to Gilgames, see now George’s discussion (2003,126-8) with 
textual and bibliographical references. The festival in honor of Gilgames took place during the 
month of Abu, the fifth month of the year, corresponding to the Sumerian 3"* millennium month of 
NE-NE-gar. 

16': This line describes Gilgames rejecting the people of Girsu. In light of line Ur411.4-6, Gilgames 
is performing funerary rites from which not only his parents, but also the citizens of Girsu, are 
trying to benefit (see for a parallel from the Classical world, Odyssey XI). As Gilgames’ aim is to 
perform the rites for his own parents, and not for anybody else, he is trying to keep away any other 
unwelcome spirit. 

For a si-ig-ga see PSD A/I s. v. a-si-ga, 163b-164a, “settled water, clear water”. The transla¬ 
tion of the Sumerian is based on evidence from the Nippur Forerunners to Hh XX-XII89-91: a-sag^ 
a si-ga/ a-sag^ a kala-ga/ a-sag^ a lu-a. In this context, a si-ga is equated to the Akkadian 
zaku, and is in clear opposition with a lu-a, roiled water (what Gilgames’s parents were drinking 
according to Ur41.11). 
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H 157 = Me2 rev. 27'-29' 

27': The verb sag^ sag (Karahashi 2000, 147-8) is often attested in combination vyith the com¬ 
pound verb mur ug^, “to despair”. The Meturan variant mu-ra-a-ni supports a reading mur for 
the sign har in connection vyith this compound verb. 

28': Cavigneaux/al-Ravyi (2000b, 5 and fn. 31) pointed out the fact that this is one of the several 
stock phrases associated vyith Gilgames. 

29': The last line of Me2 is a catch-line, parallel to GH A1.1 and meant to connect the end of GEN 
vyith the beginning of GH A. Cavigneaux/al-Ravyi (2000b, 5-6 and 13) stressed the alleged contra¬ 
diction the catch-line creates, since in their opinion Enkidu has died during his trip to the Nether- 
vyorld, vyhereas he is alive in GH A. They solve this apparent contradiction by claiming that if logi¬ 
cally the catch-line does not make sense, on an abstract level it does, as “c’est la hantise de la mort 
qui pousse Gilgames dans se quete et qui, au dela des episodes anecdotiques, donne son sens a la 
legende” (2000b, 5). Although this conclusion is correct, there is in my opinion no real contradic¬ 
tion and Me2 29 also makes sense from the narratological point of vievy, as Enkidu is alive, and not 
dead, vyhen he returns from the Nethervyorld. 


Colophons and Doxologies 

N22 preserves a line follovying 1. 306. After this line a single sign is visible, collated but not read¬ 
able. It could be part of either the colophon or the doxology. George (2003,769) considers it a catch¬ 
line and reads Hu? X igi'' [bi-d]Ug-a. 

N44 preserves part of the doxology, follovying 1.306, and separated from the end of the compo¬ 
sition by a double horizontal line. The doxology reads [...] za-mi. 

N49 preserves a colophon, vyhich reads 2 su-si 54, that is to say (2x60)-i-54= 174, the number of 
lines that this manuscript vyould contain if preserved in its entirety. 

Me2 also preserves the colophon, vyhich describes the tablet as a school exercise, [...] mu-bi 
im-gid-da. 

Ur6 is the only extant manuscript, vyhich preserves a complete doxology; 

ur-sag “^bil-ga-mes dumu ‘^nin-sumun-ka za-mi-zu dug-ga-am. 

XI preserves the personal name digir-se-me, a portion of the colophon naming the scribe vyho 
authored the tablet. In addition, it contains a numerical notation (3x60-i-20-i-l) adding up to 
201 lines, vyhich vyere originally vyritten on the manuscript. 


Appendix 

Reconstruction of Problematic Manuscripts 

1. N44 

Col. i: [...] 12-37 [...] 

Col. ii: [...] 61-86 [...] 98-112 [...] 

Col. ill; 127-148 [...] 158-170 
Col iv; [...] 177-229 
Col. v: 230-276 [...] 

Col. vi: [...] [...] 301-306 
Doxology 

Average of some 56 lines per columns (obverse contains 11. 1-170, average of 56.5 11. per column; 
reverse contains 11.171-end, similar average except for column vi). 

Column VI (The first preserved lines reads [...]-e) 

Undetermined number of lines lost 


r. [...]-e 

= unplaced 

2’. [...] x-e 

= unplaced 

3’. [...]-dUg-am / [...]-ak 

= 1. 287 

4’. [...]-dab5-[a]-ni 

= 1. 288 

5’. [...] [n]a 

= 1. 289 

[... a]m 

= 1. 289 

least seven lines missing 

15’. [...] 

= 1. 290 

16’. [...]-ak 

= 1. 290 

17’. [...] sub-ba i-gu -e 

= 1. 291 

bo 

= 1. 269 

[...] a-na-gin^ an-ak 

= 1. 269 

19’. [...] ^ar-gu,-e 

= 1. 270 

20’.[...]-e 

= 1. 301 

[...] bl-dUg-am igi [...] a-na an-ak 

= 1. 301 

21’. nii digir-re-e-ne al-nii 

= 1. 302 

22’. nigin-gar tur-tur-gUj^ nl-[...] nu-zu 

= 1. 303 

[...] bl-dUg-am igi bl-dUg-am [...] 

= 1. 303 

23’. ^‘^bansur kug-sig^ kug-babbar lal [... 

]-nun =1.304 

e-ne im-di-[e]-ne 

= 1. 304 

24’. [...] bil-la igi bl-dUg-[a]m 

= 1. 305 

[...] nu-mu-de-dUg-''am'' 

= 1. 305 

25’. [...]-ni nu-gal i-bl-ni an [...(-e-e^j 

= 1. 306 


[...] za-ml 


Total; 26 lines + 
Total: 31 lines + 
Total: 53 lines 
Total; 58 lines 
Total; 46 lines -i- 
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2. Ur5 

Obverse 


1. 

[|ii§tar-iCAK-ra igi bi-[duj 



a-na-gin^ i-g[al] 

292 

2. 

'■a''-se ama-gUjg lu he-en-na-ab-[be] 



Ti bur^j-ra-ni-a 

293 

3. 

[giissag-du ninda pad-pad-ra-ni 



a bi-ib-dul-la-a 

294 

4. 

[l]u ur!-ta sub-ba igi bi-dUg 



a-na-gin^ i-gal 

281 

5. 

[gud]-gin^ al-gurum-ma uh im-da-ab-gu^ 

286 

6. 

[lii a]-a ama-na-ke^ 
sa bi-in-dug^-ga 

297 

7. 

[igi b[i-dUg a-na-gin^ i-gal 

297 

8. 

[ibila[ ba-an-da-kar [...[ a 


9. 

[...[ GAM su al-dag-dag-ge 

298 

10. 

[...[ a-a-na ama!-na 

[...[-''teg-ga-dam'' igi bi-du^ 



[...] i-gal 

295 

11. 

traces 

296? 


Reverse 


1. [u-ni al-bar a]-ni [al-bar u gid] 

al-[gu^-e] 

a-[ses al-nag-nag uru bar-ra-a al-tus] 286a 

2. [...] sub-ba igi bi-[dUg] 

a-na-gin^ [i-gal] 287 

3. [ki ama-ni] sag-du nu-un-dab^-[be] 

'■dam''-a-ni er ba-ni-ib-seg-seg 288 

4. [...ed]in-na nu 

[...]-ma igi bi-du^ 

a-na-gin^i-gal 289 

5. [...]-ta su?-ta im-da-dul 289a 

6. [...] ki-sigjQ-ga nu-tuku 

[igi b]i-dUg 

[a-na-gin^j i-gal 290 

7. ninda pad!-pad-ra-a-ni 

[...s]ub-ba i-gu^-e! 291 

8. [nigin]-gar-ra ''tur''-[tur-guJ ni-bi nu-zu 

a-na-[gin^...] 303 

Upper Edge 

1. ®‘"bunig-ga [...] 304 

2. [Ijii bil bil [...] 

[...] igi bi-d[uj 


305 
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3. 

Obverse 


1. 

''lu’' ki me-a-ka sub-ba igi bi-dUg 

= 287 

2. 

ki '■ama''-ni '■sag''-d[u-ni nu]-mu-un-dabg-be / 

= 288 

3. 

[da]m-ni!^®^ er ba-se^-seg '■gidim''-a-ni 



edin-na ba-an-nu 

= 288 and 289 

4. 

[...] ''x NEKiDA"' igi bi-dUg-X^®^ 

= ? 

5. 

[...] KID X NE X [x x] igi? mu-un-x-en 

= ? 

6. 

[...] ''x sub-ba'' [igi b]i-dUg 

= 281 or 285 

7. 

[...]-x 

= 282 or 286? 

8. 

[...]-x 

= ? 

9. 

[...]-x 

= ? 

10. 

[...]-en? 

= ? 

11. 

Uii" [...]-x 

= ? 


[...] X ba-an-TE.A.AS 

= ? 

12. 

[...] X ib-bal-la-e 

= ? 

13. 

[...-d]Ug-am X x 

= 297? 

14. 

[... a]l-dag-dag-ge 

= 298 

15. 

[...]-ib-bal-e 

= 299 

16. 

[...]al-guye 

= 300 

17. 

[... b]i-dUg 

= 290 

18. 

[su-su-ub-be utul-a ninda pad-pad-ra] sag sila sub-ba i-gu^e 

= 291 

19. 

[...]-la/[...] bi-dUg 

= 303 

20. 

[®‘®bansur kug-sig^^ kug-babbar lal i-nun-t]a e-ne im-di-ne 

= 304 

21. 

[...] X bi-iCAxx-a 

= ? 

22. 

[...]-en ki-a i-iCAxx-ga 

= ? 


Undetermined amount of lines lost. 

Reverse 

Possibly one to three lines lost 

r. [im-mi-gi^-gi^-ne im-mi-gi^-gi^-ne?] 

2’. [unug‘'‘-se] '■im-mi-gi^-gi^‘'-[ne] 

3’. [u]ru-bi im-mi-gi^-gi^-n[e] 

4’. ®‘®su-kar a-kar-ra ®‘®pa-a-su a-gid-[da] da-da-ra-se mi-ni-in-d[ugj 
5’. e-gal-la-na hul-''hur-la mi-ni-in-gar 

6’. gurus ki-sikil unug''‘-ga sag-tuku bur-siim-ma ''kur-Iaba''’] 

7’. alam-bi igi mu-un-bar-bar-re-ne im-ma-hul-hul-la 
8’. '*utu ga-nun-na-ta e-a-na sag «mu-un-na» mi-ni-in-il! 


394 The placing of most of the lines in Ur6, obverse, is tentative. In the textual matrix are only those lines, which are 
secured. 

395 Looks line in. 

396 Undetermined number of signs lost or abraded. 

397 Ludwig’s copy (2009, 73) indicates the presence of a sign, unclear and unexpected, since Ur6 tends to write 
bi-dUg. Here one would expect either a or am, but neither is born by the traces. 
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9’. a-bi mu-un-da-an-ag 

10’. a-a-gUjj, u ama-gUjg a si-dg-ga nag-ze-en"' 

ir. ud nu-mu-un-da-sag(MAS) am-da-dirig / aga-bi in-si-tag-ne 

12’. '^bil-ga-mes-e ki hul-a ba-an-sub 

13’. ud 9-kam ki hul-a ba-an-sub 

14’. '■gurus’' ki-sikil unug''‘-ga sag-tuku bur-sum-ma kul-aba''* er ba-se^-seg 

15’. bi-in-dug^-ga-gin^-nam 

16’. dumu gir-su''‘-a zag bi-in-tag 

17’. a-a-gUjj, u ama-gUj^, a si-ig-ga nag-ze-en 

18’. ur-sag “^bil-ga-mes dumu '^nin-sun-ka za-mi-zu dugj-ga-am 

4. 

(= MS 3361 and 2887) 

Column iii 

(rr2) 

237. traces 

238. a-a '^en-ki inim-[bi ba-e-de-gub] 

239. ur-sag sul ‘^’[utu-ra dumu ‘*nin-gal-e tud-da gu mu-na-de-e] 

240. ne-se ab-l[al kur-ra gal um-ma-an-takaj 

241. subur-a-ni kur-ta [e^de-mu-na-ab] 

241a. ur-sag sul ‘^ut[u dumu ‘^nin-gal-e] 

242. ab-lal kur-r[a gal im-ma-an-takaj 

243. subur-a-ni "^en-ki-dUjQ [im-ma-da-ra-ab-e^j-de] 

244. gu-ni-da gii [mu-ni-in-la ne mu-un-su-ub-be] 

245. en tar-re [im-mi-in-kus-u-ne] 

247. nu-us-ma-ab-be-[en ku-li-gUj^ nu-us-ma-ab-be-en] 

246. a-ag-ga [kur-ra igi bi-in-duj 

248. LOST 

(rrl) 

249. traces 

250. gis gis [su bi-in-tag-ga sag^-zu ba-e-hul] 

251. gis gis-ur [sumun-a-gin^ uh bi-in-tag] 

252. gal^-la me-[na-am ga-an-si-...] 

253. gal^-la ki-in-[dar-gin^ sahar-ra ab-si] 

254. en-e bil [Ug bi-in-dug^ sahar-ra ba-da-an-tus] 

254a.nu-us-ma-ab-[be ...] 

255. lii dumu-ni dis-am igi [bi-du^-am igi bi-du^-am a-na-gin^ i-gal] 

256. ®‘®gag e-garg-r[a-na ab-ru a gig-ga i-i] 

257. lu dumu-ni min-a[m igi bi-du^-am igi bi-du^-am a-na-gin^ i-gal] 

258. segj^min-am ab-tus [ninda al-gu^-e] 

259. lu '■dumu''-ni es5-a]m igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ i-gal] 

260. ‘'“"ummud dag-s]i-ke^a i-nag-nag] 

261. lu dumu-ni limmu-am ]igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ i-gal] 


398 Collated on photographs, courtesy of Prof. Andrew George. Dr. Alexandra Kleinerman collated the manuscript 
in November 2011. 
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262. lii anse limmu la-gin^ [sag^-ga-ni al-hul] 

263. lii dumu-ni ia-am ig[i bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ i-gal] 

264. dub-sar sagg-ga-[gin^ a-ni gal bi-in-taka^ e-gal si-sa-bi 
ba-an-ku,-ku,] 

4 4 -' 

265. lu dumu-ni as-am i[gi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ i-gal] 

266. lu apin la-gin^ [sag^-ga-ni al-hul] 

267. lu dumu-ni imin-am [igi bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ i-gal] 

268. dub-us digir-re-e-n[e-ke^ ®‘"gu-za ib-tus di-da gis ba-tuku] 

269. lu ibila nu-tuku igi [bi-dUg-am igi bi-dUg-am a-na-gin^ i-gal] 

270. ''segj 2 gis-ur-ra''-[gin^ ninda al-gu^-e] 

Column iv 
(rr2) 

292. traces 

294. [®‘"sag]-du as nig pad-pad-ra-ni nig he-eb-gul-e 

293. '^‘"’targul^ bur^j-ra-ni a he-mu-na-de-e 

287. lii me-a sub-ba igi bi-dUg-a igi i-dUg-a a-na-gin^ i-gal 

288. ama-ni sag-du-ni nu-un-dab^ dam-a-ni ugu-ni // er gig mu-''x'''“’‘’-seg-seg 

289. adg-da-a-ni edin-na an-nu 

301. ''lu'' ug^ digir-ra-ni mu-un-ugg-ga igi bi-dUg-am / igi '■i-dUg''-a a-na-gin^ i-gal 

302. gis-nu digir-re-e-ne-ke^ i-nu a girin '■mu-un''-nag-nag 

281. lu ur-ta sub-ba igi bi-dUg-a igi i-''dUg''-a a-na-gin^ i-gal 

282. '■giri''-pad-ra-ni su gibil nu-''ub''-silim 


286a.u-ni al-bar a-ni li ses al-''gu^‘'-e // a-ses al-nag-nag uru'^’ bar-ra al-tus 
295. lu inim ama a-a-na-ka ni nu-teg-ge^g-e-dam // igi bi-dUg-a igi i-dUg-a 
a-na-gin^ i-gal 

297. lii as ama a-a-na-ka sag bi-sal-la // igi bi-dUg- am igi i-dUg-a a-na-gin^ i-gal 

299. lii mu digir-ra-ni sag bi-in-sal-la igi bi-dUg-am / igi i-dUg-a 
a-na-gin^ i-gal 

300. gidim-a-ni ii ses al-gu^-e a ses al-nag-nag 

290. gidim lii ninda sigj^ nu-tuku-a igi bi-dUg-am igi i-dUg-a a-na-gin^ i-gal 

291. [su-s]u-ub-be iitul-a ninda pad-pad-ra-ni sag sila sub-ba i-gu^-e 

303. nigin-gar tur-tur-gu^g ni-bi nu-zu igi bi-dUg-am igi i-dUg-a a-na-gin^ i-gal 

304. ■®‘®'bunig kug-sig^^ kug-babbar-ra lal i-nun e-ne im-di-/e-ne 

305. [l]u bil-bil-la igi bi-dUg-a igi i-dUg-a a-na-gin^ i-gal 

306. gidim-a-ni ki-in-gub-a nu-gal i-bi-ni an-na ba-/e 


digir-se-me 
201 = 3x60-1-20-1-1 


399 Traces of one sign, most likely ki. 

400 Not UN, as expected. The scribe of XI writes the on sign quite differently (see previous line). Maybe an erroune- 


ous BA. 
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Table of Concordances - Line Numbering of GEN, ll. 269-306 


Present Edition 

George 2003 

Attinger 2008-9 

269 

al 

269 

270 

a2 

270 

271 

bl 

271 

272 

b2 

272 

273 

cl 

273 

274 

c2 

274 

275 

dl 

275 

276 

d2 

276 

277 

el 

277 

278 

e2 

278 

279 

gl 

gl 

280 

g2 

g2 

281 

fl 

fl 

282 

f2 

f2 

283 

hi 

hi 

284 

h2 

h2 

285 

il 

289 

286 

i2 

290 (/288) 

- 

il 

287 

286a 

i2 

288 

287 

ol 

291 

288 

o2 

292 

289 

pi 

292a 

289a 

P2 

- 

290 

qi 

293 

291 

q2 

294 

292 

kl 

295 

293 

k2-3 

296 

294 

k4 

297 

295 

11 

11 

296 

12 

12 

297 

ml 

ml 

298 

m2 

m2 

299 

nl 

nl 

300 

n2 

n2 

301 

si 

298 

302 

s2 

299 

303 

rl 

300 

304 

r2 

301 

305 

tl 

302 

306 

t2 

303 
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Indexes 


The long passages provided in Chapter V, the examples of alliteration, the textual matrix and the manuscripts recon¬ 
structed in the appendix are not indexed here. Only relevant Akkadian terms are listed below. Numbers in bold indi¬ 
cate the lines of GEN where one can find the terms indexed. Orthographic variants to GEN are not listed. The reader is 
invited to consult the textual matrix. 

Selected Akkadian Terms 


diku 

duprdnu/dap(a)rdnu 

2A7 

31 fn.l26, 43fn.l66 

eresu 

esemtu 

etemmu 

268 

88,111 fn.304, 284 

88, 111, 111 fn.304, 282,284 

halmad/tru 

ha/utuppu 

haslu 

hattu 

42, 42fn.l63 

27, 27 fn. 109, 28, 39 fn. 159, 44, 44 fn. 169, 45, 46-8 

247 

44 

iskaru 

101 fn. 285 

kiskanu 

28, 28 fn. 119 

Id pddu 
letO 

Mia 

280-1 

247 

271 

mekku 

melulu 

1-2, 4-5, 70,144, 265-7, 267fn. 389, 269-70 

268 

pdsu 

pukku 

103, 306 

1-2, 4-5, 70, 80,144, 265-70, 272 

rdbisu 

ram a 

rlbltu 

rihsa rahdsu 

280 

246 

268 

294 

samdnu 

saharsubbu 

sirdu 

28fn.ll6 

294 

37fn.l53 

sabbitu 

sahurratu 

sakkullu 

^'^sassugu 

SIru 

274 

88 

28, 28fn.ll8 

45 

111 

takSu 

289 

temu 

112 

uSQ 

utukku 

28 

85, 86 fn. 244,113, 282 

zd/lqlqu 

zazu 

85, 86, 87-8, 282-3 

13 fn.48 

zeru 

27 fn. Ill, 44 
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Sumerian Terms 
A 


a/a 

a 


a de 
a de 
a dug^ 

a gig i-i 
a gar 
a lu-a 

a nag 
a ra 

a si-ig-ga 
a si-ig-ga nag 

a ses nag 
a tUj 


a-a b-ba 
s'Ha)-ab-ba 

*' = a-ab-ba dil-mun'‘'-ta 
a-ba(-a) 

®' = a-la-la 

a-na 

a-na-am 

a-na-as(-am) 

a-na-gin^ 

a-na-gin^ an-ak / i-gal 


a-nir 

a-nir gar 
a-ri-a / e-ri-a 
a-sag, 
a 

a dub 
a gal taka^ 
a la 

a «“"'")Uj|^-lu 

a ag 

a ag-ga 

a ag-ga bi-lu-da^^ kalam-ma 
a ag-ga e-dub-ba-a 
a ag-ga kur-ra 


a-gfd-da 

a-gii-zi-ga 

a-kar 

a-sag 


“alas, 0 ": 115,118, 269, 298; 155,169, 280, 296 
“water”; 18, 79, 89,103,115,151, 296, 303; 

Ur4 rev. 9', Ur4 rev. 14', Ur4 rev. 16', Ur610', Ur617' 

“to irrigate, to water”: 253-4, 259, 296-7; 157 
“water libation”: 296 

“to water, to irrigate”: 147,149, 253-4, 259, 261, 297; 

37, 80,124, 293 

“to complain”: 288, 293; 256 

“to irrigate”; 254 

“murky water, stirred water”: 103(7), 304(7), 307; 

Ur4 rev. 14', Ur4 rev. 16'(?) 

“to drinkwater”: 79; 29, 72,116, 260 
“to beat water (against)”; 31,74,118 
“clean water”; 79,103,122, 307; Ur6 10', Ur6 17' 

“to drinkclean, pure water”: 79,103,119,122; Ur610', 
Ur617' 

“to drink bitter water”: 115,118,151; 286a, 300 
“to wash, to bathe”: 16 

“father, ancestor”: 19,102,116,118-9,122,124, 303-4; 

15, 58,102, 225, 230, 233, 238, 295, 297, Ur4 rev. 9', 

Ur4 rev. 15', Ur610', Ur617' 

“sea”; 38 

“sea-wood, a type of tree”; 30, 46 

“sea-wood from Dilmun”; 46 

“who7”: 19,147; 175-6 

“a wooden implement”; 59,114, 291-2; 272 

“what(ever)”: 104 

“what7”: 87 

“why7”: 149, 301; 178 

“how7”: passim-, 255, 257, 259, 261, 263, 265, 267, 269, 
281, 283, 285, 287, 289, 290, 292, 295, 297, 299, 301, 
303, Ur4 7', Ur410', Ur413', Ur415' 

“How does he/she fare7”: passim; 255, 257, 259, 261, 
263, 265, 267, 269, 281, 283, 285, 287, 289, 290, 292, 
295, 297, 299,301,303 Ur4 7', Ur410', Ur413', Ur415' 
“lament”: 143 

“to perform a ritual lament”; 269; 155 
“pasture land, steppe”; 264; 143 
“field”: 248 

“arm, side, strength, horn”: 19, 33, 251; 30,73,117 

“to break the wings”: 303 

“to perform a solemn gesture”: 289 

“to bind the arm”: 115 

“the might of the South Wind”: 147; 30,73,117 
“to instruct”; 30,103, 306; Ur6 9' 

“regulation”: 105,120, 284-5; 246, 248 
“regulations and rituals for the homeland”: 105,120 
“regulations of the school”; 120 
“regulations of the netherworld”: 21, 74,110-1, 284-5; 
246, 248 

“spear”: 103, 305-6; Ur6 4' 

“dawn”: 57, 69, 269-70; 161 

“a type of implement”: 103, 305-6; Ur6 4' 

“a disease, a disease-causing demon”: 55, 73 fn. 228, 84; 

221e, 227, 235 
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a-se 

ab-ba 

ab-lal 

abut 

ad(-da) 

ad-gi^-gi, 

ad-KiD 

ad, 

aga 

ag 

a ag 
a ag-ga 

a ag-ga bi-lu-da^j, kalam-ma 
a ag-ga e-dub-ba-a 
a ag-ga kur-ra 

ki ag 

lugal ki an-na-ag-ni 
ak 


a-na-gin^ an-ak / i-gal 


dug i ke^-da 
dug Ni ke^-da 
gaba sag ak 
gizzal ak 
nfg-tab ak 
pa e ak 
siki gi ak 

su ak 

es su-ak-a 
gi su-ak 
su gibil ak 
su-luh ak 
s'*al-la-nu-um 
al-ur-ra 
alam 
am 

am gal 

ama 


ama ‘‘nin-a-zu 
ama ugu-gUj„ 
amar 
ambar 
an 

an-bar^ 

an-ta-sub-ba 

an-usan 

an-za-am 

anse 

s'^apin 


“now, if only”: 293 
“father, elder”: 124, 248 
“window, opening”: 84; 240, 242 
“doorway, gate”: 15 fn. 64; 167 
“father”: 87 

“advisor, counselor”: 144, 278; 221d 
“reed-worker”: 247 
“corpse”: 18, 57, 89,117, 295-6; 289 
“crown”: 103, 306; Ur6 11' 

“to measure” 

“to instruct”: 30,103, 306; Ur6 9' 

“regulation”: 105,120, 284-5; 246, 248 
“regulations and rituals for the homeland”: 105,120 
“regulations of the school”: 120 
“regulations of the netherworld”: 21, 74,110-1, 284-5; 
246, 248 

“to love”: 29, 55,100; 195,197, 217, 219 
“the lord who loves him”: 29 

“to do, to make”: 19, 23-4, 32, 32 fn. 134, 57-8, 87,100, 
114,116-7,122 (restored), 124,144, 262, 292-4, 296; 7, 

137, 255, 257, 259, 261, 263, 265, 267, 269, 281, 283, 
285, 287, 290, 292, 295, 297, 299, 301, 303, Ur4 7', Ur4 
10', Ur413', Ur415' 

“How does he/she fare?”: passim; 255, 257, 259, 261, 
263, 265, 267, 269, 281, 283, 285, 287, 289, 290, 292, 
295, 297, 299,301,303, Ur4 7', Ur410', Ur413', 

Ur415' 

“pot to be oiled”: 292; 274 

“pot making...-noise”: 58,114, 291-2; 274 

“to beat the chest”: 299 

“to listen, to pay attention”: 19 

“to heat up, to fire up the oven(s)”: 57, 243; 7 

“to cause to appear”: 24 (restored), 100 

“to make with/ from the wool of an indigenous animal”: 

32, 32 fn.l34 

“to prepare, to manipulate”: 39, 293 

“a type of rope”: 76,114; 278 

“a type of reed-mat”: 76,144, 293; 276 

“to make anew”: 294 

“to clean”: 23 

“acorn”: 36-7, 37 fn.l52 

“fired”: 114 (gis-ur-ra) 290 

“statue”: 103; Ur6 7' 

“wild bull”: 107 
“great wild bull”: 107 

“mother”: 72, 79,143,102-3,116-9,122,124,145, 272, 
294-6, 298-9, 303; 156,173, 201, 288, 293, 295, 297, 
Ur4 rev. 9', Ur4 rev. 15', Ur610', Ur617' 

“Ninazu’s mother (epithet for Ereskigal): 72; 201 
“my own mother”: 272; 173 

“chick, descendant, young”: 54,148; 43, 86,130,141 
“marsh”: 250 

“heaven, sky”: 8,12,12 fn. 48,19, 23, 23 fn. 102, 54, 57, 

69,145-7,149,151, 261, 302; 8-9,11, 54, 98,158, 306 

“midday”: 249 

“epilepsy”: 294 

“evening”: 249 

“a vessel”: 33 

“donkey, equid”: 75; 262 

“plow”: 266 
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ar 

ar dug, 

arad 

s'^asal 


as 

as 


“praise” 

“to praise, to pronounce, to claim”; 59, llA; 272 
“slave, servant”: 86, 86 fn. 2A5, 283; 177 
“poplar”: 2A9, 255 
“curse”: 118; 297 
“six”; 265 


B 

ba 

bad 


gi, bad-ra ri-a 
^s'^^bad 
bad 
ban-da 

nin, ban-da 
bar 


uru bar-ra-a 
bar 

igi bar 

bala 

balag 

balag dug, 

<s''>bansur 

bara 

s'^gu-za bara ha-lu-ub-a 
bi-lu-da,„ 

a ag-ga bi-lu-da,, kalam-ma 
bf-za-za 
bll 
bir, 

zu bir, 
bisag 
bulugj 

bunig 

bur 

i dug-ga bur-ra 
bur-sum-ma 
bur 
bur,, 

ur bur,, 

"’"""burUj 

buru„ 

D 

da-da-ra 

da-da-ra-se dug. 


sag X dab 

dag 

dag 


“half”: 13 fn.48 

“(to be) faraway, open, remote”: 12,13 fn. 48, 23, 

23 fn. 102, 54, 243; 2, 8 

“in those faraway nights”; 30, 54; 2 

“threshing sledge”; 263 

“fortification, wall, rampart”: 89 

“(to be) small, junior”; 19, 272, 300; 174 

“younger sister”: 174 

“outside, behind, to set aside”: 115,151, 250, 255, 294; 

286a 

“outside of the city”: 115,151; 286a 
verbal element in compound verbs 
“to look at”: 103; Ur6 7' 

“rebellious”: 19 

“a musical instrument, a drum, a harp” 

“to play the fao/og-instrument” ; 290 
“table, tray”: 32-3, 78,143,145-6, 301; 304 
“dais”: 32 fn. 137 

“a type of chair in halub-wood’’: 32, 32 fn. 137 
“ritual”; 105,120 

“regulations and rituals for the homeland”: 105,120 
“frog”: 37 

“to burn”: 144,149, 301; 305 
“to shred” 

“to laugh”: 257; 45, 88,132 

“basket, container”: 33, 34 fn. 144 

“to grow, to be(come) big, large, to swell”; 115,151, 294; 

284, 286 

“trough”: 143,145-6, 250, 301 
“type of bowl, jar”: 187, 209 
“sweet oil from a jar”: 187, 209 
“matron, matriarch”: 103; Ur6 6", Ur614' 

“to release, to free, to reveal, to interpret”: 87; 203 
“to pull out, to tear out”: 252, 264; 30, 73,117,144, 293 
“to pull out the root(s)”: 252; 30, 73,117,144 
“sparrow, flock of birds”: 257; 48, 92 
“harvest”: 54, 262 


“(to be) tied, crumpled”: 103, 305-6; Ur6 4' 

“to wear, to put on”: 103, 306; Ur6 4' 

“to seize”: 36, 37, 83, 55, 56, 73, 84,116,145,148, 258, 

276, 295-6, 303; 77,121,139,183,199, 221, 221e, 221f, 

221g, 226-9, 234-7, 288, Ur4 12' 

unclear meaning; 221f 

“dwelling”: 16 

“to demolish, to overthrow” 

“to roam about”; 118-9, 299; 298 


su dag 
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dag-si 

dagal 

s'^dalla 

dam 

dar 


ki dar 
de 

a de 
a de 
gu de 
u-gu de 
de3 

na de^ 


di-da 

di-da gis tuku 
di-kud 
dij-di^-la 
dib 
digir 

digir gal-gal 
dill 

gis/mu dili/dis/di-ta 

dim 


sag^ hul dim 
dirig 
dirig 


dis 


du 

du 

du-us-sa 


du 


e du 

gag e-gar^-ra du 
giri du 
sag su du 
s'®du-a 
du^-kug 
du, 

nig du, 

ninda du, 
sag su nu-du, 
su du, 
du, 

nfg-bun-na/se-en-bun-na du,-am 


“saddle hook, knob”: 289; 260 

“wide, broad”: 22, 32 fn. 131, 2A9 (restored) 

“thorn, pin, needle”: 293 

“spouse”: 54,114,116-7,145, 276, 292, 296; 173,195-6, 
217-8, 275, 277, 288 

“to break up, to crush, to cut open”: 38, 252, 260-1, 267; 

41, 84,128 

“to split the earth, to separate the ground”: 11, 23 
“to pour”: 147, 253, 269 
“to irrigate, to water”: 253-4, 259, 296-7; 157 
“water libation”: 296 

“to call out”: 19, 84, 260, 272; 51, 95,181, 239 
“to disappear, to perish”: 89 
“to gather”: 264 

“to make clear, to explain, to separate”: 37, 283 

“to bring, to carry (off)”: 13,13 fn. 48, 30, 43 (lah^), 46, 

57, 69,146,150, 244, 269; 11-2,160 

“proceedings”: 268 

“to listen to the proceedings”: 268 

“judge”: 87 

“(to be) small, young one, child”: 248 
“to pass, to go along”: 104 

“god, deity”: 50,100,104,118,124,126, 302; 268, 299, 
301-2, Ur4 rev. 6' 

“great gods”: 124 

“single, solitary”: 104, 249-50; 27, 70,114, 223, 231 
“solitary tree”: 249; 27, 70,114 

“to fashion, to create”: 12 (restored), 30, 55, 250, 266-7, 

272, 290, 304; 149-150 

“(to be) sickin the heart, distraught”: 178 

“to exceed, to be more than”: 262, 306; Ur611' 

“to float, glide, soak”: 18, 89,103(?) 

“one, single, solitary”: 39, 64, 249, 285, 303; 27, 255, 
Ur4 rev. 11' 

“to go or to stand”: 54, 253, 262-3; 32, 33,119-120 

imperfect stem from ->gen 

“friend, companion”: 89,124 

“to build, to do, to make, to plant”: 23, 30, 39-41, 55, 

64-7, 81, 87,104,143,147,150-1, 250, 253, 258-264, 288, 

298; 28, 36, 44, 71, 79, 87,115,123,131,142, 256 

“to erect, build an abode”: 44, 87,131 

“to drive a peg in a wall”: 288; 256 

“to plant with a foot”: 36,123 

“to put in fetters, to handcuff”: 280 

“stick”: 265-6 

“sacred space”: 34 

“to be fitting, suitable, perfect”: 11; 4-5, 229, 237 
“suitable thing(s), destiny”: 11,12,12 fn. 48,14, 23 
(restored), 54, 243; 4-5 
“proper bread”: 11 fn. 43, 243 
unclear meaning; 280-1; 229, 237 
“to complete, to perfect”: 114-5, 292; 276, 278 
“to gore, to push, to thrust”: 56, 248; 22, 65,109 
“It was (like) thrusting turtles”: 56; 22, 65,109 
“to loosen, to open” 

“to see”: 56, 59, 75,102,110,114,122, 288-9, 290; 246, 
255, 257, 259, 261, 263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275, 
277, 279, 281, 283, 285, 287, 289, 290, 292, 295, 296, 
299,301,303,305, Ur4 rev. 7', Ur4 rev. 10', Ur4 rev. 13', 
Ur4 rev. 15' 


igi du 
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dUj-du, 

du,-du, gar 


dub 

gaba dub 
dub-sar 
dub-us 
dub 

a dub 
gaba dub 
sag dub 

dud 

lu dud mu-a-ke, 

dug 

dug I ke^-da 
dug Ni ke^-da 

dug 

I dug-ga bur-ra 
za-mf-zu dug-ga-am 
dug. 


a dug, 
al dug, 

s'^ellag al dug, 

mekku a I dug, 
ar dug, 
balag dug, 
da-da-ra-se dug, 
e-ne dug, 
s' = ellag dug, 
esemen dug, 
gig dug, 
giri dug, 
giskim dug, 
i-lu dug, 
inim dug, 
lul dug, 
maskim dug, 
mekku dug, 
mf zid dug, 
nf silim dug, 
sa dug, 

se-er-ga-an dug, 
su dug, 
su gibil dug, 
su sag dug, 
zid dug, 
dul 
dumu 


dumu-gi^ 

en dumu-gi^ 

dumu gfr-su'’' 

dumu ki-en-gi ki-uri-ke, 

dumu mar-tu^'/dumu mar-tu-me-es 

dumu '“nin-gal 


“lament” 

“to make a lament, to lament, to whine”: 274-5, 277; 194, 
216 

“to heap”: 23 

“to stand up against {someone, something)”: 78, 303 

“scribe”: 264 

“lesser, junior”: 289; 268 

“to tremble, to smash, to break” 

“to break the wings”: 303 

“to smash the chest”: 303 

“to smash the head”: 303 

“quarrel, strife”: 248 

“quarrelsome”: 248 

“pot”: 58, 304; 274 

“pot to be oiled”: 292; 274 

“pot making ...-noise”: 58,114, 291-2; 274 

“(to be) good”: 22, 24, 71-2, 99, 289, 293; 187, 209 

“sweet oil from a jar”: 187, 209 

“your praise is sweet”: 99, 308; 307 

“to say, to speak”: 19, 37, 69, 74-5,103,110,144, 253, 

262, 286-7, 289, 298, 306; 5, 37-9, 80, 89a, 124-6,134, 

166,184, 221c, 247, 248, 252, 254, 293 

“to water, to irrigate”: 147, 297; 37, 80,124, 293 

“to desire”: 69, 266-8; 151-3 

“to desire the ball”: 266-7; 151,153 

“to desire the stick”: 69, 266-7; 152 

“to praise, to pronounce, to claim”: 59,114, 291; 272 

“to play the faa/og-instrument” : 290 

“to wear, to put on”: 103, 306; Ur6 4' 

“to enjoy”: 301; 304 

“to play with the ball”: 266; 151,153 

“to play a game(?)”: 171 

“to cry bitterly”: 115; 280 

“to touch(?)”: 37,124,166 

“to recognize, to characterize”: 273; 186, 208 

“to perform a song, to perform a lament”: 221c 

“to speak, to say a word”: 184 

“to tell a lie”: 302 

“to function as a maskim”: 290 

“to play with the stick”: 69; 152 

“to care for well”: 54; 5 

“(to be) boastful”: 69,151, 268 

“to arrive, to reach, to overtake”: 105 fn. 294,118,151, 

270, 295:165-6, 297 

“to adorn, to ornate”: 255 

“to touch”: 165 

“to make anew, to repair”: 294; 282 
“to neglect”: 280 
“to tell the truth”: 302 
“to cover”: 255, 298; 202, 289a(?) 

“child, descendant, citizen”: 55, 58, 75, 84,103, 

113 fn. 310, 264, 268-9, 276, 288, 290; 145,154,156,174, 
197-8, 219-220, 222, 239, 255, 257, 259, 261, 263, 265, 
267, Ur4 rev. 9', Ur4 rev. ll'-13', Ur616' 

“citizen, aristocrat”: 144, 260 

“aristocrat, noble citizen (epithet of Gilgames)”: 144, 260 
“citizen(s) of the city of Girsu”: 103, 303; Ur4 9', Ur616' 
“citizen(s) of Sumer and Akkad”: Ur4 rev. 13' 

“Amorite(s)”: Ur4 rev. ir-12' 

“son of Ningal (epithet for Utu)”: 84; 239 
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dumu ‘“nin-sumun-ka 
dumu uru-na 
s'*dur 
dur 

diir gar 
dur kur-ra 

dur 

durun^ 


s'®e-ke/ke^-ma 


'*'='e-lam-ma-gum 

e-ne 

e-ne 

e-ne 

e-ne dug^ 
kuse-sfr 
e 


e du 
e-es 
e-kur 
e-kur 
e-dUj-la 
e-gal 
e-naga r 
e-ninnu 
e-gar^ 

gag e-gar^-ra du 
''“'e-fb-ur-me 
e 


a gig i-i 
pa e 
pa e ak 

sag til-le-bi-se e 


edin 

s'^kirij gi^ edin-na 
eg 
egir 

s'®ma egir-ra-ke^ 
s'^ellag 

8'*ellag al dug^ 

s'^ellag dug^ 
en 

en dumu-gi^ 
en 

en-na 

en-te-en 

en-e 

en tar 

enmen 

ensi 


“son of Ninsumun (epithet for Gilgames)”: 308; 222,307 
“son(s) of his city, his citizen(s)”: Al, 26A; 145 
“board”: 33 

“rump, bottom, cleft”: 270; 164 
“to sit”: 167 

“bottom of the netherworld”; 270; 164 
imperfect form from tus 
“to sit”: 29 


“stick”: 55, 69, 143-4, 147,151, 266-7, 269-271, 279; 150, 
164,169,172a, 176,180, 225, 233 
“a type of tree”: 32 

ind. pers. pronoun 3rd sg. m.: 37, 55, 75, 262, 268; 254 

“how”: 257; 46,133,178 

unclear meaning 

“to enjoy”: 301; 304 

“sandals”; 193, 215 

“house, temple, palace”16,19, 37, 55, 57, 69,104, 269, 
281, 291; 44, 87,131,142,160,172,172a, 223, 231 
“to erect, to build an abode”: 44, 87,131 
“household, jail”: 100 
“prison”: 100 

“Ekur, Enlil’s temple”: 279; 223 
“estate”: 33 

“palace”; 103, 289; 264, Ur6 5' 

“carpenter’s shop”: 33; 172 
“House of Fifty (Ningirsu’s temple)”: 30 
“wall”: 288; 256 

“to drive a peg in a wall”: 288; 256 
“shield”; 262 

“to leave, to go out, to come forth”: 12,19, 22, 43,100, 69 

(variant of d ug^), 103,126, 267-8, 279; 221b 

“to complain”: 288, 293; 256 

“to appear, to become manifest”: 54; 4 

“to cause to appear”: 24 (restored), 100 

“to transcend life’s limits”: 126 

“to go up and down, to move vertically”; 29-30, 70, 84, 

104-5(7), 143,145,147-9,151, 249, 263, 272-3, 282-3, 

302; 175-6,179-180,182, 226, 234, 241, 243, 306 

“steppe”; 117, 295-6; 289 

“(in) the dark grove of the steppe”: 41, 41 fn. 160 

“embankment, levee”: 23 

“back, rear behind”: 25, 68,112 

“boat’s stern”: 63, 66; 25, 68,112 

“ball, round object”: 55, 57, 69,144, 147, 265-8, 271; 149, 

151,153,159-60,164,169-70,172,175,179, 225, 233 

“to desire the ball”: 266-7; 151,153 

“to play with the ball”: 266; 151,153 

“lord, master, ruler”; 89,104,110,124,144; 254 

“aristocrat, noble citizen (epithet of Gilgames)”; 144, 260 

“e/7-priest”; 124 

“until”: 221a 

“winter”: 36 

“incantation”; 279 

“to ask, to inquire”: 74,149, 301; 245 
“thirst”: 302 

“ruler, political designation”: 30 
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fiseren 

eres-digir 

er 

er 

er gig ses, 
er gar 
er ses, 

er pad 

eren 

(|is}e5i 

esir 

es 

es su-ak-a 
es-gar 
es-nfgin 
es 

es kalam-ma-ka 

esemen 

esemen dug^ 
me esemen ‘^inana-ke, 

4 

esgiri 


“cedar tree”: 30, lOA, 2A9 
“eres-d/g/r-priestess”: 124 
“to cry, to weep”: 74-5,110, 285(7); 249 
“tears”: 143 

“to weep, to cry bitterly”: 114,144; 221c, 276, 278 
“to cry”: 269 

“to weep”: 103,116-7,144, 295; 46, 89,133,178, 224, 
232, 288, Ur6 14' 

“to weep”: 168 
“people, troops”: 268; 154 

“hardwood”: 28, 28 fn. 115, 30, 32, 32 fn. 134, 41, 46 

“bitumen”: 263 

“a type of rope”: 278 

“a type of rope”: 76,114; 278 

“workassignment, series”: 101 fn. 285 

“circumference”: 31 fn. 127 

“sanctuary, temple”: 57; 6 

“sanctuary of the land”: 57; 6 

“three”: 259 

“playground, game”: 16, 24, 271; 171 
“to play a game(?)”: 171 
“battle (which is) Inana’s playground”: 24 
“staff”: 24, 38 


ga-ra-a n 

^''gestin ga-ra-an gal nim 
ga-ras”' 

siki ga-ras”'-gin^ gur^ 

gab 

gaba 

gaba dub 

gaba dub 
gaba ri 
gaba ru-gu 
gaba sag ak 
gada 
gada 
gag 

gag e-gar^-ra du 
gal 


am gal 
digir gal-gal 
gal-gal 

galzu-a 

s'^gestin ga-ra-an gal nim 
galj-la 
gala-tur-ra 
ganzer^j, 

gaz 

gi 

gi al-dar-ra 
gi al-gu^-ud-da 
gi al-kum-ma 


“bunch”: 36-7 

“early grapes in big clusters”: 36-7 
“leek”: 205 

“to pull hair which is like leeks”: 205 

“left (side), left (hand)”: 19, 33 

“breast, chest”: 71, 82, 299; 203 

“to stand up against {someone, something)”: 78, 303; 

Ur611' 

“to smash the chest”: 303 

“to confront”: 303 

“to confront, to oppose”: 303 

“to beat the chest”: 299 

“linen, flax”: 203 

“gada-priest”: 124 

“peg, nail”: 288, 297-8:256 

“to drive a peg in a wall”: 288; 256 

“great, big”: 16, 22, 30, 36-7, 87,124; 18, 20, 61, 63,105, 

107 

“great wild bull”: 107 
“great gods”: 124 

“large ones (said of stones): 19, 58, 64,148, 246; 18, 20, 

61, 63,105,107 

“most knowledgeable”: 37 

“early grapes in big clusters”: 36-7 

“vulva, vagina”: 74,110, 286-7, 290; 252-3 

“cultic performer”: 281 

“earth, land, underworld, access to the underworld”: 

17, 70,143,147, 271-2, 279; 167,176,180, 225, 233 

“to kill, to slaughter”: 116, 304 

“reed”: 247; 20, 63,107, 276 

“split reed”: 247 

“killed reed”: 247 

“crushed reed”: 247 
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gi ma-gan’‘' 
gi su-ak 

na^gi gu^-ud-da-kam 


gi 

siki gi ak 
gi-rin 

s'®gu-za gi-rin 
s'^kirij gi-rin 
gis-nu gi-rin 
gi sul-hi 

gi* 


giri gi* 
inim gi^ 
la-la-bi gi^ 
sag su gi, 
segiogi* 
su gi, 

gibil 

su gibil ak 
su gibil dug, 
gidim 

gig 

a gig i-i 
er gig ses, 
gig dug, 
hul gig 

lu har-ra-an gig-ga-ke, 
gin 

tab-ba gi-na-a-gUj„ 

gid 

gid 

su gid 
u gid gu, 

s'*gu-za 


gu 


®'®gu-za bara ha-lu-ub-a 
®'®gu-za gi-rin 


s'®gu-za sir-da 
s'®gu-za-x-es 


gu '‘‘buranun-na kug-ga 
gu(-bi) gar 
gu gur 
gu la 
gu la 

gu 

imin gu imin ma-na-ka-ni 

liSgti 

gu-giri 
gu pes 
gu 

gu de 
gu gar 


“Magan’s reed, bamboo”: 32 fn. 133 

“a type of reed-mat”: 76,114, 293; 276 

“stone which makes the canebrake jump”: 19-20, 64,144, 

247-8; 20, 63,107 

“indigenous, Sumerian”: 32, 32 fn. 134 

“to make with/ from the wool of an indigenous animal”: 

32, 32 fn.l34 

“(to be) pure, clear, splendid”: 36,150, 253, 255, 259; 35, 

38-9, 78, 81-2,122,125-6 

“splendid chair”: 38, 81,125 

“splendid orchard”: 35, 78,122 

“splendid bed”: 255; 39, 82,126 

“a type of reed”: 252 

“to return, to turn, to change (status)”: 79; 87,103,126, 
249, 271, 279; 226, Ur6 2', Ur6 3' 
unclear meaning: 270-1 
“to answer”: 272; 177 

“to satisfy fully, to be sated with pleasure”; 271; 170 

unclear meaning; 280 

“to make noise”: 257; 48, 92, 296 

“to repeat”: 151 

“new, to be new”: 282 

“to make anew”: 294 

“to make anew, to repair”: 294; 282 

“spirit, ghost”: 88, 111, 113,118-9,145,149,151, 280, 

294-6, 299, 302-3; 290, 298, 300, 306, Ur4 rev. 11' 

“(to be) ill, sick, troublesome”; 89, 248, 272 

“to complain”; 288, 293; 256 

“to weep, to cry bitterly”: 114,144; 221c, 276, 278 

“to cry bitterly”: 115; 280 

“to hate”: 55, 276; 196,198, 218, 220 

“he of the troublesome way”: 248 

“(to be) firm, permanent, true”: 144 

“my faithful companion”: 144, 278; 221d 

“(to be) long”: 31 fn. 127, 32 fn. 131, 33, 44 

“to drag”; 286a 

“to accept”: 305; 206 

“to eat uprooted plants”; 115,151; 286a 

“stranger”: 186, 208 

“chair, throne”; 32, 34, 55, 259, 289; 38, 81,125,147, 

268 

“a type of chair in halub-wood": 32, 32 fn. 137 
“splendid chair”: 38, 81,125 
“a sedan chair”: 33-4 
“a type of chair”: 34 

“bank, neck, side”: 77, 88,109, 269, 284; 28, 71,115,155, 
161, 244 

“the bank of the pure Euphrates”: 28, 71,115 

“to put on one’s neck (to carry)”: 265 

“to heap up, to collect, to gather”: 265, 277 

“to embrace”: 88,109; 244 

“to lift the head, to raise the head”; 89 

“unit of weight, talent”: 56, 262; 139 

“weighting seven talents and seven minas”: 56; 139 

“a type of pot”; 33 

“breach”: 248 

“to grow”: 36 

“voice”: 37 

“to call out”: 19, 84, 260, 272; 51, 95,181, 239 

“to cry, to wail, to raise the voice”: 19, 275, 278; 194, 216 
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gu mur 

ud gu mur-ra 

gu,-ud 

na^gi gu^-ud-da-kam 


gu, 


ninda gu, 
tes gu, 

ur-bar-ra-gin, tes gu, 

tes-bi gu, 
u gid gu, 
u ses gu. 


gestug gub 

giri(-ni) gub 
inim gub 
mu gub 

gud 

gud 

gud us 
guda 
gul 
gur 
gur 

su gur 

gur, 

gur, 

gurj 

siki ga-ras”'-gin, gur^ 
guru, 
gurud 
gurum 
gurun 


“to cry out, to roar (of storms)”; 19 
“a roaring storm”: 19 

“to dance, to jump, to attack”: 2A7; 20, 63,107 
“stone which makes the canebrake jump”: 19-20, 6A, 144, 
247-8:20, 63,107 

“to eat, to consume, to use”: 58,114-6,148,151, 286, 

288, 290, 298; 24, 67, 111, 258, 270, 279, 284, 286, 
286a, 291,300 

“to eat bread”: 58,114, 290; 258, 270 

“to proudly devour, to rival, to collide”: 249; 24, 67, 111 

“to proudly devour (something) as if it were a wolf”: 24, 

67, 111 

“to destroy, to devour everything”; 249 
“to eat uprooted plants”: 115,151; 286a 
“to eat bitter food”: 118; 300 

“to erect, to stand”: 22, 87,104,105 fn. 296 (restored), 
249 (restored), 253, 255, 279, 290; 223, 230-1, 238 
“to set one’s mind, attention”: 15 (restored), 16, 89,104, 
126; Me2 29 

“to step in, out, to set one’s foot on”: 22, 41; 223, 231 

“to support in a matter”: 230, 238 

“to set up, establish the name”: 126 

“bull, ox”: 22, 32 fn. 133,115,151, 262, 291; 284, 286 

“nest, shelter”; 55, 261; 42, 85,129 

“to place, to set up a nest”: 42, 85,129 

“gudu-priest”: 124 

“to destroy”: 19,145, 298-9; 294, 296 

“rind (of fruits)”: 36 

“to turn (away), to return” 

“to erase, to wipe clean”: 296 
“to be thick, big”: 265; 41, 84,128 
“to roll, to make roll”: 265 
“to grind, to pull, to cut up”: 58; 205 
“to pull hair which is like leeks”; 205 
“to lift, to carry”; 263 

“to cast aside, to throw”; 58,114, 292; 274 
“to bend, to bow”: 38, 294 
“fruit”; 36 


G 


ga-nun 

gal 


umbin-ni '"“'‘Mub-bi-gin^gal 
gal taka^ 

a gal taka^ 
gar 


a-nir gar 
du,-du, gar 
dur gar 
er gar 
gu gar 
lulgar 
mu gar 


“store-house, chamber”: 103; 49,93, Ur6 8' 

“to be (there, available) to exist, to put, to have”: 58,145, 

149; 172,172a, 173-4, 204, 289,306 

“to have nails like a bronze pick-axe”: 204 

“to open”; 84, 282-3, 289; 240, 242, 264 

“to perform a solemn gesture”; 289 

“to inlay, to put, to place”: 23, 32 fn. 133 and 134, 33, 55, 

57, 87,103, 247, 272, 277, 290, 293; 43, 86,130,159,191, 

213, Ur6 5' 

“to perform a ritual lament”: 269; 155 
“to make a lament, to lament, to whine”: 274-5 
“to sit”: 167 
“to cry”: 269 

“to cry, to wail, to raise the voice”: 19, 275, 278; 194, 216 

“to put a lie, to turn something into a lie”: 302 

“to name, to establish the name, to create”: 29,126, 244; 

10 
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sig,-sig, gar 
se^-se^gar 


gen 

s'^gestin 

s'^gestin ga-ra-an gal nim 
gestin UD 
gestug 

gestug gub 


g's 

gi^ bad-ra ri-a 
gi^ ri-a(-ta) 
s'^kirij gij edin-na 
sag gi, 

gidri 

Si'gipar^ 

gir 

girl 


giri du 
giri dug^ 
giri gij 
giri(-ni) gub 
s'®giri-gub 

s'®giri-gub <s'®>mes ha-lu-ub 
giri-us-a 
giri-bala 

giri-bala ra 
giri-pad-ra 
gissu 
gis 


gis/mu dili/dis/di-ta 
gis tuku 

di-da gis tuku 
sag gis ra 

ur-mah-gin^ sag gis ra 
gis an-dul 
gis-ge-en-na 
gis-hur 

gi^hur sigj„ 
gis-nu 

gis-nu gi-rin 
gis-re-en-na 
gis-sub 
gis-ur 

s'®ur sumun 
gis-ur-ra 
gis 

giskim 

giskim dug^ 
gizzal 

gizzal ak 
gurus 


“to produce a sigh-noise”; 271; 168 
“to cry, to weep”; 271 

first person sg. ind. pronoun; 7A-5, 89,110, 285; 179,180, 
249 

“to go”; 41,110,124, 264-5, 277, 279, 286-7; 145, 230, 252 

“grape, grapevine”; 28, 37 

“early grapes in big clusters”; 36-7 

“raisin”; 34-6 

“ear, attention”; 15-6 

“to set one’s mind, attention”; 15 (restored), 16, 89, 
104,126 

“night, dark”; 12, 41, 41 fn. 160, 54, 269; 2 

“in those faraway nights”; 30, 54; 2 

“in those nights (onwards)”; 12, 54; 2 

“(in) the dark grove of the steppe”; 41, 41 fn. 160 

“Black-headed (people); 24 

“black tree”; 28 

“scepter”; 305 

“a fruit, cherry?”; 36, 36 fn. 150, 37 
“a type of tree; pomegranate”; 34, 35 
“knife, sword”; 262 

“foot”; 22,115, 253-4, 269-71; 36-7,123-4,161a, 166,193, 

215, 223, 231, 280 

“to plant with a foot”; 36,123 

“to touch(?)”; 37,124,166 

unknown meaning; 270-1 

“to step in, out, to set one’s foot on”; 22, 41; 223, 231 
“foot-stool”; 31 fn.l28, 33 

“a foot-stool made of mes-halub-wood’’: 31 fn. 128 

“the foot of death, an illness”; 16 

“flood, flooding”; 115, 294 

“to destroy, to annihilate”; 294; 283 

“bone”; 115, 294; 282 

“shadow”; 249 

“wood, tree”; 33, 36, 38,121,104, 249, 265; 27, 34, 36-7, 
41,144 

“solitary tree”; 249; 27, 70,114 
“to listen”; 268 

“to listen to the proceedings”; 268 

“to kill, to slaughter”; 104, 249, 258; 26, 69,113,140 

“to mangle as if it were a lion”; 26, 69,113 

“a tree shade”; 249 

“limbs”; 118, 299; 296 

“plan”; 22, 57, 69; 159,161 

“to lay plans”; 22 

“bed”; 31 (written gis-nu J, 32, 32 fn. 132, 32 fn. 133 134 

and 135, 55,148, 255, 261; 39, 82,126,148, 302 

“splendid bed”; 255; 39, 82,126 

“scales”; 299 

“lot, share”; 289 

“beam”; 74, 286-7; 251 

“rotten beam”; 74, 286-7; 251 

“fired (variant of al-ur-ra)”; 114, 290; 270 

“penis”; 74,110, 286-7, 290; 250-1 

“sign, omen, aid” 

“to recognize, to characterize”; 273; 186, 208 
“ear” 

“to listen, to pay attention to”; 19 

“youth, young adult male”; 89,103,114-5,124,126, 268, 

292-3; 153, 275, Ur6 6', Ur6 14' 
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H 


ha-lam 

*s''>ha-lu-ub 


®''gu-za bara ha-lu-ub-a 
*' = ha-lu-ub har-ra-an 
s' = ha-lu-ub har-ra-an gigir 
(lis)mes ha-lu-ub 

5'®giri-gub '®''>mes ha-lu-ub 
(Sis)mes ha-lu-ub har-ra-na 
(iis)mes ha-lu-ub ma-gan-na 
se ha-lu-ub 
‘“'“■‘"'ha-zi-ln 

(umdujj^g.^j.jp har-ra-an-na-ka-nl 
hal 

har-ra-an 

*' = ha-lu-ub har-ra-an 
s' = ha-lu-ub har-ra-an gigir 
(urudujj^g.^j.jg har-ra-an-na-ka-ni 
lu har-ra-an gig-ga-ke^ 

*' = hashur 

he-gal 

hilib 

hu-rf-in""'”" 

hul 

hul gig 
sagj hul dim 
hul-gal 

ud hul-gal 
hul 


sag^ hul 


hur 

(dug)hur-ra 

hur-sag 


“to destroy, to lose, to forget”: 37,105 

“a type of cherry tree {Prunus Mahleb)": passim and 

Chapter III; 27, 70,114 

“a type of chair in halub-wood’’: 32, 32 fn. 137 

“a type of tree”: 42-3, 43 fn. 166, 44 

“a chariot (or its part) made of halub-harran-tree": 42 

“a type of tree”: 31, 31 fn. 126,127,128, and 129 

“a foot-stool made of mes-halub-wood": 31 fn. 128 

“a type of tree”: 31 fn. 126, 31, 82 

“a type of tree”: 31 fn. 126 

“seed(s) of the halub-tree’’: 27 fn. Ill, 32, 34-5, 36 fn. 151 
“axe”: 56, 262; 138 

“the bronze axe from his campaigns”: 56; 138 

“to divide, to distribute”: 13 fn. 48 

“path, route, expedition”: 56,104; 138 

“a type of tree”: 42-3, 43 fn. 166, 44 

“a chariot (or its part) made of halub-harran-tree": 42 

“the bronze axe from his campaigns”: 56; 138 

“he of the troublesome way”: 248 

“apple tree”: 33-7, 41, 41 fn. 162 

“abundance”: 11,14 fn. 55, 23 

“netherworld, gate to the netherworld”: 271, 279 

“eagle”: 16 

“to destroy, (to be) evil, bad”: 87, 250 
“to hate”: 55, 276; 178,196,198, 218, 220 
“(to be) sick in the heart, distraught”: 178 
“evil”: 221a 

“bad day, baleful day”: 221a 

“to rejoice, to be happy”: 58, 74-5,103,110,114, 287, 
289; 274, Ur6 5', Ur 6 7' 

“to rejoice, to be happy in the heart”; 257; 45, 88,132, 
178, 250, 262, 266 

“to draw, to mark, to scratch”: 57, 69,150, 269; 161 
“a type of pot”: 59,114, 291; 272 
“mountain, hill”: 22, 263-4; 141,146a 


I 


i-bf 

i-lu 

i-lu dug, 
i-‘'utu 
i 

dug i ke,-da 
i dug-ga bur-ra 
i-du, 
i-n e-es 
i-n un 
fa 
fb 

(kd^/'ds'fb-bg-ru 

ibila 

fd 

'•'buran una 
fd gan-na 


“smoke”; 151, 302; 306 
“a joyful song, a lament” 

“to perform a song, to perform a lament”: 221c 

“0 Utu, complaint, lament, outcry”; 55, 84; 163,199, 221 

“oil, butter”: 292; 274 

“pot to be oiled”: 292; 274 

“sweet oil from a jar”: 187, 209 

“gate-keeper”: 29 

“now”: 84; 240 

“ghee, clarified butter”: 301; 304 
“five’: 40, 83,127, 263 
“hip”: 268-9; 136 

“a type of garment, belt, girdle”: 262; 136 
“heir”; 114,118, 296; 269, 298 
“river”; 18, 89 

“Euphrates River”: 23, 39-40, 65, 251; 28-9, 31, 71-2, 74, 
115-6,118 

“field river”; 18 fn. 85 
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fd he-gal-la 
'‘‘idigna 

fd kur-ra (fd lu gu^-gu^-e) 
fd lugal 

liSig 

igi 


igi bar 
igi dUg 


igi sig.o 
igi-nim 
fl 

sag fl 
Him m u 
<6'=>illar 
i m 

im hul 
i m 

"‘‘•i m 

im-gfd-da 

imin 

imin gu imin ma-na-ka-ni 

inim 


inim dugj 
inim gi^ 
inim gub 
ir-si-im 


“river of abundance”; 23 
“Tigris River”: 3A 

“netherworld river, (the man-eating river)”; 18,18 fn. 85 
“royal river”: 18 fn. 85 
“door”: 37 

“eye, face, before”: 57, 69,124, 279, 289-90; 160,167, 
224, 233, Ur4 rev. 11' 

“to look at”: 103; Ur6 7' 

“to see”: 56, 59, 75,102,110,114,122, 290; 246, 255, 
257, 259, 261, 263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275. 277, 
279, 281, 283, 285, 287, 289, 290, 292, 295, 296, 299, 
301,303,305, Ur4 rev. 7", Ur4 rev. 10', Ur4 rev. 13', 

Ur4 rev. 15' 

“to look at, to see”:18, 89 
“upper land”: 30, 38 

“to lift, to carry”: 57, 69, 277, 289, 303(7); 160 

“to lift the head, raise the head”: 22, 52,103, 262; Ur6 8' 

“nine”: 103; Ur6 13' 

“throw-stick”: 273-4; 189-90, 211-2 

“rain, wind, storm”: 87, 250, 255 

“evil wind”: 87, 250 

“clay”; 262 

“storm-stone”: 19 

“excerpt tablet”; 100-1,132, 308 

“seven”: 39, 56, 263; 139, 221a, 267 

“weighting seven talents and seven minas”: 56; 139, 267 

“word”; 19, 37, 45, 54, 64, 67, 70, 72-3, 77, 87,104,118, 

144, 285; 32-3, 89a, 90,184, 206, 230, 238, 295 

“to speak, to say a word”: 184 

“to answer”: 272; 177 

“to support in a matter”: 230, 238 

“scent”: 143, 277; 188, 210 

“mighty”: 100 

“wall, frame”; 32 fn. 132 


K 

ka 

KA kesed 

ka-luh 

ka-silim 

ka-tab 

kal 

sag kal 
kalag 
kalam 

a ag-ga bi-lu-da^g kalam-ma 
es kalam-ma-ka 
'■"su-rin-na kalam-ma-ka 
ka r 
ka r 
kesed 

KA kesed 
ki 


ki ag 


“mouth”; 16 

“to tie in bundles, to bundle”: 264-5; 146 
“mouth-washing ritual”: 105 
“praise, glorification”: 279 
“lid”: 33 

“(to be) rare, valuable”: 89,124, 299 
“to appreciate”: 299 

“(to be) strong, mighty, to provide for”: 296 
“land, homeland”: 12,15, 57,105,120; 6-7 
“regulations and rituals for the homeland”; 105,120 
“(in) the sanctuaries of the land”; 57; 6 
“the ovens of the land”: 57; 7 

“to deprive, to flee, to remove”; 118,151, 262-3; 143, 298 

“to tie, to bind”: 262-3 

“to bind”; 24, 67, 264-5 

“to tie in bundles, to bundle”: 264-5; 146 

“place, earth, ground, netherworld”: 8,12,12 fn. 48,15, 

16,19, 22, 23, 23 fn. 102, 37, 57, 87 (restored), 105,116, 

122,124,126,145,151, 243, 249, 295-6, 302; 8-9,12, 55, 

99,159,161, 221g, 228, 236, 288, 302 

“to love”: 29, 55,100; 195,197, 217, 219 
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lugal ki an-na-ag-ni 
ki dar 
ki gar 

ki nam-nfta 

ki nu 
ki sur 
ki-a-nag 
ki-(in-)gub 
ki-hul 

ki-hul sub 
ki-in-dar 
ki-lul-la 


ki-nim-ma 

ki-sigj„-ga 

ki-sikil 


ki-sikil Ifl-la 
ki-tus 
kig 
kig 
s'=kin 
<s''>kirij 

*' = kiri^ gi-rin 
s' = kiri^ gij edin-na 
s' = kiri^ mah 

®''kiri^'‘nin-kug-nun-na-ka 

kisib-la 

ku-li 

ku, 

ku,„-ku,„ 

kud 

nam-NE.RU kud 
pa kud 

kug 

kug-babbar 

kug-sigj^ 

kur 


dur kur-ra 
kur Bjj-da 
kur e„-de 
kur ®''eren kud 
kur ®'®halub 
kur lu til-la 
kur-nu-gij-a 

kur-se u^ 
sag kur-ra 

kur-gar-ra 


“the lord who loves him”; 29 

“to split the earth, to separate the ground”; 11, 23 

“to found”; lOA 

“field of manhood”; 55, 73 fn. 228, 84, 280-1; 221g, 228, 
236 

“place of rest; resting place”; 15, 247 

“to demarcate”; 23, 243-4 

“libation’s place for the dead”; 302-3; Ur4 8' 

“place”; 145,149, 296,302 

“grave, funerary offering”; 103; Ur612'-3' 

“to perform funerary offerings”; 103, 306; Ur512'-3' 
“crevice”; 74,110, 287; 253 

“murderous place, place of treachery”; 304-5; Ur414', 
Ur416'(?) 

“high place”; 122 fn. 323, 304 
“funerary offering”; 124 

“maiden, young woman”; 38, 79,103,114-5, 257, 279, 
292-3; 45, 88,132,163, 277, Ur6 6', Ur6 14' 

“succubus”; 55, 256-7; 44, 87,131,142 
“place, dwelling place”; 100 
“work, task”; 247 
“to search, to seek”; 90,126 
“a type of tree”; 28 

“garden, orchard”; 36, 41, 41 fn. 160, 252; 35, 78,122 

“splendid orchard”; 35,78,122 

“(in) the dark grove of the steppe”; 41, 41 fn. 160 

“magnificent orchard”; 252 

“Ninkununa’s garden”; 252 

“hand, grip, wrist”; 37 

“friend, comrade”; 89,110,124,149, 301; 247 

“to enter”; 37,100,126,148,151, 252-3, 261, 263, 305; 

34-5, 77-8,121-2,141, 264 

“to be dark”; 87 

“to cut”; 41 fn. 161, 43, 293; 146 

“to take an oath”; 302; Ur4 rev. 6' 

“to cut branches”; 264-5; 146 

“bright”; 23, 37-40, 55,145, 253, 258-9, 280; 28, 46, 50, 
71, 78, 89, 94,115,133,147, 202-3 
“silver”; 32 fn. 133, 78; 304 
“gold”; 78; 304 

“mountain, foreign land, netherworld”; 3 fn. 14, 8, 

9 fn. 36,15,15 fn. 60 and 61,17,17 fn. 76, 21, 23, 29, 36, 
38, 41, 55, 70, 72, 73 fn. 228, 80, 84-6, 89,100,104, 
110-1,120,126,145,147-9, 244-6, 249-50, 252, 270-2, 
275, 277-9, 281-2, 296, 302-4; 13,15-6, 56, 58-9,100, 
102-3,164,167,175,179,182,189,194,199, 211, 216, 
221, 221b, 221d, 221f, 221g, 225-9, 233-7, 240-3, 246, 
248, Ur4 rev. 8", Ur4 rev. 12' 

“bottom of the netherworld”; 270; 164 

“coming up from the netherworld”; 17 

“going down to the netherworld”; 17 

“mountain of the Cedar-Felling”; 41 

“the land of the the halub-tree’’: 29 

“land of the living”; 23, 89 (restored), 104 (restored), 126 

“land of no return, designation for the netherworld”; 89, 

104 

“to sail towards the netherworld”; 15-6,58-9,102-3 
“top of the netherworld (libation area)”; Ur4 rev. 8', 

Ur4 rev. 12' 

“cultic performer”; 281 
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kur 

“foreign, hostile, enemy”: 15 fn. 61 

kus 

“leather, hide”: 263 

kus 

“bark”: 41, 84,128 

kus-u 

“(to be) tired, troubled”: 74,109,143. 284; 245 

kus 

“unit of length”: 31 fn. 127, 32 fn. 131, 44 


L 

la-la 

la-la-bi gi^ 
la 


a la 
la 

lagab 

lagar 

lab, 

lal 

s'Mam 

in-la 

ki-sikil Ifl-la 
limmu 
lu 

[(i 


lu dud mu-a-ke, 
lu har-ra-an gig-ga-ke^ 
lu sahar sub-ba 
lu ur-ra sub-ba 
lu-mah 
lu-zu 
lu 

a lu-a 


(|ii/u,Udu)ly[3-bi 

umbin-ni “'“‘‘''lub-bi-gin^gal 
lug 
lugal 

lugal ki an-na-ag-ni 
lugal-ur-ra 
lul 

lul dug, 
lul gar 
lul sig,„ 


“plenty, happiness, lust”: 2A7, 271 

“to satisfy fully, to be sated with pleasure”: 271; 170 

“to check, to supervise, to hang, to bind, to harness”: 75, 

115, 284, 292; 244, 262, 266 

“to bind the arm”: 115 

“strap”: 263 

“stump (of a tree), top: 32 fn. 132, 33 

“/ogor-priest”: 124 

^de, 

“honey, ghee”: 34, 37, 84, 301; 304 
“pistachio, almond”: 36, 36 fn. 149, 37 
“nobody, phantom, class of demons”: 123-5 
“succubus”: 55, 256-7; 44, 87,131,142 
“four”: 75; 261-2 
“to mix, to stir up”: 262 

“person, man, individual”: 58, 75, 87, 89,100,114-6, 
118-9, 248, 251, 290, 293, 296-301, 303; 190, 212, 255, 
257, 259, 261-3, 265-7, 269, 274, 279, 281, 283, 285, 
287, 290, 292-3, 295, 297, 299, 301, 305, Ur4 rev. 6', 

Ur4 rev. 11' 

“quarrelsome”: 248 

“he of the troublesome way”: 248 

“leper, one affected by leprosy”: 115, 294; 285 

“the man who fell off a roof”: 294; 281 

“/umofi-priest”: 124 

“acquaintance”: 299 

“to mix, to stir up, to disturb”: Ur4 rev. 14', Ur4 rev. 16'(?) 
“murky water, stirred water”: 103(?), 304(7), 307; 

Ur4 rev. 14', Ur4 rev. 16'(?) 

“pick-axe”: 58, 276; 204 

“to have nails like a bronze pick-axe”: 204 

“to live, to dwell”: 102 (sig^), 122 (sig^ 

“king, lord”: 29, 37, 46 fn. 175, 58, 64, 90,126, 249, 260, 

290; 17, 23,178, 206, 221c, IVle2 28 

“the lord who loves him”: 29 

“Lord of the Roof; demon of epilepsy”: 294 

“(to be) false, deceptive”: 87 (of wind), 302; Ur4 rev. 6' 

“to tell a lie”: 302 

“to put a lie, to turn something into a lie”: 302 
“to insult”: 302 


M 

ma-al-tum 

ma-na 

imin gu imin ma-na-ka-ni 
'*'='ma-n u 


“bed; a type of vessel”: 33, 33 fn. 138 
“unit of weight, mina”: 56,147, 262-3; 139 
“weighting seven talents and seven minas”: 56; 139 
“willow, willow stick (used by exorcists)”: 27 fn. 108, 35, 
35 fn. 146,143, 274; 191, 213 
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Indexes 


(iis)ma 

s' = ma egir-ra-ke^ 
<sii)ma-gurj 
s'^ma sag-ga-ke^ 
ma-sig 
<s'=>ma tur 

ur *' = ma tur 
*s''>ma-da-la 
®' = ma-du 

*' = ma-du ra 
mas-su 

mas-su gal 

mas-gij 

maskim 

maskim dug^ 
me 

me 

me-a 

me-da 

me-lem, 

me-na-am 

me 


me-a sub 

me esemen ‘^inana-ke, 

4 

(lis)mes 

(Sis)mes ha-lu-ub 

®'^giri-gub 'sis)mes ha-lu-ub 
(Sis)mes ha-lu-ub har-ra-na 
(Sis)mes ha-lu-ub ma-gan-na 
s'^mes ma-gan-na 
mf 

mf dug^ 

mf zid dug^ 

min 

tumurnir 

m u 

mu ri-a(-ta) 
mu sud-ra ri-a 
m u 

mu gub 
mu gar 

mu pad 
m u 

lu dud mu-a-ke, 
munus 
mur 

mur us 

mur 

gu mur 

ud gu mur-ra 

mur,„ 
murgu 
m us 

mus nu-zu-e 
m usen 

anzu”“'” 
musen sar-ur 


“boat”; 15, 56, 2A7-50; 21,23, 25, 64, 66, 68,108,110,112 

“boat’s stern”: 63, 66; 25, 68,112 

“processional boat”; 20, 20 fn. 95, 248, 250 

“boat’s bow”: 63, 66; 23, 66,110 

“boat’s hull”: 31 fn. 129 

“small boat”: 20, 56, 247-8, 250; 21, 64,108 

“the little boat’s keel”: 247-8; 21, 64,108 

“bundle of reeds, raft, grapping pole”: 293 

“loom stake, mooring pole, part of a boat”: 297 

“struck by a loom stake, mooring pole”: 297 

“leader”: 87 

“great leader, epithet for Utu”: 87 
“dream”: 87 

“administrator, a demon”; 280 

“to function as a maskim”: 290 

“divine essence, being, properties”: 17,17 fn. 76,100, 

105,109 

“to be”: 19, 39, 89,105,115-6 
“where?”: 102,119,122 
“whence?”: 104 

“splendor, awesomeness”: 100, 248 
“where?”; 74, 286-7; 38-9, 81-2,125-6, 252 
“battle”; 24, 55, 77, 84,116-7, 247, 281; 221g, 228, 236, 
287 

“to fall in battle”; 55, 77,116-7; 221g, 228, 236, 287 

“battle (which is) Inana’s playground”: 24 

“a type of tree; a designation for tree”; 32 fn. 134, 42, 46 

“a type of tree”: 31, 31 fn. 126,127,128, and 129 

“a foot-stool made of mes-halub-wood": 31 fn. 128 

“a type of tree”: 31 fn. 126, 31, 82 

“a type of tree”: 31 fn. 126 

“a type of tree”: 31 fn. 126, 44, 47 

“praise” 

“to care for”; 54, 243; 5 

“to care for well, properly”; 54; 5 

“two”; 58, 293; 257-8, Ur4 rev. 16'(?) 

“north wind, north storm”; 38 
“year, when”; 11-2,14 fn. 55, 54,124; 3, 40, 83,127 
“In those years (onwards)”: 12, 54; 3 
“In those distant years”: 54; 3 
“name”: 23,100-1,118,132,126, 308; 299 
“to set up, establish the name”: 126 
“to name, to establish the name, to create”: 29,126, 244; 
10 

“to call, to name”: 296 
“to grow”; 248, 305 
“quarrelsome”; 248 

“woman”: 54, 58,114, 252, 254, 259; 32, 36-7, 273 

“lung, shoulder”: 202 

“to despair”: 90,126,144, 308; IVle2 27 

verbal element in compound verbs 

“to cry out, to roar (of storms)”: 19 

“a roaring storm”: 19 

“to dress”: 185, 207 

“shoulder, back”: 126 

“serpent, snake”: 54, 256; 42, 85,129,140 

“a snake immune to spells”: 54, 256; 42, 85,129,140 

“bird”:55;86,130,141 

“Anzu-bird, a mythical creature”: 55; 86,130,141 
“Sar-ur bird (Ningirsu’s Weapon)”: 60 


(W> (W> 
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N 

na 

na de^ 
na-du-a 
na, 

(na,) gal(-gal) 
na,gi gu,-ud-da-kam 

na,-su 
na, su-kam 

(naj tur(-tur) 

nag 


a nag 

a si-ig-ga nag 

a ses nag 
nagar 

nagar gal 

nam 

nam-dub-sar 

nam-en 

nam-lii-Ujj-lu 

nam-lu-ulu 

nam-lugal 

nam-mah 

nam-NE.RU 

nam-NE.RU kud 
nam-nir 

nam-nir-ra 

nam-nfta 

nam-(tar) 

nam-tar 

nam-til 
s'*NE-ha-an 
ne su-ub 
nf 


nf silim dug, 
nf-te 
nf te/ti 
nf zu 
nigin(2, 

nfg 

nfg-ba 
nfg du, 

nfg ra 
nfg-bun-na 

nfg-bun-na du^-am 
sag,-hab 
tab 

nfg-tab ak 
nigin-gar 
nim 


nominal element in compound verbs 

“to make clear, to explain, to separate”: 37, 283 

“stele”: 104-5,105 fn. 296 (restored) 

“stone”: 19-20, 62-3,106-7 
“large stone(s)”: 19 

“stone which makes the canebrake jump”: 19-20, 64,144, 
247-8; 20, 63,107 
“muller”: 19 fn. 90, 20, 246 

“stone of the hand, hammer”: 19-20, 58, 64,144, 246; 

19. 62,106 
“small stone(s)”: 19 

“to drink”; 39-40,143,102-3,115,119,122,122 fn. 323, 
250, 261, 289, 296, 302 

“to drink water”: 79,102-3,119,122; 29, 72,116, 260, 

Ur610', Ur617' 

“to drink clean, pure water”: 79,102-3,119,122; Ur610', 
Ur617' 

“to drink bitter water”: 115; 286a, 300 

“carpenter”: 38, 46; 172,172a, 173-4 

“chief carpenter”: 46 

“thought, understanding, essence”; 100 

“scribal art(s)”; 289 

“e/7-ship, institution of the en”: 24 

“mankind”: 10 

“mankind”; 87 

“kingship”; 24 

“greatness”: 100 

“oath” 

“to take an oath”: 302; Ur4 rev. 6' 

“authority” 

“proudly”: 22 (restored) 

“manhood”: 55 

“destiny, fate”: 11-2,12 fn. 48, 34, 34 fn. 54 

“Fate personified, Namtar”; 55, 73 fn. 228, 84, 280; 221e, 

227, 235 

“life”: 90,126; IVle2 28 
“a type of tree”; 30 

“to kiss”: 55, 88,109, 275; 195,197, 217, 219, 244 
“self”: 30, 54,119,148, 252, 299-300; 32-3, 75-6, 295-6, 
303 

“to be boastful”: 69,151, 268 
“one’s own”: 32-3,75-6,119-20 
“to fear, to pay homage to”: 118; 295 
“to know oneself”: 144; 303 

“to prowl, to roam, to encircle”; 273, 277; 188,190, 210, 
212 

“thing, possession”: 30, 87, 298 
“food offering”;34 

“suitable thing(s), destiny”; 11,12,12 fn. 48,14, 23 

(restored), 54, 243; 4-5 

“to hit, to strike”: 55; 196,198, 218, 220 

“turtle”: 56, 248-9, 258; 22 

“It was (like) thrusting turtles”: 56, 248-9; 22 

“requirement”: 289 

“fire-box, kiln”: 57, 243; 7 

“to heat up, to fire up the oven(s)”; 57, 243; 7 

“stillborn”; 144, 300; 303 

“(to be) early, high, elevated”; 36-7 
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s'^gestin ga-ra-an gal nim 
nin 
nin. 


nin^ ban-da 
ninda 

ninda du^ 
ninda gu^ 
ninda pad-pad-ra 
ninda su 

ninda (ki) sig^^-ga 
nin nu 

e-nin nu 
nu-gig 

nu-mu-un-kus 
®' = nu-ur-ma 
nu 


ki nu 
6-nu„ 
numun 


“early grapes in big clusters”; 36-7 
“lady": 100,1A9, 250, 265 

“sister”; 122,12A, 14A, 260, 272, 304; 50, 89a, 94,134, 
157,174 

“younger sister”: 174 

“bread, food”: 57-8,114,148, 243, 288, 290, 296, 298; 6, 

156, 258, 270, 291-2, 294 

“proper bread”: 11 fn. 43, 243 

“to eat bread”: 58,114, 290; 258, 270 

“bread broken into bits”; 148, 298; 291, 294 

“to consume bread” 57; 6 

“funerary offerings”: 296; 290 

“fifty”; 58, 263; 137 

“House of Fifty (Ningirsu’s temple)”; 30 
“priestess”; 16,16 fn. 71 
“widow”: 268; 154,162 
“pomegranate”: 36, 37 

“to lie (down), to rest, to sleep”: 72,107,117,124,148, 
255, 261, 264, 279, 295-6; 39, 82,126,146a, 200-1, 289, 
302 

“place of rest; resting place”: 15 

“a type of tree, sandalwood (?)”; 38, 38 fn. 116 

“seed”: 12, 27fn.lll, 44 


P 

pa 


pa kud 
pa sub 
pa-a-su 
pa e 

pa e ak 
Pa^ 
pad 

ninda pad-pad-ra 

pad 

er pad 
mu pad 
pap-bi(l)-ga 
pes-bala-gi 
s' = pes 

s' = pes se-er-gu 
pirig 
pu 
pu 


“branch”: 44, 54, 256, 261, 264-5; 30, 43, 73, 86,117, 

130,141,144,146 

“to cut branches”: 264-5; 146 

“to tear off branches”: 252, 262; 30, 73,117,144 

“hatchet (?)”: 305 

“to appear, to become manifest”; 54, 243; 4 
“to cause to appear”: 24 (restored), 100 
“canal”: 23 

“to break into (bits)”: 148; 291, 294 

“bread broken into bits”: 148, 297; 291, 294 

“to find, to discover”: 37, 291 

“to weep”: 168 

“to call, to name”: 296 

“ancestor”; 122,124, 304 

“sixth”; 290 

“fig”: 35-7 

“string of dried fig”: 36 
“lion”; 19, 38 
“fruit orchard”; 36 
“well”: 23 


R 

ra 

a ra 

giri-bala ra 
s' = ma-du ra 
nig ra 
sag gis ra 
su ra 

s'^targul,, ra 


“to beat, to crush, to kill”: 115,150, 262, 297; 283, 292 

“to beat water (against)”: 31,74,118 

“to destroy, to annihilate”: 294; 283 

“struck by a loom stake, mooring pole”: 297 

“to hit, to strike”; 55; 196,198, 218, 220 

“to kill, to slaughter”: 104, 249, 258; 26, 69,113,140 

“to beat”; Ur4 rev. 11' 

“struck by a loom”: 292 
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s'*rab 

8'®rab ‘‘a-nun-na-ke, 

4 

'■e, 

ri 


gaba ri 

gi^ bad-ra ri-a 
gi^ ri-a(-ta) 
mu ri-a(-ta) 
mu sud-ra ri-a 
ud ri-a-(ta) 
ud sud-ra ri-a 


rig, 

sag-rig,(-bi)-se rig, 


ru-gu 

gaba ru-gu 


“clamp, hoop, neck-stock”: 100 

“neck-stock of the Anuna-gods (epithet of Nungal)”: 100 
gen 

“to lean, to direct, to impose”: 38, 57,1A8, 246; 17-8, 
60-1,104-5 

demonstrative pronoun: 54; 1-3 

“to confront”: 303 

“in those faraway nights”: 30, 54; 2 

“in those nights”: 30, 54; 2 

“in those years”: 54; 3 

“in those distant years”; 54; 3 

“in those days”; 11,13, 30-1, 33, 54, 243; 1, 52, 96 

“in those distant days”; 1,1 

“to donate, to bestow”: 9 fn. 36,148, 244-5; 13, 56,100 
“to bestow a gift, a dowry”: 9 fn. 36,148, 244-5; 13,56, 

100 

“to withstand” 

“to confront, to oppose”: 303 


s 

sa 

sa 

sa dug^ 


sa 

si sa 
si-sa-bi 

mu sa^ 

sa, 

ud sa, 
sag 


gaba sag ak 
sag, sag 


sag,/.„ 

sag 


S'®ma sag-ga-ke, 
sag dub 
sag gis ra 

ur-mah-gin^ sag gis ra 
sag gi, 
sag il 

sag kal 
sag kur-ra 

sag sal 

sag su du 

sag su gi, 

sag su nu-du, 

sag sum 

sag te/ti 

sag til-le-bi-se e 


“net, sinew”: 43 
“advice” 

“to arrive, to reach, to overtake”; 105 fn. 294,118,151, 
270, 295; 165-6, 297 
“to equal” 

“to straighten, to make straight”: 23, 36,196 

“swiftly, directly”: 264 

“to call by name”: 300 

“to call one’s name”: 144, 290 

“to reach the middle”: 103, 306; Ur611' 

“to reach midday”: 306; Ur611' 

“to scatter, to whack at, to beat, to kill”: 41, 41 fn. 161, 
262, 264, 277, 297; 189, 211, 291 
“to beat the chest”; 299 

“to be afflicted, to be stricken”; 89-90,126-7,144, 308; 

Me2 27 

“(to be) good, beautiful, sweet”: 38, 285, 289; 264 
“head”: 55 (in unclear context), 84 (in unclear context), 
148 (in unclear context), 258, 276, 280-1, 300, 303; 23, 
66,110, 205 (restored), 221f, Ur4 rev. 8', Ur4 rev. 12' 
“boat’s bow”: 63, 66; 23, 66,110 
“to smash the head”: 303 

“to kill, to slaughter”: 104, 249, 258; 26, 69,113,140 
“to mangle as if it were a lion”: 26, 69,113 
“Black-headed (people): 24 

“to lift the head, to raise the head”; 22, 52,103, 262, 306; 

Ur6 8' 

“to appreciate”; 299 

“top of the netherworld (libation area)”: Ur4 rev. 8', Ur4 
rev. 12' 

“to deprecate”: 118, 299; 299 

“to put in fetters, to handcuff”: 280 

unclear meaning; 280 

unclear meaning; 280-1; 229, 237 

“to oppose, to go against, to hasten”: 12 

“to reach”: 105 

“to transcend life’s limits”: 126 


w> w> w> 
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sag X dab 

unclear meaning; 221f 

su sag dug^ 

“to neglect”; 280 

s' = sag 

“wooden top”: 33 

sag-du 

“head, top”: 116-7,1A5, 265, 296; 288 

®' = sag-d u 

“wooden beam, wooden head”: 265, 298; 294 

sag dii-a 

“wisdom, judgment”: 280 

sag gi, 

“Black-headed (people)”: 24 

sag-ka 1 

“foremost”: 100 

®' = sag-kul 

“locking bar“: 37 

sag-rig^ 

“gift, dowry”; 9 fn. 36,13, 244-5; 13, 56,100 

sag-rig^(-bi)-se rig^ 

“to bestow a gift, a dowry”; 9 fn. 36,148, 244-5; 13,56, 

100 

sag-tuku 

“splendid, foremost, illustrious”: 103; Ur6 6', Ur614' 

sahar 

“dust, dirt, soil”; 38, 74-5,110, 287, 296; 253-4 

lu sahar sub-ba 

“leper”; 115, 294; 285 

sahar 

“a type of pot, a vessel”: 292 

sal 

“(to be) fine, thin”: 299 

sag sal 

“to deprecate”: 118, 299: 299 


“to be fine, elegant”: 32 fn. 133,134 and 135 

sar 

“to write, to inscribe”: 23 

si 

“to fill, to draw water or beer”: 74,110, 28 7; 253 

si 

“horn”: 33 

si sa 

“to straighten, to make straight”: 23, 36,196 

si-sa-bi 

“swiftly, directly”: 264 

si-ig 

“to be clean”: 79,103,122; Ur6 10', Ur6 17' 

a si-ig-ga 

“clean water”; 79,103,122, 307; Ur6 10', Ur6 17' 

a si-ig-ga nag 

“to drink clean, pure water”; 79,103,119,122; Ur610', 
Ur617' 

si-il 

“(to be) remote, to split apart”: 38 

si-la-ah 

“statue”: 255 

si-sa-bi 

“swiftly, directly”: 264 

(imjsi-si-ig 

“breeze, wind”: 84, 85-88,145, 282-3; 243 

sig 

“lower, to be low”: 30, 38, 249 

sig, 

plural stem oflug 

sig, 

“sob, sigh”: 271 

sig,-sig, gar 

“to produce a sigh-noise”: 271; 268 

sig,-sig. 

“(to be) yellow-green, pale”; 42 

sig, 

“to place”: 277; 193, 215 

tug sig, 

“to place the cloth”: 114; 275, 277 

si §10 

“to cast, to overthrow”: 19, 251 

ur-a sig,„ 

“to clash in combat”: 265 

si §10 

“to place”: 22, 247 

gi^hur sig,„ 

“to lay plans”: 22 

lui sig,„ 

“to insult”: 302; Ur4 rev. 6' 

siki 

“hair, fleece, wool”: 32, 32 fn. 134; 205 

siki ga-ras”'-gin, gur, 

“to pull hair which is like leeks”; 205 

siki gi 

“wool from an indigenous animal”: 32, 32 fn. 134 

siki gi ak 

“to make with/from the wool of an indigenous animal”; 
32, 32fn.l34 

sila 

“street”: 151-2, 291 

sila sub 

“to throw into the street”; 291 

sila ur-ra 

“thoroughfare”: 266-7; 151-2 

sila 

“unit of measure”: 34 

silim 

“(to be) healthy” 

ni silim dug. 

“(to be) boastful”: 69,151, 268 

Simmosen 

“swallow”: 88 

simug 

“smith”: 46 

simug gal 

“chief smith”; 46 

sipa 

“shepherd”; 260 

su 

“body, flesh”: 111, 290 


W> (W> 
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su 

sud 

mu sud-ra ri-a 
ud sud-ra ri-a 
zi su-ud 

sug 

sug, 

suh 

pa suh 
subio 
sur 

ki sur 
sumun 

gis-ur sumun 
sumur 


“to sink, to submerge”: 250, 293 

“to be distant, remote”: 54,150, 244; 1,3 

“in those distant years”: 54; 3 

“in those distant days”: 1; 1 

“long life”: 24 

plural stem of gub 

“(to be) empty, naked”: 271; 171 

“to tear off, to tear out”: 251-2, 261, 264; 30, 73,117, 

144 

“to tear off branches”: 252, 262; 30, 73,117,144 
“crown”: 23 

“to demarcate”: 12,13 fn. 48, 33, 54,150, 243-4; 9 

“to demarcate”: 23, 243-4 

“(to be) old, rot”: 74, 28 6-7; 251 

“rotten beam”: 74, 286-7; 251 

“(to be) angry, furious”: 251 


s 


"•*sa-ga-ra 

sab 

sag. 


sag^ hul dfm 
sag, hul 

sag, sag 

subur sag,-ga-gUj„ 
S'*sag,-kal 
sar 

(muien) 

se 

se ha-lu-ub 
se-er-ga-an 

se-er-ga-an dug^ 
se-er-gu 

s'^pes se-er-gu 
se 

X 

se,-se, gar 


seg,„ gi. 


segi: 

ses 

ses 


a ses nag 
u ses gu^ 


ses 

ses„ 


er gig ses, 
er ses,. 


s'^sennur 

sibir 

sinig 


“a stone”: 247 

“hips, middle, trunk (of trees)”: 55, 265; 44, 87,131,142 
“heart, inside, from”: 33, 36, 42 (unclear context), 45, 65, 
75, 87, 89-90,110,144, 248, 263, 278, 287, 289, 291; 136, 
221d 

“(to be) sickin the heart, distraught”: 178 

“to rejoice, to be happy”: 257; 45, 88,132,178, 250, 262, 

266 

“to be afflicted, to be stricken”: 89-90,126-7,144, 308; 

Me2 27 

“partner of my heart”: 144, 278; 221d 
“hardwood; a type of willow(?)”: 28, 32 fn. 134 
“to mix”: 38 

“The Sarur-bird (Ningirsu’s weapon)”: 30 
“seed”: 27 fn. Ill 

“seed(s) of the halub-tree": 32, 34-5, 36 fn. 151 
“ornament” 

“to adorn, to ornate”: 255 
“string (of fruit)”: 34, 36 
“string of dried figs”: 36 
“cry, shout” 

“to cry, to weep”: 271 
“to rain”: 19 

“noise, voice”: 257, 299; 48, 92, 296 

“to make noise”: 257, 299; 48, 92, 296 

“brick”: 58,114, 290; 258, 260 

“brother”: 13,147,149, 261, 269; 52, 90, 96,157 

“bitter”: 115,118,151; 286a, 300 

“to drink bitter water”: 115,118; 286a, 300 

“to eat bitter food”: 118; 300 

“to anoint”: 186, 208 

“to weep, to cry” 

“to weep, to cry bitterly”: 114,144; 221c, 276, 278 
“to weep”: 103,116-7,144, 295; 46, 89,178, 224, 232, 
288, Ur6 14' 

“plum(?)”:35, 35 fn.l47, 36-7 
“scepter”: 24, 38 
“tamarisk”: 250 
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na, su-kam 

sag su du 
sag su gi^ 
sag su nu-du^ 
su dag 
su du^ 
su dug^ 
su gi, 
su gibil ak 
su gibil dug^ 
su gfd 
su gur 
su ku -ku, 

SU ra 

su sag dug^ 
su su-ub 
su tag 
su tar 
su te/ti 
su-bad 
su-du-a 
su-du-du 
su-du,-du, 
s' = su-kar 
su-luh 

su-luh ak 
'"'su-rin-na 

'"su-rin-na kalam-ma-ka 
su-su-ub 
s' = su-ur-me 
su-us-a 
su 


ninda su 

sub 


ki-hul sub 

lu sahar sub-ba 
lu ur-ra sub-ba 
me-a sub 
sila sub 
subur 

subur sag^-ga-gu,„ 
sul 
sum 

sag sum 


“hand”: Al, 55 (in unclear context), 56, 8A (in unclear 
context), 115,148 (in unclear context), 253-4, 259, 270; 

19,34,36-7, 62,77,79-80,106,121,123-4,139,191, 213, 
280, 282, 289a, Ur4 rev. 11' 

“stone of the hand, hammer”: 19-20, 58, 64,144, 246; 

19, 62,106 

“to put in fetters, to handcuff”: 280 

unclear meaning; 280 

unclear meaning; 280-1; 229, 237 

“to roam about”: 118-9, 299; 298 

“to complete, to perfect”: 114-5, 292; 276, 278 

“to touch”: 165 

“to repeat, to hand over”: 151, 270-1, 280 

“to make anew”: 294 

“to make anew, to repair”: 115; 282 

“to accept”: 305; 206 

“to erase, to wipe clean”: 296 

“to touch”: 100 

“to beat”: 303; Ur4 rev. 11' 

“to neglect”: 280 

“to gather, to collect”: 36 

“to touch”: 74,110, 267, 287; 250 

“to cut with the hand”: 264 

“to receive, to accept“: 19, 37, 88, 255, 263; 141 

“a unit of length”: 32 fn. 131 

“a unit of length”: 32 fn. 131 

“accusation(s)”: 270; 162 

“gentle, soft”: 87 

“tool(s)”:103, 305-6; Ur6 4' 

“cleansing ritual”: 105 
“to clean”: 23 
“kiln, oven”: 57, 243; 7 
“ovens of the land”: 57; 7 
“crumb, scraps”: 291 
“cypress”: 30 

“the hand of death, an illness”: 16 
“to cover, to sink down, to spread over, to overwhelm, to 
consume”: 56,150, 248-9, 260, 262, 297; 6, 22, 65,109 
“to consume bread” 57; 6 

“to drop, to fall, to lay”: 55, 70,115-6,147, 270, 272, 281, 
292-3, 307; 164,175-6, 221g, 225, 228, 233, 236, 281, 
285, 287, 291 

“to perform funerary offerings”: 103, 307; Ur6 12', 

Ur6 13' 

“leper”: 115, 294; 285 

“the man who fell off a roof”: 115, 294; 281 

“to fall in battle”: 55, 77,116-7; 221g, 228, 236, 287 

“to throw into the street”: 291 

“servant, slave”: 84, 86,144-5, 278, 282-3; 221b, 221d, 
241, 243 

“partner of my heart”: 144, 278; 221d 
“(to be) manly, youth, valiant”: 84; 51,90, 239 
“to give, to grant”: 38, 55,100,143, 265; 147-8 
“to oppose, to go against, to hasten”: 12 


T 

ta b-ba 

tab-ba gi-na-a-gUj„ 


“companion, friend”: 144, 278; 221d 
“my faithful companion”: 144, 278; 221d 
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tag 


su tag 
zag tag 
taka^ 
tan 

tug tan-tan-na 
tar 

en tar 
nam tar 
su tar 


s'^targul 


(*) 


s'^targulj, ra 
's'^'taskarin 


te/ti 


nf te/ti 
sag te/ti 
su te/ti 
tes 

tes gu, 

ur-bar-ra-gin^ tes gu^ 


tes-bi 

tes-bi gu^ 
ti-na 
til 

sag til-le-bi-se e 

(lis)tir 

tiru 

mus tUj nu-zu-e 
tud 

tug 


tug eSj-tab-ba 
tug sigj/si-ig 
tug tan-tan-na 

tuku 


gis tuku 
tukum-bi 
turn 
tumu 
tur 


tur-tur 
ur s'®ma tur 


“to touch, to spread”: 22, 74,103,110, 263(7), 270, 286-7, 
306-7; 250-1, Ur611', Ur616' 

“to adorn”: 267 

“to keep at bay”: 79,103; Ur616' 

“to set aside, to save, to hold back”: 303 

“(to be) clean, (to be) pure, to purify”: 185, 207 

“clean clothes”: 185, 207 

“to cut (down), to loosen, to untie”: 252, 301(7) 

“to ask, to inquire”: 74,109, 301; 245 
“to determine fate”: 11-2, 290; 52, 96 
“to cut with the hand”: 264 
“mooring pole, loom’s part”: 297; 292 
“struck by a loom”: 292 

“boxwood tree”: 28, 31 fn. 129, 32, 32 fn. 135, 37-41, 44, 
64,147,250, 258; 27, 70,114 

“to come near, to approach”: 19, 37, 57, 69,147, 302; 

158 

“to fear, to pay homage to”: 118; 295 
“to reach”: 105 

“to receive, to accept”: 19, 37, 88, 255, 263; 141 
“pride, battle”: 265; 24, 67, 111 

“to proudly devour, to rival, to collide”: 249; 24, 67, 111 
“to proudly devour (something) as if it were a wolf”: 24, 

67, 111 

“together”: 87 

“to destroy, to devour everything”: 249 
“brashly, violently”: 58,114, 292; 274 
“to live, life”: 126, 292 
“to transcend life’s limits”: 126 
“forest”: 104, 249 

“courtier”: 59, 76 fn. 233,114, 290; 271 
“charm, incantation, spell”: 54; 42, 85,129,140 
“a snake immune to spells”: 54; 42, 85,129,140 
“to give birth to, to bear a child”: 11,14 fn. 55, 22, 58, 84, 
114, 292; 239, 273 

“cloth, textile, dress”: 114,146, 255, 262-3, 292-3; 185, 

202, 207, 275, 277 

“thrice folded cloth”: 293 

“to remove the cloth”: 114, 292-3; 275, 277 

“clean clothes”: 185, 207 

“to have”: 33, 87,114, 148 fn. 377, 289, 292, 296; 156-7, 

269, 290 

“to listen”: 268 

“if, perhaps”: 182, 248 

^de, 

“wind”: 251, 258 

“small”: 33-4, 78,114-5,144, 247-9, 292; 17,19, 21, 60, 

62, 64,104,106,108,163, 275, 277, 303 

“small ones”: 19, 58, 64,120, 246-7, 299; 17,19, 60, 62, 

104,106 

“the little boat’s keel”: 247-9; 21, 64,108 

“to dwell, to sit (down)”: 58, 74,110,115,124,151, 255, 

288-9, 294, 302; 38, 81,125, 249, 254, 258, 268, 286a 


u 

u 

u 


“ten”: 40, 83,127 

“bread, food, grass, herb, plant”: 115,151, 295-6; 286a, 
300 
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u gid gu, 
u ses gu^ 

u-gu 

u-gu de 
ii-sa,,-an 
an-usan 
u-sim 

llifl 

^''•u-suhj 

U 5 


kur-se 

Us 

Uis-lu 

ud 


ud-ba 
ud-bi-a 
ud hul-gal 
ud ri-a(-ta) 

ud sa, 

ud sud-ra ri-a 
ud ul 

ud ul-la-se 
ud zal 
ud 

ud gu mur-ra 
udug 

‘‘udug ‘‘nergal 

ugu 

ugula 

ug 

uh 

ul 

ud ul 

ud ul-la-se 

tumuQlu 

umbin 

umbin-ni “'“‘‘Mub-bi-gin^gal 
^“'ummud 
ur 

ur-bar-ra 

ur-bar-ra-gln^ tes gu^ 
ur-mah 

ur-mah-gln^ sag gis ra 
ur-sag 

ur-sag ‘‘bil-ga-mes 
ur-sag sul ‘‘utu 
®' = ur-zi-n u-um 


“to eat uprooted plants”: 115,151; 286a 

“to eat bitter food”: 118; 300 

nominal element In compound verbs 

“to disappear, to perish”: 89 

“dusk”: 57, 69,147; 158 

“evening”: 249 

“greenery”: 11 

“wooden plank”: 31 fn. 129 

“pine tree”: 33, 33 fn. 139 

“to sail, to ride”: 15,15 fn. 59, 57, 69, 72, 246, 250, 

268-70, 306; 14-6, 57-9,101-3,154,161 

“to sail towards the netherworld”: 15-6,58-9,102-3 

“AlasI”: 75,110; 254 

“South Wind”: 147, 258; 30, 73,117 

“the might of the South Wind”: 147; 30,73,117 

“day, time; when”: 13, 22-3, 23 fn. 102, 54, 87,104,105 

fn. 296,146, 249 (restored), 306; 1, 4-5,11, 27, 47-8, 

52-4, 70, 91-2, 96-8,114,172,179, 221a, Ur611', 

Ur613' 

“at that time”: 22,105; 172 

“at that time”: 2, 39-40, 64,147; 27, 70,114 

“evil day”: 221a 

“In those days (onwards)”: 1,11,13, 30-1, 33, 54, 243; 1, 

52,96 

“to reach midday”: 306; Ur611' 

“In those faraway days”: 1; 1 

“(In) primeval, distant day(s)”: 23, 23 fn. 102, 54,104-5, 
105 fn. 296, 243:4-5 
“forever, for eternity”: 260 

“to dawn, to do something at daybreak”: 257; 47-8, 91-2 
“storm”: 19 
“a roaring storm”: 19 

“a type of demon”: 86,113, 280, 295; 192, 214, 221f, 229, 
237 

“the divine demon Nergal”: 55, 73 fn. 228, 84,148; 221f, 
229, 237 

“skull, on, over, above”: 19,114,145, 262, 272, 293; 173, 
276 

“overseer, foreman”: 291 
“mankind”: 11, 22 

“Insect”: 74,115,151, 286-7; 251, 284, 286 

“(to be) distant, distant time”: 23, 23 fn. 102; 4-5 

“(In) primeval, distant day(s)”: 23, 23 fn. 102, 54,104-5, 

105 fn. 296, 243:4-5 

“forever, for eternity”: 260 

“south wind, south storm”: 38, 250-1 

“nail, talon”: 16, 32 fn. 133,134 and 135, 58 (restored), 

276; 204 (restored) 

“to have nails like a bronze plck-axe”: 204 
“water-skin”: 260 
“dog, lion”: 29, 38,116, 293 
“wolf”: 24, 67, 111 

“to proudly devour (something) as If It were 

a wolf”: 24, 67, 111 

“lion”: 115, 293; 26, 69,113, 279 

“to mangle as If It were a lion”: 26, 69,113 

“hero”: 75; 51, 90, 95,135, 222, 239, 307 

“the hero Gllgames”: 260, 308; 95,135, 222, 307 

“the valiant hero Utu”: 84; 51, 90, 239 

“ollve(?)”: 37, 37 fn. 153 
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ur ®'®ma tur 
ur burj 2 
iir 

lu ur-ra sub-ba 
lugal-ur-ra 
ur, 
ur^ 
urup, 

dumu uru-na 
us 

gud us 
us 
us 

mur us 
us„-zu 
‘‘utu-e 
‘‘utu-su 
utul 


“base, root, foundation, lap, keel (of a boat)”; 32, 54-5, 

88,114,148, 247-8, 252, 256, 264-6, 292; 21, 30, 42, 64, 
73, 85,108,117,129,140,144,146a, 149, 275, 277 
“the little boat’s keel”: 247-8; 21, 64,108 
“to pull out the root(s)”: 252; 30, 73,117,144 
“roof”: 115-6; 281 

“the man who fell off a roof”: 294; 281 
“Lord of the Roof; demon of epilepsy”: 294 
“to roam”: 273-4, 277; 192, 214 
“he, that, this same”: 89, 262 

“city”; 19, 41, 79,103,115,151, 291; 145,153, 286a, Ur6 3' 

“son(s) of his city, citizen(s)”; 41, 264; 145 

“to follow, to lean”: 30, 54, 59,114, 256, 260, 264, 291; 

42, 85,129, 272 

“to place, to set up a nest”: 260, 264; 42, 85,129 
“side”: 31 fn.l29 

“to die, to perish”: 89,116, 293, 300; 301 

“to despair”: 90,126,144, 308; IV\e2 27 

“sorcerer”: 39 

“rising of the sun”: 38 

“setting of the sun”: 15, 38 

“tureen”: 291 


Z 

za 

za-e 

s'®za-ba-lum 

(na,)za-g|n 

za-mf 

za-mf-zu dug-ga-am 
zabar 
zadim 
zag-ar 
zag-bar 
zag 

zag tag 
zal 


ud zal 
zalagp, 
zapah 
zi 

zi su-ud 


zi 

zl-ga 

zf 

zid 

mf zid dug^ 
zid dugj 
zig 
zil 
zu 


galzu-a 
mus nu-zu-e 
nf zu 


“bead, gem, stone”: 38 

second person sg. ind. pr.: 74-5,110; 249 

“a type of tree”: 30 

“lapis-lazuli, of the color of lapis-lazuli”: 36-7 

“praise”: 99-100, 308:307 

“your praise is sweet”; 99, 308; 307 

“bronze”; 32 fn. 134 

“stone-cutter”; 38 

“designation for a vessel”; 33 

“left-over, scraps”: 33 

“side, arm, shoulder, border” 

“to keep at bay”: 79,103; Ur616' 

“to pass, to finish, to spread”: 33, 249 (restored), 256, 
258; 40, 53, 83, 97,147 

“to dawn, to do something at daybreak”: 257; 47-8,91-2 

“to shine, to beam”: 289: 47, 91 

“half cubit”: 31 fn. 127 

“life”: 24 

“long life”; 24 

“to tear out, to break, to destroy”: 23 
“account”; 34 
“to remove”: 34 

“right (side), right (hand)”: 19, 37, 54; 5 
“to care for well, properly”: 54; 5 
“to tell the truth”: 302 
“raise”: 250-1 
“to remove(?)”: 264 

“to discern, to know, to learn”: 37, 54,100; 42, 85,129, 
140 

“most knowledgeable”: 37 

“a snake immune to spells”: 54-5; 42, 85,129,140 
“to know oneself”; 144; 303 
“tooth”; 263 
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zu bir^ 
zu-lum 

zu-lum dilmun-na 


Emesal 

as-te 
di-ta 

dUj-mu 
e-n e-eg 
he-ma-al 
i r 

ka-na-ag 
mar 
me-ri 
m u 

m u-lu 
na-ag 

na-ag tar 
nu-nuz / nu-nus 
se-en-biin-na 

se-en-bun-na du^- 
u-mu-un 


Selected Toponyms 

Akkad (city of) 

Akkad (land of) 

Arali 

Eridu 

Gubin 

Isin 

Kulaba 

Land of the halub-tree 
Meturan 


Nippur 


Sippar 

Sumer 

Sumer and Akkad 
Uruk 


“to laugh”; 257; 45, 88,132 
“date”: 35-7 

“date(s) from Dilmun”; 36-7 


“chair, throne”: 255, 259 
“one, single”: 40,147; 70,114 
“child, descendant, citizen”: 38 
“word”: 75-6,119-120 
“plenty, abundance”: 13, 260; 53,97 
“to bring, to carry (off)”: 258; 54-5, 98-9 
“land, homeland”: 13; 53,97 
“to place”: 255 
“foot”: 259; 79-80 

“tree”; 77, 258; 70, 79-80, 84,114,121,123-4,128 

“person, man”: 38 

“destiny, fate”: 12,14; 52,96 

“to determine the fate”;13; 52, 96 

“woman”: 259; 75, 79-80,119,123 

“turtle”: 258, 260; 65,109 

am “It was (like) thrusting turtles”: 65,109 

“lord, master, ruler”: 60, 66,110 


87 

39; Ur4 rev. 13' 

39, 39fn.l58 

17, 73, 281; 231 

29-30, 30 fn.l24 

1,102 fn. 287,129,131,144 

24, 37 (Uruk-Kulaba), 100,103,124, 248, 305; Ur6 6', 

Ur614' 

30 

1-2, 4-5, 9, 51, 59, 61-2, 72 fn. 227, 75, 77 fn. 235, 

80 fn. 239, 83, 87-90, 96, 98-107,109-10,121-4,126-7, 
129,131-2,142-7,149, 243, 249, 277-8, 283-4, 287-8, 
293, 298, 300, 303, 308 

1,1 fn. 2, 5,18 fn. 85, 28, 34, 42, 51, 53, 59, 61-2, 73, 75, 
77 fn. 235, 78, 96, 98-100,102,104,104 fn. 290, 

105 fn. 294 and 296,106-7,109-11,118,120-1,126-7, 
129-130,132-3,142-6,149,151, 252, 262-4, 267-9, 272, 
274-9, 281, 287-8, 290, 293-5, 297-8, 300, 307 
1,102 fn. 287, 111 fn. 305,129,131,144 
39,105-6; Ur4 rev. 13' 

39; Ur4 rev. 13' 

1-2, 4-5,17-8, 23-4, 27-8, 37 (Uruk-Kulaba), 38-42, 47-8, 
60-2, 68, 79-81, 89-90, 96, 98-99,102,102 fn. 287,103, 
105,108-111,120,122-5,129,131,131 fn. 345,132,142, 
145, 252-6, 258-9, 261, 263, 265-6, 268, 304-6; 34, 77, 

121 


Divine and Personal Names 


355 


Divine and Personal Names 


An 

Amar-Suena 

Anuna 

Anzu 

Asag 

Asalluhi 

Dumuzi 

Enki 


Enkidu 

Enlil 


Enmerkar 

Ereskigal 


Gilgames 

Gula 

Inana 


Iskur 

Lugalbanda 

Nabu 

Namtar 

Nanna 

Nergal 

Ninagal 

Ninazu 

Ningal 

Ningirsu 

Ningiszida 

Nlnildu 

Ninkununa 

Ninlil 

Ninpirig 

Ninsikila 

Ninsumum 

Ninurta 

Nisaba 

Nungal 

Sisig 

Sumugan 

Sulgi 

Sukaletuda 

Ur-Namma 


11,13, lA fn. 55, 22, 2A, A6, 5A, 60, 62-3,1A6, 24A, 250, 

255; 11, 32, 54, 75, 98,119 

252 

22, 84fn. 242,100,124, 304 

5, 29, 40, 43-4, 46-7, 54-5,151, 256-7, 263, 265; 43, 86, 

130,141 

55-6, 84, 280; 221e, 227, 239 
46 

9 fn. 35, 38-40, 47-8,124, 261, 271 

4, 5, 7-10,10 fn. 40,14-22, 31 fn. 125, 37-8, 56, 58, 60-4, 
70 fn. 224, 73, 80, 84-6, 91,109,112, 244-51, 258, 278-9, 
281-2, 288-9; 16,18, 21, 25, 59, 61, 64, 68,103,105,108, 
112, 231-3, 238 

passim 

5,10 fn. 40,11-2,12 fn. 48,13, 21-2, 36-8, 46, 54, 56, 
60-3, 72-3, 84, 89, 244-5, 258, 278-9, 281; 12, 33, 55, 76, 
99,120, 223-4, 230 

23, 42, 47-8, 83, 93 fn. 260, 250, 255, 273 

3 fn. 14, 8 fn. 27,11,13,16,16 fn. 69,17, 21, 23, 57, 60-3, 
71-2, 80, 90,100,109 fn. 300,124, 244-6, 276, 287; 13, 
56,100 
passim 
43-4 fn.l68 

5, 7 fn. 20,13,14 fn. 56,16-7, 21, 24, 27-8, 37-8, 40-2, 
47-8, 55-6, 60-1, 67-8, 70 fn. 224, 80-1, 84 fn. 242,100, 
104 fn. 290,109,146 fn. 373,149, 245, 249, 251-62, 

265, 273, 279-82, 288, 305; 35, 46, 50, 89,122,124, 

133,147 

19, 20,115-6, 294; 283 

18, 23-4, 44 fn. 168, 83, 93 fn. 260, 99,122-3, 252, 256, 

263, 304 

43fn.l64 

55-6, 84, 280; 221e, 227, 235 
38, 84 fn. 243, 278-9 

13, 56, 70 fn. 224, 84,148, 245, 274, 278, 280-1; 221f, 
229,237 
46 

16,16 fn.69, 245, 276; 201 

84-5,91; 239 

29-30 

70 fn.224 

46 

252 (epithet for Inana) 

36 

16,16 fn.68 
30, 31 fn.l25 
122-3, 304; 222,307 
42, 43 fn. 164 and 168, 44, 47, 248, 263 
99-100 
100 

86-8, 283 
302 

98,123,125,125-6 fn. 333, 252 
249, 255 

52, 70 fn. 224, 98,118 fn. 317,123 fn. 326,125, 296, 

304 


356 


Indexes 


Utu 


Utu-hegal 

Ziusudra 


5, 7 fn. 20,13, lA fn. 56, 40, 56, 61-2, 67, 84-88, 91,103, 
145,147, 257, 260-1, 281-3, 304, 307; 49, 51, 90, 93, 239, 
Ur6 rev. 8' 

125, 303 
9,105, 273 


Plates 




Nippur Texts - 359 



N1 = 3 N-T124 Obverse 0 




N1 = 3 N-T 124 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The 
University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology 
and Anthropology) 


N1 = 3 N-T 124 Upper Edge (Babylonian Section, The 
University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



N1 = 3 N-T 124 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, 
reproduced with permission of his family) 



N1 = 3 N-T 124 Reverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, 
reproduced with permission of his family) 











































Nippur Texts 


360 - 































Nippur Texts 


361 



N3 = 3 N-T496 Obverse (Copy by Massimo Maiocchi) 


N3 = 3 N-T 496 Reverse (Copy by Massimo Maiocchi) 






























Nippur Texts 


362 - 



N4 = 3 N-T 557 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N4 = 3 N-T 557 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N4 = 3 N-T 557 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced 
with permission of his family) 



N4 = 3 N-T 557 Reverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced with permiS' 
sion of his family) 
























































Nippur Texts - 363 



N5 = 3 N-T902, 66 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 




N5 = 3 N-T 902, 66 Right Edge (Babylonian Section, The University 
of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 


N5 = 3 N-T 902, 66 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 





364 


Nippur Texts 




N6 = 3 N-T 902, 95 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University of N6 = 3 N-T 902,95 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 




N7 = 3 N-T903,124 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University of N7 = 3 N-T 903,124 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 





Nippur Texts - 365 




N8 = 3 N-T903,132 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University N8 = 3 N-T903,132 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University 

of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N8 = 3N-T 903,132 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, 
reproduced with permission of his family) 



N8 = 3N-T 903,132 Reverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, 
reproduced with permission of his family) 




























366 


Nippur Texts 




N9 = 3 N-T 905,190+3 N-T 907, 262 Obverse (Babylonian Section, 
The University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 


N9 = 3 N-T 905,190+3 N-T 907, 262 Reverse (Babylonian Section, 
The University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



N9 = 3 N-T 905,190+3 N-T 907, 262 
Right Edge (Babylonian Section, The 
University of Pennsylvania Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N9 = 3 N-T 905,190 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, 
reproduced with permission of his family) 


N9 = 3 N-T 905,190 Reverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, 
reproduced with permission of his family) 








Nippur Texts - 367 



NIO = 3 N-T905,198 Obverse (Babylonian Section, 
The University of Pennsylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



NIO = 3 N-T905,198 Reverse (Babylonian Section, 
The University of Pennsylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



NIO = 3N-T905,198 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, 
reproduced with permission of his family) 



NIO = 3N-T905,198 Reverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, 
reproduced with permission of his family) 

















368 - Nippur Texts 




Nll = 3 N-T 906, 228 Obverse (Babylonian 
Section, The University of Pennsylvania 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 


Nll = 3 N-T 906, 228 Reverse (Babylo¬ 
nian Section, The University of Penn¬ 
sylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



Nll = 3 N-T 906, 228 Right Edge (Babylonian 
Section, The University of Pennsylvania 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N12 = 3 N-T 908, 292 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N12 = 3 N-T 908, 292 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 






Nippur Texts 


369 



N13 = 3 N-T 908, 302 
Obverse (Babylo¬ 
nian Section, The 
University of Penn¬ 
sylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



N13 = 3 N-T 908, 302 Reverse 

(Babylonian Section, The 
University of Pennsylvania 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



N14 = 3N-T 916,352 Obverse 

(Babylonian Section, The 
University of Pennsylvania 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



N14 = 3N-T916, 
352 Reverse 

(Babylonian 
Section, The Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsyl' 
vania Museum of 
Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 





370 


Nippur Texts 




N15 = 3 N-T 918, 443 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University of N15 = 3 N-T 918,443 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 




N16 = 3 N-T 923, 498 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University of N16 = 3 N-T923,498 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 






Nippur Texts 


371 



N17 = 3 N-T923,500 Obverse (Babylonian Section, 
The University of Pennsylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N17 = 3 N-T 923, 500 Reverse (Babylonian Section, 
The University of Pennsylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology) 




N18 = 3 N-T927,527 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University of N18 = 3 N-T927, 527 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N18 = 3 N-T 927,527 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reprodu¬ 
ced with permission of his family) 










Nippur Texts 


372 - 



N19 = CBS 9869 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The 
University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



N19 = CBS9869 Reverse (Babylonian Section, 
The University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archa¬ 
eology and Anthropology) 



N19 = CBS 9869 
Right Edge (Baby¬ 
lonian Section, The 
University of Penn¬ 
sylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



N19 = CBS 9869 Obverse (Copy by Edward Chiera) 


N19 = CBS 9869 Reverse (Copy by Edward Chiera) 


































































Nippur Texts - 373 



N20 = CBS 10400 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University 
of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N20 = CBS 10400 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University 
of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N20 = CBS 10400 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced with 
permission of his family) 



N21= CBS 10459 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University 
of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N21 = CBS 10459 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University 
of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 











374 


Nippur Texts 



N22 = CBS 13116+15360 Obverse 
- Detail (Babylonian Section, The 
University of Pennsylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N22 = CBS 13116+15360 Obverse 

(Babylonian Section, The University 
of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeo¬ 
logy and Anthropology) 



N22 = CBS 13116+15360 Right 
Edge (Babylonian Section, The 
University of Pennsylvania 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



N22 = CBS 13116+15360 Reverse - 
Detail of the Left Side (Babylonian 
Section, The University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



N22 = CBS 13116+15360 Reverse - 
Detail of the Right Side (Babylonian 
Section, The University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



N22 = CBS 13116+15360 Reverse (Babylonian Section, 
The University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology 
and Anthropology) 













Nippur Texts - 375 



N22 = CBS 13116+(15360) Obverse (Copy by Hugo Radau) 



N22 = CBS 13116+(15360) Reverse (Copy by Hugo Radau) 












376 - NippurTexts 



N23 = CBS 14068 Obverse (Baby¬ 
lonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology 
and Anthropology) 



N23 = CBS 14068 Right Edge - Detail (Baby¬ 
lonian Section, The University of Pennsylvania 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N23 = CBS 14068 Right Edge (Baby¬ 
lonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeo¬ 
logy and Anthropology) 




N23 = CBS 14068 Reverse - Detail (Babylonian Section, The University of Pennsylvania N23 = CBS 14068 Reverse (Babylonian 

Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) Section, The University of Pennsyl¬ 

vania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 






Nippur Texts - 377 





















































































































































378 - Nippur Texts 


-^ <« W ^ ^ ^ ^ 

wi[Tf^« ^ ^ ^ in ^ ^mimh> 

FF str 

tf ^FF -W ^ 

5 ^ ^ 

teF^ FF ^MttFHF^Hi^t^r^ 

IF-FMtFfr<«^^-^W sJ^IF^F^^C 

^ W ^tF ^ «< fF 

± jEf ^r^rt:^n44^^ 

W4K 

f , m ^ 

m&^tj>r^ £Fnai^ ^ 
m- p ^ S5 M isf^ 

ikMili <iF^ w ^ ^ Slf^ a4 m 

i//0^ g= 1^ tFfto#/FF sff ^ 

m/m 

mm/M ' 

N24 = Ni 2270 Obverse (Copy by Stephen Langdon) 


Obverse. 


^ W/'yy'-y'-' 

■hf/m^Wf^i/^/m^ ^F 

'//m^ 5eWS ^-fkl^H^H 

,.,. .4.AM 

<f^ ‘^p0,m-M ^^n<F^<^aF^^: 

ar 

v/m^r m/z/^//////^ 

/iiiii/i//Hm'/^ <^ i^44ai^<^///////// 

l/l/jIHlIllhl^^ < 1 ^ ////////// 



ii omitted by scribe 


Reverse. 




'///m^awmi 


V '///// /// 

h///// 

\f^ 4 [ 

M//// 

tff FF^ ^ i#ft}(<rf n^MM 

m ^ Fr mm mf mi mu 

mm <^i#^;:5«^rf<^^^i^rp 

r F^ ‘Sw/v^ rM iM 

\7 FF:^<^ m fF<F ^^IFF 
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/i//////#M ^ 1 :^ -M ^ 

////////z/M ^ *4 <r^ S^> ^ 

Iff ff-^f?<F-i56i4i^^fff<f 

Ff ^ j«? »-gff- 


N25 = Ni 2378 (Copy by Stephen Langdon) 






Nippur Texts - 379 



REVERSE 




N28 = Ni 4354 Obverse (Copy by S. N. Kramer) 


































































Nippur Texts 


380 - 



N31= Ni 9626 Obverse (Copy by S. N. Kramer) 










































































Nippur Texts 


381 


Obv. 



N32 = Ni 9744 Obverse (Copy by S. N. Kramer) 



N33 = Ni 9847 (Copy by M. ^ig and H. Kizilyay) 




















382 


Nippur Texts 



NBA = UM 29-13-536 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University of NBA = UM 29-13-536 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



NBA = UM 29-13-536 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, 
reproduced with permission of his family) 









Nippur Texts - 383 



N35 = UM 29-15-847 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N35 = UM 29-15-847 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N35 = UM 29-15-847 Right Edge 

(Babylonian Section, The University 
of Pennsylvania Museum of Archa¬ 
eology and Anthropology) 



N35 = UM 29-15-847 Reverse - Detail of top (Babylonian 
Section, The University of Pennsylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology) 







384 


Nippur Texts 



N36 = UM 29-15-993 Obverse (Babylonian 
Section, The University of Pennsylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N36 = UM 29-15-993 Reverse (Babylonian 
Section, The University of Pennsylvania 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 




N36 = UM 29-15-993 Right Edge 

(Babylonian Section, The Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N36 = UM 29-15-993 Reverse 
- Detail (Babylonian Section, 
The University of Pennsylvania 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 


N36 = UM 29-15-993 Reverse (Copy 
by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced with 
permission of his family) 




























Nippur Texts 


385 



N37 = UM 29-16-58 Obverse (Babylonian Section, N37 = UM 29-16-58 Reverse (Babylonian Section, N37 = UM 29-16-58 Right 

The University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archa- The University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeo- Edge (Babylonian Section, The 

eology and Anthropology) logy and Anthropology) University of Pennsylvania 

Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



N37 = UM 29-16-58 Obverse 

(Copy by S. N. Kramer) 



N37 = UM 29-16-58 Reverse 

(Copy by S. N. Kramer) 












































































































386 - Nippur Texts 




N38 = UM 29-16-463+N 3162-hN 2696 Obverse 

(Babylonian Section, The University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 


N38 = UM 29-16-463-i-N 3162-i-N 2696 
Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University 
of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



N38 = UM 29-16-463-eN 3162-hN 
2696 Right Edge (Babylonian 
Section, The University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



N38 = UM 29-16-463 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, 
reproduced with permission of his family) 



N38 = UM 29-16-463 Reverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, 
reproduced with permission of his family) 

































Nippur Texts - 387 




N39 = UM 29-16-740 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 


N39 = UM 29-16-740 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N39 = UM 29-16-740 Reverse - Detail 

(Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology 
and Anthropology) 






388 - Nippur Texts 



N40 = N1452+N1772+N1752 Obverse (Babylonian Section, 
The University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 


Obverse 



N40 = N 1452+(N 1772)+N 1752 Obverse (Copy by Aaron 
Shaffer, reproduced with permission of his family) 



N40 = N 1452+N 1772+N 1752 Reverse (Babylonian Section, 
The University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



(Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced with 
permission of his family) 




























Nippur Texts - 389 



N40 = N1452+N1772+N1752 Obverse - Detail of the Bottom Left 
Corner (Babylonian Section, The University of Pennsylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N40 = N 1452+N 1772+N 1752 Obverse - Detail of the Top Left 
Corner (Babylonian Section, The University of Pennsylvania Museum 
of Archaeology and Anthropology) 


-r 

\ ■ . ( 
f \i ^ ^ 'f. 



N40 = N 1452+N 1772+N 1752 Bottom Edge (Babylonian Section, 
The University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



N40 = N 1452+N 1772+N 1752 Left Edge - Detail (Babylonian 
Section, The University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 







390 


Nippur Texts 




N41 = N1470 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University of Penn- N41 = N 1470 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University of Penn¬ 
sylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) sylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N41 = N1470 Bottom Edge (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N41 = N1470 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced 
with permission of his family) 





Nippur Texts - 391 




N42 = N1867 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University of Penn¬ 
sylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 


N42 = N 1867 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University of Penn 
sylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



392 - Nippur Texts 



N43 = N 3137 + CBS 13121 Obverse 

(Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 



N43 = N 3137 + CBS 13121 Reverse (Babylo¬ 
nian Section, The University of Pennsylvania 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N43 = N 3137 + CBS 13121 Right Edge 

(Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology) 





N43 = (N 3137)-hCBS 13121 (Copy by Hugo Radau) 










Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeo- (Babylonian Section, The University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 

logy and Anthropology) Anthropology) 









Nippur Texts 


394 



N44 = N3474+3634+UIV\ 29-13-438+CBS15150+19950 Obverse N44 = N3474+3634+UIV\ 29-13-438+CBS15150+19950 Reverse 

(Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced with permission of his family) (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced with permission of his family) 






















































Nippur Texts - 395 




N44 = CBS 6480 joins N3474+3634+UIV\ 29-13-438+CBS N44 = N6022 joins N3474+3634+UIV\ 29-13-438+CBS15150+19950 

15150+19950 (Copy by Jeremiah Peterson, reproduced with (Copy byjeremiah Peterson, reproduced with permission of the 

permission of the author) author) 



N44 = N7176 joins N3474+3634+UIV\ 29-13-438+CBS 15150+19950 

(Copy by Jeremiah Peterson, reproduced with permission of the 
author) 



N45 = N 3311 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 


N45 = N 3311 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 


































Nippur Texts 


396 - 




N46 = N 4209 + N 4230 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The Univer- N46 = N 4209 + N 4230 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University 

sity of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N46 = N 4230 (with N 4209 = N46) (Copy by Jeremiah Peterson, 
reproduced with permission of the author) 





Nippur Texts - 397 




N47 = N 4507 Obverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 


N47 = N 4507 Bottom Edge (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 



N47 = N 4507 Reverse (Babylonian Section, The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology) 




398 


Nippur Texts 




NAS = HS1AA5 Obverse (Photo courtesy of Manfred Krebernik) 


NAS = HS1AA5 Reverse (Photo courtesy of Manfred Krebernik) 




NAS = HS 1AA5 Bottom Edge (Photo courtesy of Manfred Krebernik) 


NAS = HS 1AA5 Right Edge (Photo courtesy of Manfred Krebernik) 


































































400 


Nippur Texts 




N49 = HS1482+2505+2612 Obverse (Photo courtesy of 
Manfred Krebernik) 


N49 = HS 1482+2505+2612 Reverse (Photo courtesy of 
Manfred Krebernik) 



N49 = HS 1482+2505+2612 Right Edge 

(Photo courtesy of Manfred Krebernik) 





Nippur Texts 


401 






























402 


Nippur Texts 



N50 = UM 29-13-998 Reverse (Photo by Jeremiah Peterson, 
reproduced with permission of the author) 


N50 = UM 29-13-998 Reverse (Copy by Jeremiah Peterson, 
reproduced with permission of the author) 




N51 = N 1375 Obverse or Reverse (Photo by Jeremiah Peterson, 
reproduced with permission of the author) 



N51= N 1375 Obverse or Reverse (Copy by Jeremiah Peterson, 
reproduced with permission of the author) 































Nippur Texts 


403 



N52 = N 2174 Obverse or Reverse (Photo by Jeremiah Peterson, 
reproduced with permission of the author) 



N52 = N 2174 Obverse or Reverse (Copy by Jeremiah Peterson, 
reproduced with permission of the author) 



N53 = N 6731 Obverse (Photo by Jeremiah Peterson, reproduced with 
permission of the author) 



N53 = N 6731 Obverse (Copy by Jeremiah Peterson, reproduced 
with permission of the author) 
















404 


Nippur Texts 



N54 = N 6958 Obverse or Reverse (Photo by jeremiah Peterson, 
reproduced with permission of the author) 



N54 = N 6958 Obverse or Reverse (Copy by jeremiah Peterson, 
reproduced with permission of the author) 








Nippur Texts 


- 405 




N55 = unnumbered Obverse (Photo by jeremiah Peterson, 
reproduced with permission of the author) 


N55 = unnumbered Reverse (Photo by Jeremiah Peterson, 
reproduced with permission of the author) 



N55 = unnumbered Obverse (Copy by jeremiah Peterson, 
reproduced with permission of the author) 



N55 = unnumbered Reverse (Copy by Jeremiah Peterson, 
reproduced with permission of the author) 
















































406 


- Ur Texts 



Url = U RRx44 (UET 6/155) (© The Trustees of the British Museum) 





Ur Texts - 407 
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Url = UET 6/155 Obverse (Copy by Cyril |. Gadd) 


Url = UET 6/155 Reverse (Copy by Cyril J. Gadd) 
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Ur Texts 



Ur2 = U 9364 (UET 6/156) (© the Trustees of the British Museum) 
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Ur2 = UET 6/156 Obverse (Copy by Cyril). Gadd) 
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Ur2 = UET 6/156 Reverse (Copy by Cyril). Gadd) 
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Ur3 = U 16874 (UET 6/157) (© The Trustees of the British Museum) 
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Ur Texts 
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Ur4 = U 16878 (UET 6/158) (© The Trustees of the British Museum) 
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Ur Texts 
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Ur4 = UET 6/158 Obverse (Copy by Cyril J. Gadd) 


Ur4 = UET 6/158 Reverse (Copy by Cyril J. Gadd) 
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Ur5 = UET 6/159 (© The Trustees of the British Museum) 
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Ur5 = UET 6/159 (Copy by Cyril J. Gadd) 
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Ur Texts - 



Ur6 = U 17900 L (UET 6/160) (© The Trustees of the British Museum) 



Ur6 = U 17900 L(UET 6/160) Obverse (Copy by Aage 
Westenholz, reproduced with the permission of the 
author) 



Ur6 = U 17900 L (UET 6/160) Reverse (Copy by Aage 
Westenholz, reproduced with the permission of the 
author) 

















Ur Texts 


416 - 



Ur7 = UET 6/3 482 Obverse (© The Trustees of the British 
Museum) 



Ur7 = UET 6/3 482 Reverse (© The Trustees of the British 
Museum) 



Ur7 = UET 6/3 482 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, 
reproduced with permission of his family and of Marie- 
Christine Ludwig, coauthor of the publication) 



Ur7 = UET 6/3 482 Reverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, 
reproduced with permission of his family and of Marie- 
Christine Ludwig, coauthor of the publication) 



































Ur Texts - 417 




Ur8 = UET 6/3 483 Obverse (© The Trustees of Ur8 = UET 6/3 483 Reverse (© The Trustees of the 
the British Museum) British Museum) 




Ur8 = UET 6/3 483 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Ur8 = UET 6/3 483 Reverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced with 

Shaffer, reproduced with permission of his family permission of his family and of Marie-Christine Ludwig, coauthor of 
and of Marie-Christine Ludwig, coauthor of the the publication) 
publication) 
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Ur Texts 




Ur9 = UET 6/3 484 Obverse (© The Trustees of the British Museum) 


Ur9 = UET 6/3 484 Reverse (® The Trustees of the British Museum) 



Ur9 = UET 6/3 484 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced with 
permission of his family and of Marie-Christine Ludwig, coauthor of 
the publication) 



Ur9 = UET 6/3 484 Reverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced with 
permission of his family and of Marie-Christine Ludwig, coauthor of 
the publication) 









Ur Texts - 419 




UrlO = UET 6/3 485 Obverse (© The Trustees of the British Museum) 


UrlO = UET 6/3 485 Reverse (© The Trustees of the British Museum) 



UrlO = UET 6/3 485 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced 
with permission of his family and of Marie-Christine Ludwig, 
coauthor of the publication) 



UrlO = UET 6/3 485 Reverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced 
with permission of his family and of Marie-Christine Ludwig, 
coauthor of the publication) 
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Ur Texts 




Urll = UET 6/3 486 Obverse (© The Trustees of the British Museum) 


Urll= UET 6/3 486 Reverse (© The Trustees of the British Museum) 



Urll = UET 6/3 486 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced 
with permission of his family and of Dr. Ludwig, coauthor of the 
publication) 


Urll= UET 6/3 486 Reverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced 
with permission of his family and of Dr. Ludwig, coauthor of the 
publication) 
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Url2 = UET 6/3 487 Obverse (© The Trustees of the British Museum) 


Url2 = UET 6/3 487 Reverse (© The Trustees of the British Museum) 




Url2 = UET 6/3 487487 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced 
with permission of his family and of Marie-Christine Ludwig, 
coauthor of the publication) 


Url2 = UET 6/3 487487 Reverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced 
with permission of his family and of Marie-Christine Ludwig, 
coauthor of the publication) 
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- Ur Texts 




Url3 = UET 6/3 488 Obverse (© The Trustees of the British Museum) 


Url3 = UET 6/3 488 Reverse (© The Trustees of the British Museum) 



Url3 = UET 6/3 488488 Obverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reprodu¬ 
ced with permission of his family and of Marie-Christine Ludwig, 
coauthor of the publication) 



Url3 = UET 6/3 488488 Reverse (Copy by Aaron Shaffer, reproduced 
with permission of his family and of Marie-Christine Ludwig, 
coauthor of the publication) 
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- 423 



Mel = H 154 Obverse (photo by Antoine Cavigneaux, reproduced 
with permission of the author) 



H 


Mel =H 154 Reverse (photo by Antoine Cavigneaux, reproduced 
with permission of the author) 


Meturan Texts 


424 - 



IV\el= H154 (Copy by Antoine Cavigneaux, reproduced with permission of the author] 


























































Meturan Texts - 425 



Mel = H 157 Obverse (photo by Antoine 
Cavigneaux, reproduced with permission 
of the author) 



IV\e2 = H 157 Obverse bottom (photo by 
Antoine Cavigneaux, reproduced with 
permission of the author) 



IV\e2 = H 157 Reverse (photo by Antoine 
Cavigneaux, reproduced with permission 
of the author) 






Meturan Texts 


426 - 



Me2 = H 157 Obverse (Copy by Antoine Cavigneaux, reproduced with IV\e2 = H 157 Reverse (Copy by Antoine Cavigneaux, reproduced with 
permission of the author) permission of the author) 




























































SipparText - 427 



Sil = BIV\54325+54900+99676 (Copy by Mark 
Geller, reproduced with permission of the 
author) 
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Isin Text/UrukText 




lsl= IB 930 5 31 (Copy by Claus Wilcke, reproduced with permission of the author) 



V/ 



Ukl = W17259 Obverse (Photo by irmar Wagner, reproduced with Ukl = W17259 Obverse (Copy by Adam Falkenstein, reproduced with 
permission of the Deutches Archaologisches institut) permission of the Deutches Archaologisches institut) 
































Unprovenanced Text - 429 



Xl= MS 2887 (The Schpyen Collection, MS 2887 (www.schoyencollection.com) © The Schoyen Collection) 










430 


Unprovenanced Text 



XI = MS 3361 (The Schpyen Collection, MS 3361 (www.schoyencollection.com) © The Schoyen Collection) 























